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Pur comme les foréts du Have you tried it in all the ways in which it can be 

Nord, doux comme les zephirs used—this finest of French Talcs? 

tropique; Parisien comme le 

peut etre seulement du talc 

francais. Mon Djer-Kiss! 
Kerkoff, Paris 


If not, you will want to add its satin smoothness 
to the skin dainty, after sea bathing. You will let 
its soothingness drive away the burn of the hot sun. 
You will let its fresh smoothness and delicacy keep 
away the unpleasant heat of summer. 

Translation: Pure as North- 
ern frosts, soft as Southern 


Quite, quite Parisian in its softness, its purity, its so 
tindi: Pvicien sbeahy Boch unusual fragrance, you will be delighted always as 
Talc can be. My Dyer-Kiss! you use Djer-Kiss Tale! (.5 at big shops and little shops) 


EXTRACT VEGETALE 


a - 
FACE POWDER CT’ -_ ERT TOILET WATER 
a TALC - SOAP 
Made in France 


*ROUGE - *LIP STICK - *CREAM § *Made in America with Djer Kiss Concentré from Paris 
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Possibilities 

in every 

Woman’s 
Face 


HE soft, appealing charm 


of a fresh, lovely skin—of 


course you want it. Evy- 
ery girl does. Every girl wants 
to be attractive, lovable, ad- 
mired— 

And unless your skin is right, 
nothing is right. Haven’t you 
often felt that? What use to 
wear the prettiest frock, if your 
skin is pale and lifeless, marred 
by blackheads or ugly little 
blemishes? 

You can make your skin so no- 
ticeably soft, so exquisitely fresh 
and clear, that at first glance it 
will awaken admiration and de- 
light. By studying it—learning 
its possibilities—then giving it 
every day the kind of care that 
suits its particular needs, you 
too, can win the charm of 
skin you love to touch.” 

Is your skin pale, sallow, life- 
less? Begin tonight to give it 
this special steam treatment and 
see how quickly you can rouse it 
to freshness and color: 

One or two nights a week fill 
vour washbow!l full of hot water 
—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the bowl and cover _ 
your head and the basin with a~ 


heavy bath towel, so that no 
steam can escape. Steam your 
face for thirty seconds. 

Now lather a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With 
this, wash your face thoroughly, 
rubbing the lather well into your 
skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Then rinse your 
face well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rub- 
bing it for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. Dry carefully. 

The other nights of the week 
wash your face thoroughly in the 
Woodbury way, with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water, ending with a dash of cold 
water. 


You can feel how much good this 
treatment is doing your skin 


This is only one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments for the 
care of the skin. You will find 
special treatments for each dif- 
ferent skin condition in the little 
booklet that is wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


Get a cake today—begin, to- 
night, the treatment your skin 
needs. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is on sale at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. A 
25-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, and 
for general cleansing use. 


“‘Your treatment for one week”’ 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury 
facial preparations sent to you for 
25 cents. 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s facial preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury treat- 
ment jor one week 

You will find, first. the little booklet, 
“A Skin You Love To Touch,” telling 
you the special treatment your skin needs; 
then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new 
Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples of 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial 
Powder, with directions telling you just 
how they should be used. W rite today 
for this special new Woodbury ourfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 5507 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 5507 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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HAT is work? Most people 

have the idea that it is the thing 
you do because you must—as contrasted 
with the “pleasure” you enjoy when 
you get through. I work that I may 
eat, be sheltered and clothed. I work 
to get paid. Then I hurry home and 
dress and go out somewhere —"‘to en- 
joy myself.”” This, at least, was the 
old idea of work. 


Now a new idea, which the war help- 
ed bring home to us, 1s to the fore 
namely, that work 1s the kind of activity 
that is natural to you, that you /ike best 
One of our great Americans has said: 
“Enthusiasm comes with true and 
satisfying objects of devotion, and it is 
enthusiasm that sets the powers free.”’ 


If you like doing something, you are 
pretty sure to do it well; and if you do 
it well, you will be paid for it. The 
world needs things done well, and 
people who can do them—needs them 
now as never before. The secret of 
high salaries, promotions, success, 1s just 
this: things done well, done better 
than somebody else could do them — 


DONALD KENNICOTT, Associate 


because that somebod\ wasn’t so inter- 
ested; therefore his whole mind and 
energy wasn’t concentrated on the 


pleasurable doing of that special thing. 


Pleasure is doing something you like. 
What is the tame pleasure of a movie, 
a theater, or a story-book, compared 
with the exciting delight of feeling 
yourself doing very well something 
you always felt you could do—and are 
now proving that you can? What is 
such thrilling pleasure as knowing that 
you are doing something really neces- 
sary to the world, making that bit of 
the world’s machinery move as smooth- 
ly and excellently as it possibly can — 
and getting paid for it, as a matter 
of course? 


The world is generous to ability. 
“Pull,” personal interest, favors, often 
fail. Ability fails never. It is its own 
guarantee of an ample wage. And 
ability is simply that thing you most 
want to do, brought out and done. 
The setting free of your powers into 
useful work becomes thus inevitably 
your greatest pleasure. 
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Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art of 
delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Doings 
Of Doris 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 


Illustrated by 


HEY had finished dinner. Sheldon sat down in the 

leather armchair beside the reading-table and picked 
up a magazine. Doris stood by the long window watching 
the snow. The trees in Central Park were bowed beneath 
the weight of it; the flakes filtered down before the frosted 
globes of the lamp-posts like confetti on a parade day. A 
taxi, turning suddenly, skidded and almost tipped over; 
Doris saw the contraction of the driver’s face as the cab 
hurried past. She wondered whether anything could be 
enough to lift her from her boredom. 

She yawned and walked over to the mirror. The new 
gown was. successful; the flame color of it made her skin 
pale, her eyes deep and somber. Her hair was. attractive 
in the new way that Frances had arranged it; a Spanish comb 
gave her height, emphasized the slenderness of her neck. 

“Like my dress?” she asked, half turning toward her 
husband. 

He looked up carelessly. “Very nice,” he said 

Doris smiled and walked back to the window. The snow 
was falling more thickly. To Doris the storm was as 
ominous as a raging ocean might have been, breaking into 
great waves, rolling ferociously up the beach—anc in 
silence. 

Beastly weather for February. It might be rather 
pleasant to have a wood fire. But after all, the house was 
warm enough. Doris sighed. 

“Guess I'll go to the club,” Sheldon Wentworth said. 

“All right.” 

He paused at the door. “You doing anything?” 

“Don’t bother about me, old dear.” Doris did not turn 
as she spoke to him. 

He shrugged his shoulders and went on into the hall; in 
a minute she heard the doors close behind him. He 
appeared on the street, pulled up the fur collar of his over- 
coat. He was walking—rather silly of him in such a storm. 
As she watched his figure disappear into the darkness, it 
seemed to her that he looked as bored as she felt. She 
wondered whether he was, whether anyone could be. 


EDWARD RYAN 


She yawned and stretched out her arms. Barely nine 
o’clock. She went upstairs to her room and sat down at 
the desk. For a few minutes she reread a letter before she 
pulled a sheet of prettily monogrammed gray paper from a 
pigeonhole and took up her pen. So Mary said she never 
dated her letters! She glanced at the calendar and began 
to write. February the twenty-fourth. The twenty-fourth 
of February? The twenty— She stopped suddenly, her 
pen poised in the air. 

She and Sheldon had been married for five years. 

Five years ago! They were married at the old house in 
Foxborough. And on their return from Japan they came 
to the New York house to stay until they should find the 
exact farm that suited them. They were still in the New 
York house; and the farm— 

It was downstairs in the library that she and Sheldon had 
sat, evening after evening, planning their home. They had 
intended to buy an old house and remodel it. Sheldon had 
been tired of New York, and of doing nothing. 

Of course Sheldon understood vaguely the business that 
his father had left him. Occasionally there were papers for 
him to sign. When his father died, Sheldon had been in- 
terested in the business, had even made a suggestion or two. 
But the managers were so politely agreeable, treated him so 
like a tourist whenever he appeared at the office, that he 
became discouraged. 

There were many things to do without working, many 
fascinating things. After he had finished college, he had 
roamed about the world. And by the time he was twenty- 
three years old Sheldon had done them all, and was bored. 
It was then that he had met Doris Harding and realized for 
the first time how little he knew, how much of life he could 
not enjoy alone. 

Doris had been different from any other woman he had 
known. Her father owned the general store in the small 
New England town where Sheldon had spent a chance week- 
end and met Doris. She was just out of high school, pretty, 
and radiant with life. At first Sheldon’s mother felt mis- 
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givings about their engagement, but after all, Doris was better 
than any one of the chorus girls her son might have married. 
The Hardings were an old family, proud of their ancestry as the 
proudest Wentworth. Doris and Sheldon were married. ~ 

“We'll get out into the country—leave New York for good and 
all and run the farm ourselves,” Sheldon had said eagerly. He 
was eager in those days, breathless, talking so quickly that his 
words tumbled over each other. “No one has ever believed I 
could do anything, before. We'll have a really self-respecting 
farm—sell milk and vegetables—make it pay.” 

“But we'll stay in New York just a little while before we settle 
down?” Doris pleaded. 


E New York that was an old and disillusioned story to 

Sheldon was a succession of new and exciting adventures to 
Doris. At first he was proud of her, proud to. see how quickly she 
“caught on to things,” learned what shops to patronize, what 
dressmakers and hairdressers. Before they had been married a 
year, she was an accomplished New Yorker. 

Sheldon himself found a new interest in the city. He had been 
bored with Broadway, with the theaters and restaurants. But 
Broadway with Doris—a noisy, light-flooded restaurant with Doris 
smiling at him across the table—was a different thing. He found 
new enthusiasm, new interest. ; : 

The second year was gay, but Doris, with her quick perception 
ot other women, had learned to curb her enthusiasm, to restrain 
the spontaneity which had given New York a new soul for Sheldon. 
At the beginning of the third year, they were both tired of New 
York. “Now let’s get out into the country,” Sheldon pleaded. 
“It’s the beginning of spring. We can start our garden and get 
the place in order. I want a regular home—and a family.” They 
found a house on Long Island, near friends. It was a lovely place, 
modern, after all, but Colonial in design. There were twenty 
rooms, great sunny chambers with long windows. Beyond the 
garden with its gravel walks and sundial were the golf links. The 
electric-lighted, immaculate barn was at a suitable distance. “It 
doesn’t smell like your father’s barn at Foxborough,” Sheldon com- 
plained. “And it’s so clean!” “Silly!” Doris had answered. 
“This is a modern farm.” 

Sheldon sighed. The summer started pleasantly. Doris plunged 
enthusiastically into decorating the house; Sheldon bought an en- 
tire library on modern farming. But the house was soon 
decorated, and there was no work left for Doris to do. Sheldon 
found the same attitude in the tenant who lived in the cottage be- 
hind the barn and managed the farm that he had encountered in 
the executives at his father’s office. He was clearly in the way. 

So they had a summer of house-parties and dances, and were 
eager to return to New York and the theaters when the first bird 
started for the South. 

“Tt can’t be done, Sheldon,” Doris said, laughing. “I used to 
like the country too. But New York has got us—we can’t get 
away from it. We're city people. Nature is all right at a distance, 
but if you go too near it, there are bugs and snakes and all sorts 
of nasty things.” 

“Potato bugs and cut-worms,” 
York, Dorry!” 

But they were dissatisfied in New York. 

“Tt’s like that time-honored vaudeville joke,” Doris said, 
‘about women, you know: you can’t get along with ‘em or with- 
out ’em. We hate New York when we're here, but we’re home- 
sick everywhere else.” 

“Yes,” said Sheldon, but he was not fully convinced. He 
wondered whether they had given the country a fair chance. 

Their general boredom increased steadily until it embraced each 
other’s company. Sheldon grew almost as tired of seeing Doris 
constantly doing nothing, as she did of him. 


said Sheldon. “Us for New 


HEN Doris met Walter Murray. Walt was a “nice kid,” a 

little younger than she, and flattered at the interest of an 
older woman. He and Doris danced together and had tea to- 
gether; they lunched and dined. It was pleasant to have a man 
always about, saying charming things, being obviously more 
interested in her company than in any other in the world. It 
never occurred to her that Sheldon might be jealous of him. 

One day he asked her not to see so much of Walt. For a 
minute Doris stood staring at him before she burst into laughter. 
Before she had time to say anything, Sheldon was gone, with the 
door slammed behind him. 

That night when she and Walt appeared at a restaurant, they 
found Sheldon chattering and laughing with a young woman in a 
gold-colored evening dress. For a moment Doris’ eyes narrowed 








and she clenched her hands. Then, smiling at. Walt, she followed 
the waiter to a table and-sat down. Sheldon had not seen her; 
she could not see him across the room, but in the mirror she 
could see the woman iri the golden dress. She was beautiful—pale 
and tall, with red hair. And the thing that impressed Doris was 
that most of the time she seemed to be listening. Doris gazed, 
fascinated, at the woman’s reflection. She was leaning forward a 
little, her lips parted, listening, listening, listening. Occasionally 
she said something, laughed, or shook her head. Doris had almost 
forgotten that Sheldon could talk, that he used to be an interest- 
ing person. 

Sheldon had cared no more for the woman in gold than Doris 
had cared for Walt; in their hearts they knew that they loved each 
other, and only each other. And in their hearts they knew that 
no matter what they said, they had each been faithful to the 
other. But that evening shattered many ties. It was the definite 
break. Doris and Sheldon were better friends after that; they 
expected less of each other. They asked no questions, volunteered 
no information, 

They did not talk about the farm any more. Now, after five 
years of New York, Doris realized how much she wanted that 
farm. She knew now that the house on Long Island had been 
a farce. At last she had reached the state of mind that Sheldon 
had been in when they were married. And Sheldon—Doris had 
no idea what he wanted now. 


ORIS bent over her letter. She was signing her name when 
Sheldon appeared at the door. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

“Yes. I was just finishing a letter to Mary.” She looked up 
at him critically. He was a good looking man; through all the 
dissipation of New York he had exercised enough to keep hard 
muscles, an erect carriage. His hair was charming; Doris had a 
sudden impulse to jump up and run her fingers through his curls. 

“I wish we could get out of New York,” he said. 

Doris did not know why she chose to misunderstand him. It 
may have been the abruptness with which he reflected her 
thoughts that disturbed her. “This weather is beastly,” she 
said. “Let’s go to Hawaii.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” said Sheldon. “Hang it all, Doris, I 
want a home. At least, I did want a home. I was ready to go 
to the country when we were first married. And you put it off, 
year after year.” 

“You used to think this was a home,” Doris said. 

“We've been married five years today,” Sheldon went on. 

“We have?” 

“Yes. It’s the twenty-fourth—perhaps you don’t remember: 
our anniversary. And now I suppose we’ll never get to the coun- 
try. We'll never havé anything that’s real. We're artificial, and 
we can’t get over it. Oh, I hate everything.” 

Doris looked at the calendar thoughtfully. They could get a 
house; she was willing to work now to make a home. And Sheldon 
wanted it. Perhaps it would bring them nearer together. “Let’s 
go to the country, Sheldon,” she said. “Let’s try to make a go of 
it this time. We could get a place—” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” Sheldon interrupted. “We can’t do it, 
you know. We'll only duplicate that Long Island experience. I 
don’t want to leave New York. At least, I’d like to if— But you'd 
never be happy in the country, Doris. There wouldn’t be any ex- 
citement, any men. And there’d be responsibilities—things holding 
us down, restricting us.” 

“And you think I couldn’t stand responsibility?” asked Doris. 
“Really, Sheldon—” 

“What responsibility have you ever had?” he interrupted. 
“You've shirked every one. You've never had children—because 
it would cut into your social life and spoil your figure. You’ve 
never done any work in your life. You’ve—” 

“T used to work before I married you,” said Doris. 

“But you haven’t done anything more strenuous than stand for 
fittings for new clothes since you married me,” Sheldon answered. 
“Oh, it’s too late, Doris. We'll totter along somehow, but we'll 
never have anything worth while. We'll play around New York 
until we’re old and more tired of each other than we are now. 
Then we can take to traveling. Marna Sefton and I were talking 
about us—you and me, I mean—today. She—” 

“Oh!” said Doris. She got up abruptly and went over to her 
dressing-table. Marna Sefton was the woman who had worn the 
gold evening dress. Doris had met her only once, but she and 
Sheldon had become friends. 

“She said that New York spoils human beings,” Sheldon went 
on, turning so that he faced his wife. Doris smiled at her reflec- 
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tion in the mirror, patting her hair absently. “And it’s true, Doris. 
We're spoiled specimens. It’s too late for us to try to get on 
without all the luxuries we’re used to. New York and money— 
restaurants, theaters, automobiles. What would we do with our 
evenings in the country? Read and write letters and bore each 
other. And*the days— You know, sometimes I’m glad we haven't 
any children. Think how we’d bore them!” 

“Probably,” Doris said sweetly. “But why trouble me with all 
this, if Mrs. Sefton says we can’t change?” 

Sheldon got up impatiently. “Oh, just wailing,” he said. 
“Sorry to have troubled you. Don’t think about me—I'll go 
downstairs and read. I ought to be used to it by this time.” 

Doris stood up and faced him. She put out her hand and 
touched his arm. 

“Sheldon, I guess I’ve been a pretty rotten sort of wife. You 
know—that you're the only person I care for. I guess—Sheldon, 
can’t we go to the country? Wont you come to the country with 
me—right away?” 

Sheldon turned away, a little embarrassed. “Oh, don’t let’s be 
maudlin, Dorry,” he said. “You've been as good a wife as I 
deserve. You know I’m 
proud of you—and fond 
of you and all that. I’m 
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sorry I was such a 
fool.” 

“Wait a minute, 
please.” Her voice 


caught in her throat, and 
she stood for a moment 


“We'll never 
get anything 
that’s real. 
We're artificial 
and we can’t get 
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over it. Oh, I 
hate every- 
thing.”’ 


before she mastered it, gripping the edge of the dressing-table. 
“Will you come to the country?” 

“Oh, Doris, I don’t—” 

“Will you, Sheldon?” 

“No. There isn’t any—” 

“All right,” Doris said. “I wish you’d go away, then. 
sleepy, and I have an early luncheon-engagement tomorrow.” 

After he had gone, she bent her head on her arm and cried. 
Sheldon did not think she was very much of a human being. He 
was afraid to place any trust in her. The farm, then, the babies, 
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were all simply talk. He wanted them as much as he had always 
wanted them. But he did not want them with her. She had failed. 
She was extremely sorry for herself. 

She wiped her eyes as she heard his step. She wondered dully 
what he wanted. Perhaps—perhaps he had come to sit down 
beside her and talk, to plan the future again as when they were 
first married. 

“Telegram for you,” he said, holding it out. 

Doris opened it sullenly. 

“Sheldon!” she said. Her voice was frightened, low. 

“What is it?” 

“From Mother. Father is ill. The doctor thinks he will die. 
I'll go at once, of course. Will you see about a train for me—get 
the car and all that?” 

ad.” Ns 

When he returned, Doris was in her suit; a gleaming brown 
feather hat was fastened down over her hair. He drew a quick 
breath of surprise at her loveliness; her frightened eyes were 
darker than usual; her mouth was soft and tremulous. They stood 
looking at one another. She was so little and frightened that 
Sheldon wanted to take her in his arms. But they stood quietly. 
Doris’ lips parted; her eyes clung to her husband’s. 

“Oh, wont you—” she began, and hesitated. Sheldon turned 
toward the window. “I'll write you,” Doris said, and somethinz 
was gone from her voite that had been there a moment before. 
“Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” He turned and looked at her. 
will be all right.” 

“So do I.” She straightened her shoulders and ran down the 
stairs, out into the car, without looking back. 

In the morning when Doris got off the train, she climbed into 
the old carriage behind Tom Robbins. 


“Just came.” 


“T hope your father 


“How is Father, Tom?” 
she asked. 


“TI saw your ma yesterday 


afternoon. He’s pretty bad, 
I reckon.” 

“Do you think—” Doris’ 
voice choked. 

“T dunno. Maybe you're 
in time.” He relapsed into 
silence. 


Doris leaned back in the 
carriage. The horse trotted 
along slowly; she was glad 
of that—she was afraid to 
reach the house. They drove 


along the main road. It was 
familiar, homelike. The 
dilapidated fringe fluttered 


from the moth-eaten canopy 
as the carriage bumped along; 
the horsehair stuffing pro- 
truded from the leather seat 
Tears came into Doris’ eyes. 
She used to walk up th’s 
road every morning to schoo! 
There was the clump of 
choke-cherry bushes where 
she and her first beau used 
to sit and talk. His name 
was Bill Dawson; he had 
been a lanky, overgrown boy, 
with red hair and freckles. 
They had not been sweet- 
hearts, exactly, although the 
other boys and girls had 
teased them and called names 
after them. Bill had cut 
Doris’ initials with his on 
the bridge by the school- 
house, but that had been a solemn occasion. They had vowed tc 
be friends forever; some day they might marry; they were no* 
sure. But always they were going to be friends. 
“We're sort of alike, you know,” Bill had said. “We both 


find out all sorts of interesting things because we’re both so curi- 
ous. And I guess we'll both have lots of adventures and see lots 
of places besides Foxborough.” 

They promised to save their most interesting stories for each 
other, to take their troubles to each other. 

“What ever became of Bill Dawson?” Doris asked, leaning for- 
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Oh, it’s cruel!”’ she said. “Mother, how can you smile?” I 
guess because he’s such a good man,”’ Mrs. Harding said softly. 


ward. It was strange that she could think of him with so much 
interest when her father was dying. 

Tom Robbins touched the old white horse with his whip. 

“He went up to Boston to work.” 

“Oh!” Doris smiled. She was glad that Bill had left Fox- 
borough too; it was a dead little place and too good for him. 

She looked out through the sides of the carriage. There was 
the break in the stone wall where she‘had slipped and fallen into 
the poison ivy. And the old yellow house, brick-lined to guard 
against long-dead Indians, where the Harris sisters had opened a 
tea-room. She and Sheldon used to eat ice-cream there that hot 
summer before they were married. 

Then the village. Mr. Harris had repainted the meat-market. 
The rival drugstores, the creaking moving-picture hall, the - hotel. 
It was good to be at home again. Her father’s store! Doris 
smiled tenderly at the window-displays. Dusty rubber boots, 
raincoats hanging from rusted nails; a window of yellow cooking- 
bowls and agate pans. At the farther window a sandy-haired 
woman was demonstrating condensed-alcohol stoves. 

The stores thinned out; again Main Street was residential. The 
road beneath the wheels was soft and muddy; the carriage lurched 
from side to side. Doris wrapped her fur more closely about her 
throat and braced herself against the side. 

There! She could see it through the stark branches of the 
trees; in summer it was quite hidden from the road. It was a 
square house, big and comfortable; it ought to have a family of 
children playing about instead of just her father and mother. 
Doris thought of the parties they used to have at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas—all the aunts and uncles and cousins, and Grand- 
mother and Grandfather Harding. In the summer there were 
lawn-parties and strawberry festivals on the grass. Once Bill 
Dawson had helped her hang lanterns among the trees for a dance. 

The carriage creaked up the gravel driveway, stopped at the 
door. Doris paid her quarter and stood looking up at the house. 
The doorway was lovely; she had forgotten quite how lovely, 
with a half-moon of leaded glass topping the white pillars. The 
shades were drawn in the two front parlors, but at the southern 
end of the house she could see her father’s flowers blossoming be- 
hind the windows of his conservatory. 


Her mother appeared at the door. Doris’ arms fell at her 


sides, her bag dropping. to the walk. She stood there crying 
silently, her eyes searching her mother’s face. It seemed an hour 
that they stood so. Doris wanted to turn and run back to New 
York. What could she do? Then her mother smiled and held 
out her arms. Doris gulped and stumbled up the stairs to her. 

Mrs. Harding led-her into the darkened parlor, took her hat 
and coat. 

“He died in his sleep,” she said. “He was very happy. He 
didn’t know he was going to die. He was planning his vegetable 
garden last night, before—before he went to sleep. We’re still 
eating the vegetables I canned last summer, you know.” 

Doris cried quietly, her face buried in her hands. “I want to 
see him,” she said. 

Her mother led her upstairs to her father’s bedroom, and stood 
at the door while Doris:went in. It was a large room, with heavy 
walnut furniture. The ponderous marble-topped table beside the 
bed was covered with bottles and glasses. The green curtains at 
the windows were drawn; the gas-light beside the heavy chiffonier 
wavered. Through the half-open door of the closet Doris could 
see her father’s clothes, his shoes. Some one had tipped over a 
glass beside the bed; the brown carpet was stained with dark 
medicine. 

Doris walked uncertainly into the room and knelt beside the 
carved walnut bed. 

“We're going to have the funeral right away,” Mrs. Harding 
said. The warmth and tenderness of her voice were terrifyingly 
real in the quiet room. “Just simple services at the house, and 
then they'll take him to the cemetery.” 

Doris’ breath choked in her throat; her hand clutched the 
white bed-cover convulsively. 

“Dorry, darling, don’t cry so,” her mother said. “Death isn’t 
so terrible.” 

Doris looked up at her mother. “Oh, it’s awful, cruel!” she 
said. “You loved him so. And— Mother, how can you smile?” 

“I guess because he’s such a good man,” Mrs. Harding said 
softly. ‘“He’s the best man that ever lived. He never grew old, 
Dorry. He was as young and cheerful yesterday as the day we 
were married.” 

“Mother—don’t!” 

Mrs. Harding crossed the room and (Continued on page 111) 








Trail Blazers 


Something about some of the women 
who did great things for the cause 
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Miss Henrietta Shannon Mitchell, Associate National Committeewoman from 

Mississippi, who has been a trail-b!azer in the matter of child-labor legislation. 

Miss Mitchell went to the State capitol for six ‘years, session after session, 

with her plea for the children, before she was successful in getting a law 

passed for their protection. Miss Mitchell has found it difficult to overcome 

the Southern prejudice to woman suffrage. But she feels that in a short time 
the South wiil cease to nurse her old traditions in this respect. 


Mrs. John W. Troy, Associate Democratic National Committeewoman, 

from Alaska. From way up in Juneau, Alaska, comes Mrs. Troy with 

her “votes for women.’ She is the wife of the editor of the Alaskan 

Daily Empire and Collector of Internal Revenue. She can kill bears 

as easily as she can overcome opposition to woman suffrage, and boasts 
of a twelve-footer whose skin now reposes in her library 


Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns, of 
Chicago, chairman of the 
Women’s Division of the 
Illinois Republican Commit- 
tee, and campaign manage 
for Governor Lowaen. Mrs 
Dobyns, is of athtetic type, anc 
when her political activities 
permit, finds her recreatton in 
tennis, horseback-riding, ana 
hunting in the north woods 
Shes a brilliant speaker, ana 
during the war conducted 
campaigns for war organ- 
izations all over the United 
States. 
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Mrs. John S. Crosby, of New York, Associate Committeewoman, who carries conptnenea 


the heaviest responsibility, since New York has the largest population in which ™ i 
women are organized for the duties of citizenship, and presents more prob- 
lems in the way of mized nationalities. Mrs. Crosby is chairman of the 
Democratic Woman’s League of New York City, and one of the most active 


workers in behalf of suffrage in the State. 
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for the Woman Voter 


By MAYME OBER PEAKE 


eMrs. John Glover South, of Frankfort, Kentucky, Chair- 
man of the Women’s Division of the National Republican 
Committee of Kentucky. When Mrs. South assumed the 
Presidency of the State Suffrage party, there was but one 
vote for the Federal Amendment in the Kentucky delegation 
at Washington, and ten against. Through the patient per- 
severance of Mrs. South and the Kentucky women, the 
Sentiment so changed as lo exactly reverse this situation— 
ten voting for the amendment and one against. 


»Mrs. Peter Oleson, Associate Democratic, National Committee 
woman from Minnesota. Mrs Oleson was the onty woman who 
spoke at the famous Jackson Day dinner She 1s vice-president of 
the Minnesota Federation of Women's Clubs, ana developed into 
such prominence that when the war organizations needed womer 
speakers, Mrs. Oleson was at once selected, and was sent into all 
sections of the country. She was also national speaker for the 
Y.W.C. A. In 1914, the Governor of Minnesota appointed 
Mrs. Oleson delegate to the International Child Welfare Convention 


Miss Mary E. 
Foy, of Califor- 
nia, Associate Na- 
tional Committee- 
woman. Shewas 
Presidential elec- 
tor in 1912, and 
was appointed del- 
egate to both the 
1916 and 1920 
National Conven- 
tions. Miss Foy 
made the speech 
before the Demo- 
cratic Committee 
which influenced 
the selection of San 
Francisco as the 
convention city. 
Mrs. George Bass 
and Miss Foy were 


theanly two wom: Miss Mary Garrett Hay, of New York, Chairman of the Republican 


en appointed on Women’s National Executive Committee. As chairman of the New York 
te Pinta on City Woman Suffrage Party, to which Miss Hay was elected in 1913, 
Arrdagenents for she enrolled five hundred thousand women under her banner, and in a great 
8 . SE Photographs educational campaign taught thousands their political A.B. C’s. To-day 

the San Francisco j by Harris & : > ; - s 
ncaa Ewing this party is known as the League of Women Voters of New York City. 
: Miss Hay is also President of the Women’s City Club of New York. 
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LONE on moun- 

tain peaks, liv- 
ing in tents or rude 
cabins in true primitive 
fashion, battling with 
rats and storms and 
sometimes not seeing 
another person for 
weeks at a time, women 
have demonstrated to 
the forest-service and 
timber-owners their 
success as lookouts in 
the Northwest. 

Two years ago, when 
men were scarce, the 
forest-service began its 
experiment with employing women on look- 
outs, the majority of them being school- 
teachers who combined an outing with a 
chance to earn extra money during the for- 
est-fire season when their schools were 
closed. About thirty women lookouts have 
been employed in Oregon and Washington, 
of whose services the forest supervisors have 
the highest praise. 

Gladys Murray of Spokane, who atta‘ned 
celebrity in 1915 when she rode from 
Spokane to San Francisco on horseback alone, 
is one of the most enthusiastic women look- 
outs. Miss Murray occupied ‘the Columbia 
lookout station of the Colville National For- 
est last summer. Speaking of Miss Murray 
and of lookout work, Supervisor C. C. Reid 
says: 

“When Gladys Murray applied for the 
lookout position, I was not very enthusi- 
astic, because the job is one very few men 
could handle. The climate is severe at this 
altitude, and one must be able to take care 
of onesself under most trying circumstances, 
which requires a vigorous body and a sturdy, 
cheerful disposition. It is not difficult to 
pack provisions up to the peak of the moun- 
tain and remain there during a week of 
clement weather, but to stick through day 
after day, week after week of the entire fire- 
season, when one may leave the telephone 
and firefinder only at dusk after vision is 
obscure to obtain water, requires a fortitude 


At the left is Miss Lois 
Smeek, King’s Mountain 
Lookout. 
Photograph by Cy. J. Bingham 


Below is Miss Nita Vogle 

as she appeared on the job 

as lookout on Indian 
Mountain, Oregon. 


At the right is 
Miss Nell South- 
worth, who took 
care of the Win- 
berry Butte look- 
out station last 
summer. Below 
is Gladys Murray 
on the road to 
work at the Col- 
umbia Lookout. 
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The Girl Lookouts 


By HENRIETTA 


that must be a part of the natural disposition of the indi- 
vidual. For a lookout to quit in the middle of a bad fire- 
season results in a demoralization of the fire-fighting organi- 
zation that is difficult to describe. The lookout system is 
the key to the situation. It is up to the rangers to keep 
communication open between the lookout-point and his head- 
quarters, but it is strictly up to the lookout to discover every 
fire in its incipiency over a considerable area, in this instance 
about one thousand square miles, and accurately locate it by 
means of the Osborne fire-finder, which is a sturdy instru- 
ment built to read horizontal and vertical angles and report 
instantly the exact location and extent of the fire to the 
nearest ranger. An error in locating or delay in reporting 
might hazard a watershed during a bad season. 

“Gladys Murray w: always at the tower during daylight. 
She reported fifty-two fires accurately and never missed one. 
In addition she kept herself supplied with water for drinking 

and cooking purposes, which she packed upon 
horseback from a spring a half-mile below 
the tower by means of canvas water- 
bags. Occasionally a ranger filled the 
eighty-gallon watertank and cut a 
supply of wood when it happened 
that he passed the mountain in his 
work of fire-fighting. Occasionally 
the wind blew so hard it was diff- 
cult for her to stand in the ob- 
servation-tower without clinging 
to the scaffold; and at one time 
it blew her tent down at night 
and drove her into the blockhouse 
at the base of the tower which 
served as a kitchen and office.” 
Miss Murray, with her charac- 
teristic Western spirit, fitted right 

in with the lookout proposition. 

“T learned to love those mountains 
almost to idolatry,” she said, “and 
it was a sad parting when the last day 

of the fire-season ended. It was always 

a rest to one’s eyes and soul, to watch 

their ever-changing hue; and the sunsets 

were like glimpses into heaven when the last 

rays slid down behind the rugged, jagged 
peaks of the distant Cascades. 

“T cannot speak too highly of the forestry 
boys,” she added. “They are real men, big 
of heart, kind and true, and there with the 
glad hand and good fellowship, treating me as 
one of them—which I will always deem a 
very high compliment. 

“Few girls would like a lookout so far 
from civilization, for there are weeks at a 
time not a human comes near the lookout- 
station. And there are rats—oodles of ’em— 
and sometimes a small snake. And the storms! 
Wind—whew! It howls, whistles and roars, 
and tears up the earth in general. There are 
electrical storms, and lightning so sharp it vi- 
brates in your hair and finger-tips, and strikes 
trees and sets fires. Then a snowstorm in 
August! If one is not afraid of these, there 
is the chasing over the mountains for hours 
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; hunting for one’s horse that has strayed away. I have gone 
4 alone without a gun; I have stood storms, rats and snakes; 
; and can say I like it and am going back for more next year, 
: as Mr. Reid has offered me any station I want. 
, “But,” warns Miss Murray, “I would not advise any girl 


to take a lookout unless she has a love for the big outdoors, 
the wilderness and God's country, and a superhuman feeling 
for nature. I myself live it, talk it, breathe it and preach it 
as the only life.” 

Pretty little Nell Southworth, who is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, combined a vacation and a job to help 
along her schooling expenses, “lookouting” on Winberry Butte 
in the Cascade National Forest in Oregon last summer. Miss 
Southworth had always wanted to camp out but had never 
been out more than a night or so. When she heard of the 
lookout proposition, she decided it was just what she wished 
to do, and accordingly called upon the forest supervisor, who 
cross-examined her as to her age, ability to take care of 
herself alone in the mountains, the work she had been doing, 
whether she knew anything about fixing a telephone-line, could 
get her own wood, pack her 
water a half-mile or so up a 
mountain and sleep on a fir- 
bough bed. 

Miss Southworth told him 
she knew nothing about fixing rhe 
a telephone-line and had never bat 
been in the mountains alone, 
but felt she was equal to the 
wood, water and fir-bough bed. 
She got the job. Speaking of 
her lookout experiences, Miss 
Southworth says: 

“My camp on the butte con- 
sisted of the tent, a table made 
of slats, the telephone on a 
tree, a circle of stones with a 
piece of tin across them for a 
fireplace, and a box on a tree 
for my china and silverware. 

“Before I left home, every- 
one asked me if I wouldn’t be 
afraid. Of course I told them 
I wouldn't, but after they had talked so 
much, I really expected to be pretty scared, 
at least the first night. But that dreaded 
first night was only a calm and peaceful 
evening, and I sat enjoying my fire and 
my own company until ten o’clock, and 
then went to bed and almost immediately 
to sleep. All of my nights were not so 
peaceful, for soon some small animal began 
coming into the tent and all about my bed. 
I thought I smelled a skunk. I happened.to 
be reading a book which mentioned a 
hydrophobia skunk, and of course my 
skunk was immediately of that variety. 

“One night I heard it just beside my 
bed and turned the flashlight on it. It 
was only a wood rat, but a terrible-looking 
monster to me, with its black, beady eyes. 
I did not have much peace for a good 
many nights after that, for I had a horror 












































At the right is Columbia 


of the lookout girls with 































that the rat would come 
upon my bed and crawl 
over me while I was 
asleep. My flashlight 
soon wore out, and I 
used to go to bed with 
a bunch of matches in 
my hand as_ though 
they were some sort of 
life-preserver. At the 
least sound I would be 
sitting up with a match 
struck before I was 
hardly awake. One 
night he kept me awake 
until almost morning, 









At the left is the 
Granite Mountain’s 
lookout, occupied by 
Mrs. Mabel McBain. 
Below is a piciure of 
Gladys Murray fill- 
mz her water bags. 


and I finally got up and 
wrote an ode to him. The 
next night I shot him with my 
revolver. I had to light tn: 
candle and hold it in one hand. 
It went out when I shot, and 
when I relit it, I was almost 
scared to death to find the rat 





was still there and I had ht 
him. 

“I did not see anyone for almost two weeks 
after the man left who brought me in and 
put up my tent. When one morning the 
ranger telephoned that two men would be at 
my camp in about a half-hour, I simply raced 
around in my excitement and put on my red 
tie and the shoes that didn’t show the holes 
in my stockings. I took my water-bags down 
to the creek, so that they might fill them and 
bring them up on the mule for me. When 
they rode up, I said, ‘Hello!’ in a voice that 
to me seemed strangely thin and far away, 
and turned my back and began most indus- 
triously to wash my handkerchief in the 
creek. But that wasn’t any sign I wasn’t 
glad to see them. Perhaps one who has not 
spent two weeks or so without seeing a soul 
cannot realize how good they did look to me. 

“Skirts were entirely out of the question 
from the time I started over the trail on 
horseback. I had only one pair of trousers, 
which had seen good service before, and they 
soon began to wear out. I darned them very 
carefully at first, but at last had to resort to 
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to use for patches. 
“My shoes also wore completely out, and I sent for some by 


cutting off the bottoms of the legs 
mail. They brought me in a package not long after, but when I 
opened it, the first thing that greeted me was a lemon! It was 
a box of eats from home. 

“My sister sent me a box of candy, and I gloated over it and 
counted every piece just as we kids used to do with our mosquito- 
bar bags of Christmas candy. Indeed, I think there is no better 

_ way of getting back to simple pleasures than to camp alone on 
the top of a rocky old butte in the mountains for two months. 

“I fixed my fireplace so as to bake my biscuits better than I 
had ever been able to do at 
home with a stove. I lowered 


ing time occurred when a fine specimen of the skunk family in- 
vaded the cabin one night and caused a decided scramble for 
safety and much discussion of how it could best be persuaded to 
go out. After much‘shouting’and' peuriding on ‘thre ‘Aoor with 
shoes and broom-handles by us, the skunk took French leave. In 
a day or so it again visited the cabin while we were out, and we 
had trouble inducing it to leave. On both occasions it departed 
without leaving a remembrance, and we were thankful. The mice 
were bad, as they always are in the woods, and I did quite a 
business trapping them. 

“A hunter came alone one day with a deer that he had just 
shot, and gave us a haunch that 
we enjoyed very much. One 





the piece of tin and built a fire 
below an¢ on top of it, so that 
when I put my pan under the 
tin, there were a few coals below 
- it and the fire above. I even 
baked a blackberry pie very 
satisfactorily. 

“Two prospectors camped 
about a quarter of a mile from 
me for about two weeks. They 
gave me a great scare the first 
time I ran across them, and I 
felt decidedly uneasy for sev- 
eral days, but we soon became 
great friends. They were sur- 
prised to find a girl out there | 

| 
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alone. Their camp was at the 
end of the patrol which I made 
every evening, and I often 
stopped and had a cup of coffee 
and a plate of beans with them. 
They came up and ate supper 
with me one evening, and we 
had a great old feast. It seemed 
mighty good to sit down to eat, 
if it was on a rock, with a couple 
of animals built on the two- 
legged, straight-up, face-to-the- 
front plan like myself. But also 
it seemed most strange to be sit- 
ting there that evening by the 
fire and talking to two strange 
men away off there in the hills 
so far from anyone else. 

“T never spent a more happy 
two months in my life than 
those on the lookout, and will 
never be satisfied until I can go 
back again to the mountains. 
Watching for fires is a most in- 
teresting work and a real service 

“Before I went, I planned how 
I would sit by the fire at night 
and dream wondrous dreams an 1 
fully decide just how this old 
world began and all that sort of 
thing. But somehow, one doesn’t. 
It makes one too conscious of | 
herself. When the stars began 

| 





to come out, I usually went to 
bed and thought all about the 
people I liked best and all the 
little things they had said and 
done, for when one knows there 
will be no people in his tomor- 





Homes 


By JESSIE TARBOX BEALES 


HOMES — homes — homes! 
I watch them from the passing train. 
Homes — homes — homes, 
As far as eye can see— 
And I a hopeless wanderer, 
With never a home for me again, 
Look at them with an envious eye. 
They’re there — but not for me. 


HOMES — homes — homes, 
I watch them as the twilight falls. 
Homes — homes — homes, 
"Neath the moonlight soft and clear! 
And every little window 
Is a beacon light for someone, 
But never a light is there for me 
And never a glad voice calls. 


HOMES — homes — homes, 
With love and joy and gladness. 
Homes — homes — homes, 
With fires to warm the heart! 
But never a flame flares up for me; 
There’s never a hand for me-to press. 
The light of my home went out with you. 
I live in a world apart. 


night while the moon was high 
we saw a fine three-point buck 
deer within thirty feet of the 
cabin. It did not seem to be 
the least bit alarmed. 

“Mt. Emily is three thousand 
feet high, and the top is cov- 
ered with brush from two to 
three feet high. I cooked on a 
stove. I lived in a cab'n belong- 
ing to a deserted mine about 
one hundred yards down from 
the top, where I had a telephone 
in a box fastened to a post, a 
fire-finder, two chairs and some 
canvas over some poles for 
shelter. I obtained water for 
domestic purposes in the tun- 
nel of the mine, about two hun- 
dred feet from the entrance for 
a part of the season, and then 

had to ‘carry it from down the 
| hill for about three hundred 
yards.” 

Miss Edna Cornell, who later 
became Mrs. VanLoof of Grants 
Pass, Oregon, spent an interest- 
| ing summer fighting rats and re- 





porting forest fires from Sanger 
Peak, the windiest lookout in 
the Siskiyous. Mrs. VanLoof 
kept a diary which is replete 
with accounts of battles waged 
against rats, mice and scorp ons. 
attempts to keep tent and larder 
from being blown away, and try- 
ing to keep cool. 

Forest Supervisor Norman 
Jacobson of the Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest relates, as an ex- 
ample of the nerve some women 
have, the experience of Mrs. 
Cora Leland on Paulina Peak, 
elevation over eight thousand 
feet, who got out of bed one 
dark, rainy night in August to 
put out a fire set by lightning 
to her cabin and then calmly 
went back to bed. 

Mrs. Bertha Covert of Yocum, 
Oregon, who served at Dog 
Lake Ranger Station thirty miles 
west of Lakeview in the Fre- 
mont National Forest, not only 
reported forest-fires but assisted 








row, he must needs go back to 
those of his yesterdays. At 
times fits of loneliness came upon me that seemed almost un- 
bearable, but then I would get up and attack the woodpile or 
something of the sort and they soon would pass.” 

Mrs. Nellie W. Milbury, who occupied the Mt. Emily lookout 
station in the Siskiyou Forest last summer, had a fine view of 
the ocean and could see the Seal Rock Lighthouse thirty miles 
distant, and the red and white lights flash on and off. From her 
lookout she also watched the logging-operations six miles away 
and could see the nearest town twelve miles distant. 

“At one time I saw no one for twelve days,” she said. “Later 
a friend came and stayed two weeks with me. Our most excit- 


in their suppression. Miss 
Mabel McBain of Everett, 
Washington, has served’ two years in the forest-service lookout 
work, and teaches school in the winter. During the last two fire- 
seasons Miss Martha Andrews has occupied the Horse-pasture 
Mountain Lookout in the Cascade National Forest in Oregon. This 
summer her sister, Miss Dorothy Andrews, occupied Frissell Point, 
on the opposite side of the cafion. 

To the forest-service last summer came the following applica- 
tion: “Our local paper says you need women in the mountains to 
locate fires. I wish to ask for a position as such, for I have lived 
an outdoor life and néver been afraid of wild animals, having 
toured the country with leading circuses.” She found a place. 
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Daphne Wrayne, 
head of “ The Adjusters.” 


N the hall of the Turin Hotel three men stood by the fire and 
watched the door. 

“In one minute, exactly,” said the elderly man with the gray 
hair and dreamy blue eyes, “she will be here!” 

“Assumin’ always that no exception happens to prove the rule 
that has lasted for three years,’ murmured the thin man with 
the gold-rimmed monocle. 

The bronzed, broad-shouldered giant with the merry smile 
laughed indulgently. 

“Daphne’s a rule that has no exception!” he said. 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed out its preliminary warn- 
ing, and simultaneously the swing doors were flung open and a 
girl came in and stood glancing eagerly around her—a young and 
beautiful girl, whose big black fur coat, thrown back, threw into 
relief the lovely lines of her slender white-gowned figure, adorable 
from little sunny head to shimmering, silk-clad ankles and absurd 
little shoes. Then as her big eyes roved round the hall, her lips 
suddenly parted in a smile, and she went forward to the three men 
who came quickly across from the fireplace to meet her. 

“You dears! I’m not late, am I?” 

Impulsively she gave both her slim white-gloved hands to the 
big bronzed giant, wonderful happiness in her eyes. 

The other two smiled indulgently. Then Daphne Wrayne put 
out a hand to each of them, a little color in her cheeks. 
“After all’ she said, smiling, “it is permissible, isn’t it? 
a week since I’ve seen him!” 

“It’s only jealousy, my dear child!” said the elderly man with 
his rare smile. 

“Of the very best and most natural kind!”—from the man 
with the monocle. 

The maitre d’hétel came forward. 

“Mademoiselle, I greet you!” he exclaimed in his courtly way. 
He turned to the big bronzed man. “You are ready M’Lord?” 


It’s 


The quartet moved toward the dining-room, the other two as 
if by mutual consent resigning Daphne to the big man. 

The maitre d’hétel himself escorted them to a table smothered 
with crimson roses. 
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“Oh, you darlings!” exclaimed the girl breathlessly, her eyes 
sparkling. Then to the big man: “Oh Jim, how utterly lovely!” 

“Mademoiselle’s birthday?” queried the maitre d’hotel. 

“No, Charles,” smiling, “not that. It’s—it’s—well, it’s a special 
occasion. —lIsn’t it?”—appealing to her companions. 

“Very special!” 

“An occasion to be commemorated!” said the elderly man. 

“Epoch-makin’ occurrence of the highest importance,” drawled 
the one with the monocle. 

They sat down, and Daphne waited a moment till the waiters 
had disappeared; then she bent forward, dropping her voice. 

“Such a joke!” she said mischievously. ‘“The Chief Commis- 
sioner’s coming here tonight and bringing with him”—she paused, 
her eyes dancing—‘‘Professor Williter!” 

“The expert on lip-language?” 

The girl nodded. 

“But why, Daph darling?” said the big man. 

“Why, because he found out we were dining here, and having 
failed up to now to find who my associates are, he hopes to be 
able to get a line on our conversation tonight!” 

“Daphne, my child,’ murmured the elderly man, “I am afraid 
you're not altogether popular at the Yard!” 

“That’s the only thing I don’t like about this show,” ex- 
claimed the big man quickly. ‘“We—you, Alan, Hugh and I— 
keep nicely in the background with spotless reputations, while 
Daph here gets all the blame and nasty remarks.” 

The girl laid a slim hand on his with a gesture of wonderful 
tenderness. 

“Dear,” she breathed, “it must be so!” q 

Just for a second her big eyes held his, and then she turned to 
the others, and her voice took a serious note. 

“T know you're all sweet enough to think the same as Jim,”— 
her hand nestled happily in his,—‘‘and I love you all for it. But 
remember our whole success depends on keeping you three in the 
background. Once let it be known who control Adjusters, who 
carry out those amazing schemes that are already causing a 
flutter throughout London, and we might as well put up our 
shutters! That’s why I am taking such infinite pains to put the 
Yard off the track.” 

“And are succeeding!” put in the elderly man quietly. 

“Thank you, Alan!” The girl gave him a dazzling smile. “I 
know that in some quarters I am rapidly acquiring a distinctly 
questionable reputation owing to the fact that I am seen lunching 
or dining here with a different man almost every day, but it is 
all done with a purpose, as long as Jim here doesn’t mind.” 

“Which he doesn’t!” put in the big man quietly. 

“Then everything’s all right,” continued the girl. “The Yard 
is aching to find out who my associates are. It is up to us to 
keep them guessing!” 

“And we will!” said the man with the monocle. 
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“Good!” replied the girl. “Having failed badly up to now, 
Sir Geoffrey is making another try tonight and hopes to succeed, 
and so the moment he comes in, we—” 

“We shall find the labor-question, the price of coal, Hugh’s 
recent trip to Sicily and Daphne’s handicap at golf the sole topics 
of conversation,” said the elderly man smoothly. 

“But before he comes in,”—a new note came into the girl’s 
voice,—‘“I want to remind you that today we are one month 
old; today we can say that our dreams are at last coming true. 
Today we know we are no longer a visionary scheme but a won- 
derful, glorious reality!” 

There was a ring of triumph in her voice as she raised her glass 
in which the amber wine bubbled. 

“Bestest of friends, I drink to the success of—Adjusters!” she 
said, and drained her glass. 

The trio lifted theirs. Instinctively the eyes of the other two 
turned to the big bronzed man, as if waiting. 

“We drink,” he said softly, adoration in his eyes, “to the god- 
dess who controls our destinies!” 

They set down empty glasses. 

“TI notice Phillip Carrington over there,” said the elderly man 
presently, “as usual calm and unruffled as the Sphinx. But I am 
inclined to think that if he knew what we know, for once in his 
life his habitual indifference would desert him.” 

“Considerin’ the awkward circumstances in which he was placed 
when they ran him in, and the rather tryin’ experience of being 
unable to open his mouth without incriminatin’ himself,’ drawled 
the man with the monocle, “I really think he behaved himself 
quite nicely in the dock!” 

“T don’t think he exactly loved the magistrate,” said the big 
man thoughtfully. 

“And I guess he’s pretty mad with Miss Benningham!” 

“Oh, talking of Miss Benningham,” said Daphne, “I got the 
sweetest note in the world from her this morning, inclosing a 
check for five hundred pounds, and hoping that Adjusters would 
do her the favor of accepting it as a slight token of gratitude for 
inestimable services rendered.” 

“Good fer her!” 

“Being a discreet lady secretary,” continued the girl, “I burned 
the letter and paid in the check. Hush! Here comes Sir Geoffrey 
and his friend. I’m sure you all will be thrilled to hear that my 
handicap has now been reduced to four!” 

Half an hour later, as Daphne and her companions sat at their 
coffee and cigarettes, the Chief Commissioner strolled across to 
their table. 

“I must come over and ask how the syndicate’s getting on!” 
he said as the girl put out her hand. 

“Excellently, in every way, Sir Geoffrey,” she answered calmly. 
Then with a wicked little glance from her hazel eyes: “Please 
say that you have enjoyed our conversation, and found it profit- 
able!” 

The Chief Commissioner stiffened visibly. 

“My dear Miss Wrayne—” he began, when the girl cut him 
short. 

“Oh, Sir Geoffrey,” she replied, “where is that imagination I 
suggested to you? Still, never mind! Let me introduce you to 
my friends. Sir Hugh Williamson, who, as you have already 
heard during the last half-hour, is just back from Sicily!” 

The two men bowed. 

“Mr. Alan Sylvester,” indicating the elderly man, “needs no 
introduction, I think. You have probably heard of his books even 
if you haven’t read them!” 

She laid a little hand on the big man’s coat-sleeve. 

“Lord Trevitter—Sir Geoffrey Morrison!” 

“My dear Daph,” exclaimed His Lordship, “wont you come 
down to earth and explain to us mere mortals what’s going on? 
We've been listening patiently, but we would rather like to know 
what you’re talking about.” 

“Why,” said the girl merrily, “I’m running a little concern, or 
rather I’m connected with the running of a little concern, called 
Adjusters.” 

“Oh, we know all about that,” murmured Sir Hugh lazily, 
“because you told us about it when you started, and we all told 
you it was a rippin’ idea, although a bit impracticable.” 

“Quixotic and consequently foolish!”—from Sylvester. 

“Ves—but what follows?” queried Trevitter. 

“Oh, merely that Sir Geoffrey doesn’t approve,” continued the 
girl with a flash in her eyes, “and isn’t altogether pleased because 
he can’t find out who is behind it.” 

“Thank God I’m not curious!” murmured Sir Hugh. 

“Personally I think I’d rather like to be in it,” said Sylvester 


“Mademoiselle’s birthday?” 
queried the maitre d’hotel. 


thoughtfully. “It sounds exciting. Have you a vacancy, Daphne 
dear, for a respectable old gentleman?” 

“No assistants required, thank you, Alan!” 

: hay afraid we’re all turned down, Sir Geoffrey!” said Trevitter 
azily. 

The Chief Commissioner bit his lip. 

“Your friends are models of discretion, Miss Wrayne,” he re- 
marked dryly. “I will leave you now!” 

He bowed to the quartet, but the girl put out her hand. 

“I’m so sorry you think so harshly of me!” she said prettily. 
“P’raps one day you'll change your opinion. But as a favor, Sir 
Geoffrey, please don’t send up any more of your men disguised as 
clients! We’re such busy people nowadays!” 

She lay back in her chair, laughing merrily as the Chief Com- 
missioner walked angrily back to his table. 

“Daph, you’re the limit!” murmured Trevitter. 

“Am I? Well, why not? But let’s forget him for this even- 
ing and enjoy ourselves.” 

She smiled happily at the three men. 

“Tell me,” she said gayly, “how are you going to amuse your 
lady secretary tonight, gentlemen?” 


Hi S, Carlton?” 

Daphne Wrayne looked up from her table as the com- 
missionaire came quietly into the room, glancing at the card 
he laid by her side. Then: 

“D’you know him, Carlton?” 

“No, miss.” 

“Genuine?” 

“T should say so, miss—looks as if he’d been through it!” 

“Show him in, Carlton!” 

The commissionaire withdrew. Then: 

“Mr. Hubert Rainham, miss!” 

An elderly man of medium height in a well-worn but scrupulous- 
ly neat blue suit came somewhat shyly into the room, a man with 
gray hair and a rather pathetic droop of the shoulders, with gentle 
eyes, a rather wistful expression on his face. There was some- 
thing very touching about his whole appearance, and Daphne's 
heart warmed to him at once. 

“Wont you sit down?” she said in her soft voice. 
to be in trouble!” 


“You seem 
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“No, Charles. It’s—well, it’s a special occasion.’ 


“Thank you!” he replied slowly, sinking into one of the big 


“T—I wasn’t quite prepared for anything like this!” 


easy chairs. 
She handed 


Daphne noticed the rather tired note in his voice. 
him the little silver box from her table. 

“Do you smoke?” she asked. “If so, try these and tell me 
what we can do for you. Maybe, we can help you where others 
have failed!” 

Rainham lighted a cigarette. “I’m sure you wont think me 
rude,” he said hesitatingly, “when I say that—that I hope your 
fees are not—not very high. But you see—” 

“We charge no fees!” 

“No—fees!” 

He sat up in his chair, regarding her with undisguised bewilder- 


We are here to adjust the irregularities that exist be- 
tween the criminal and the victim—those irregularities that the 
police are unable to touch!” 

“You mean—you mean that you—help those who are in 
trouble?” 

The girl nodded, her eyes fixed on his. 

“Tt’s—it’s almost unbelievable in this age,” he said slowly. 
“And yet—and yet when I look at you, I know, I feel, you 
couldn’t tell me anything untrue. May I tell you my story?” 

“Please do!” Daphne lay back in her chair. 

“My name is Hubert Rainham,” he began. “I’m a writer by 
profession. I don’t suppose that you’ve ever heard of me, as I’m 
one of the hundreds of authors who’ve always been going to get 
there but somehow or other never have.” 

“I know. It’s a cruel profession!” 

“It is,” he replied. “But sometimes I think it’s my own fault; 
maybe I’m a little old-fashioned, a shade too conscientious—and 
I think sometimes I’m getting a little too old to adjust myself to 
modern conditions.” 


He paused to flick the ash from his cigarette and then went on: 

“However, to get to my reason for being here. Two years ago 
I wrote a sketch for the music-halls—a good, strong sketch with 
plenty of humor in it, I believe, and on the advice of a friend, I 
took it to a well-known dramatist to get his opinion.” 

“His name?” put in Daphne quietly. “And remember that 
everything within these walls is sacred!” 

“Warren Vavasour! My sketch was called ‘A Home of His 
Own.’ ” 

The girl made a tiny note on her pad. 

“He kept it a week and then sent me a letter saying it was no 
good as it was, but if I cared to accept twenty pounds, he’d buy 
the idea, as if it was properly handled and treated entirely dif- 
ferently, there might be something in it.” 

“And you accepted?” 

“Yes!”—sadly. “You see, twenty pounds means a lot to me, 
and I’m entirely unknown. Being such an expert, I thought he 
must be right.” 

“Well?” 

“I gave him an assignment, relinquishing all my claims, and 
he gave me a check. Then I forgot all about the matter. But 
three months ago, quite by chance, I happened to drop in at the 
Empyrium one evening, and to my utter amazement I saw my 
sketch—the biggest item on the bill—being played by one of our 
greatest actresses—my own sketch, with scarcely a line altered, 
and Warren Vavasour’s name as the author!” 

There was a long ‘pause in which Daphne studied the carpet. 
Then: 

“It’s a big success, this ‘Love for an Hour,’” she said thought- 
fully. 

“VYou’ve seen it, then?” 

“Oh, yes. I think it’s wonderful!” 

“I hope you'll believe me when I say I wrote practically every 
line of it,” he said steadily. 

“T do believe you,” replied Daphne. “But—it’s not going to be 
very easy!” . ; 

For a few moments she sat deep in thought, playing with her 
pencil. Then she rose: 
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“T’d like you to send me a copy 
of it,” she said. 

“T’ve got my original manu- 
script, if that would do!” 

“Better still And I'd like 
you to come here again in—say, 
three days from now. Then [’ll 
be able to tell you what we can 
do!” 

Rainham regarded her with 
wonderful gratitude in his eyes. 

“T hate giving you all this 
trouble,” he said slowly. “You 
are so young and beautiful and 
kind, and I am only an old man, 
and for all you know—” 

The girl put out a slim 
hand. 

“Mr. Rainham,” she said, 

“it is the privilege of youth 
to help those who have no 
longer youth’s advantages. 
We are proud to think that 
you will trust us, knowing 
nothing about us. Some- 
how or other,” she added, 
giving him her wonderful- 
smile, “I don’t think we 
shall fail you!” 

As the door closed be- 
hind him, Daphne lifted 
the telephone to her ear. 

“Is that you, Alan? 
.... Daphne speaking. 
.... Warren Vavasour, 
the dramatist, you know 
him? .... That’s good! 

I want to know something about him. Can you be down here in 
half an hour? .... Right! I'll wait for you!” 

Three days later Hubert Rainham sat in Daphne Wrayne’s 
room, and listening, marveled. 

“You will send me that new three-act play of yours, ‘The 
Things That Count’ by return of post,” the girl was saying, 
“and you will promise faithfully to obey our instructions im- 
plicitly.” 

“Of course I will!” 

“Good! The first one is that you take this envelope and go 
right away for a month and don’t come back till we tell you!” 

“What!” 

The man literally sprang out of his chair. 

“You promised!”—smiling. 

“But—but I—I don’t understand it, and—frankly—how can 
I afford to go away for a month?” 

“You will find sufficient in that envelope to give you quite a 
comfortable four weeks’ holiday!” said Daphne calmly. 

Rainham stared at her helplessly. “Am I—am I dreaming?” 
he stammered. 

“Sit down, Mr. Rainham,” replied the girl softly, “and just 
look upon this as a business transaction. In order to adjust your 
affairs, we require you to be at least two hundred miles away 
from London for the next month; it may be less and it may be 
more. Right! Well, we give you one hundred pounds in order 
that we—we, mark you!—may carry out our plans properly. 
When the whole thing is settled satisfactorily, we shall allow 
you to pay us back; and”—she leaned forward—‘“unless the un- 
expected happens, you will find no difficulty in doing so!” 

“I simply don’t know what to say!” he stammered, and there 
was a quiver in his voice. 

“Then don’t attempt to say it! Only try to remember that our 
raison d’étre is to help cases like yours. Our feputation is at stake, 
and if you don’t want us to fail, you must do as we tell you!” 

“JT will—absolutely!” 

“Splendid. Now—you’re very fond of golf, I believe? There’s 

a dear little place called Salthoe up in Scotland 
where the links are excellent; I know, because I 
play there sometimes; and there’s an equally ex- 
cellent little hotel where I’ve taken the liberty of 
booking a room for you. We suggest that you go 
up there tomorrow on the ten o’clock train from 
King’s Cross and have a good rest until we wire 
you!” 


he exclaimed, staring at Rainham. 


“a hy, I thought you were—dead!”’ 


There was a pause, the man with his eyes fixed on her. “And 
—and they try to say the age of miracles is past!” he said at 
length in a husky voice. The girl put out her hand. 

“Here’s to a real good holiday, Mr. Rainham!” she said. “And 
I only wish I were going up too. Believe me, the greatest proof 
you can give us of your gratitude is that you never mention to a 
living soul one single word of what has passed within this room!” 

“I only wish,” replied the man slowly as he gripped her hand, 
“that there was something harder for me to do!” 


N the luxurious drawing-room of his West End flat, Warrén 
Vavasour lay stretched full length upon a big cushioned 
divan, a cigar in his mouth and a novel in his hand. 

“Well, Barton,” he queried impatiently as his butler appeared, 
“what is it?” 

“A lady to see you, sir—a Miss Rainham!” 

“Rainham? Don’t seem to know the name, Barton. 
she like. man?” 

“Elderly, sir, shabbily dressed in black. 
brother a year or two ago, sir!” 

“Oh—ah!” Vavasour yawned. “I remember the chap. Ail 
right, Barton, tell her—I say, tell her I’m frightfully busy,”—he 
grinned,—“but I can spare her a few minutes!” 

“Very good, sir!” 

The butler reappeared in a few minutes, ushering in an elderly, 
rather shabbily dressed woman in deep mourning, carrying a 
little reticule. When she spoke, it was in rather mincing tones. 

“Mr. Vavasour?” 

“Yes, madam. What can I do for you?” 

“My name’s Rainham, Mary Rainham; you were kind enough 
to buy a little play from my poor brother’—she dabbed at her 
rather red eyes with a handkerchief—“a year or two back.” 

“Yes, I remember!” he replied somewhat impatiently. Elderly 
plain women were always a bore to Warren Vavasour. 

“He died,” said the woman, again dabbing her eyes, “‘just a week 
ago!” 

“Dear, dear, how very sad!” exclaimed Vavasour. 
the woman had come up to try and borrow money. 

“TI have brought you,” continued Miss Rainham, “another of 
his plays; I came across it, going through his papers. I don’t 
know whether it is any good. It’s called ‘The Things That Count.’ 
It is in three acts. Do you think you could buy it as you did 
the other one? Hubert often told me how generous you were 
to him over his sketch.” 

A keen observer might have noticed that Warren Vavasour had 
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suddenly become interested. Though his voice was just as languid 
as before, the note of impatience in it seemed to have gone. 

“You can leave it with me if you like, and I’ll read it,” he 
said carelessly. “I don’t want to damp your hopes, Miss Rain- 
ham, but I’m afraid your brother hadn’t much talent dramatical- 
] we 

“No,” said the woman tearfully, “I always told him so, but he 
never would listen to me!” 

“That sketch I bought from him—I forget the title—” 

“‘A Home of His Own,’” said Miss Rainham. “I always 
remember it, because we were living in lodgings at the time.” 

“Ah, yes!”—stifling a yawn. “I’ve never done anything with 
it, and don’t suppose I ever shall. But still I'll read this one 
and tell you what I think of it.” 

He rose from his chair. Miss Rainham got up and fumbled in 
her string bag. 

“I’m very grateful to you,” she said in her mincing voice, “and 
I hope you'll be able to buy it. I have put down my address 
on this card, but I shall only be there for a week, as I’m going out 
to India to join an old friend of mine and look after her children 


for her. Isn’t it lucky—just when I was wondering what I was 
going to do? Good-by Mr. Vavasour—thank you so much for 
seeing me.” 


The dramatist let her out himself and came back to his draw- 
ing-room with an amused smile on his face. 

“Rum old party!” he mused. “But I’m rather glad she called. 
I think I’d better read this play!” 

Nearly five weeks later Hubert Rainham walked eagerly into 
the offices of Adjusters as the clock was striking eleven. = 

“Good morning. Is Miss Wrayne in?” 

“Expect her any minute, sir,” replied the commissionaire. 
“Wont you sit down?” 

At that moment the door opened, and Daphne, a lovely, rosy 
little Daphne in wonderful sables, came in. 

“Ah, Mr. Rainham! Punctual person! I’m so glad to see you. 
Come into my room. How well you're looking! Sit down and 
help yourself to a cigarette.” 

She took off her furs and unpinned her little toque. 
sat down at her desk and faced him. 

“I particularly wanted to see you,” she said, “because 
I’ve made an appointment for you and your sister—” She 
paused a moment watching the man. 

“But Miss Wrayne, I have no sister!” 
Daphne rounded her big eyes. “You ought to remem- 


Then she 
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ber, Mr. Rainham,” she murmured half 
reprovingly, “that when you came up 
here first, I told you you were to ask 
no questions but just do—” 

“I’m so sorry, but you startled me!” 

The girl leaned forward. 

“We shall startle you more yet,” she said quietly. “But for 
goodness’ sake, hold yourself in hand during the next twenty-four 
hours and not show it!” 

“T promise!” 

“Good! Now, as I was saying, your sister has an appointment 
with Warren Vavasour at one o’clock this afternoon at his flat!” 
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“You want me to go with her, Miss Wrayne?” 

“I do. Though Miss Rainham—incidentally, please remember 
that her name is Mary—is quite capable of looking after herself, 
we think it is better that she should have her brother there too— 
just in case! You follow?” ; 

“I will guard her as carefully as I would guard you, Miss 
Wrayne!” 

“I’m sure of that; but I don’t think any active help will be 
required. Your presence alone will be sufficient. But there is 
one thing, Mr. Rainham, that is of the utmost importance, and 
I cannot impress it too strongly on you: whatever your sister 
says, whatever she does, express no shadow of surprise in any 
way whatsoever. Question no statement she makes, argue no 
suggestion she puts forward. Leave the matter entirely to her, 
and all will be well!” 

She stretched out her hand to him, and the man rose from his 
chair. 

“Now,” she said, “I shall have to ask you to run away, as I’ve 
got a hundred and one things to do. Meet your sister at twelve- 
forty-five punctually at Bond Street Tube Station. You can’t miss 
her. She is about your own age, dressed in deep mourning; she 
will carry a little reticule in her hand, and she will be wearing 
a bunch of Parma violets with one white one in the center, at her 
breast. Good-by Mr. Rainham, and if you like to drop in here 
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ask no questions.’ Wht | j i} || 


“But Miss Wrayne, cae ; 2 i | 
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between three and 
four this afternoon, I 
shall be delighted to 
give you a cup of 
tea!” 

Rainham went 
down the stairs marveling. 

At twelve-forty-five pre- 
cisely Hubert Rainham 
walked into the entrance 
hall of Bond Street Tube 
Station and took up a stand 
by the’ booking-office, anx- 
As the clock in the hall hovered over the stroke 


iously watching. ! 
of the quarter, an elderly lady came hurriedly in from the street 
and gazed about her—a lady dressed in shabby mourning, rather 


pale beneath her veil. Rainham saw with a thrill that she carried 
a reticule and wore Parma violets with one white one in the center. 
He walked boldly up to her and (Continued on page 04) 


















Platforms 
for Women 


cA warning to 
the male builders. 


By EMILY 
NEWELL BLAIR 


MERICANS have a way of mak- 

ing national jokes out of national 
shortcomings. One of the most popular 
of these national jokes might be called 
the Party Platform Joke. A professor 
of political history told me that he always reserved his lecture 
on Party Platforms for one of those dull, sleepy spring days. If 
anything could arouse the risibilities of the students and combat 
the inroads of spring fever, it was the history of the political 
platforms of the last fifty years. 

The party platform started its career as a clear statement of 
the principles for which the political party stood and was designed 
te inform the public what they might expect in the way of legis- 
lation and of policy in case that party was successful at the polls. 
In the days when men divided upon fundamental principles, when 
their convictions were so deep-rooted that they were willing to 
disrupt the country for them or to die that the country might not 
become two countries, they were also willing to declare those 
principles in clear and pungent language. Their party platforms 
were like unto their Westminster catechism or the Thirty-nine 
Articles of their belief. The party platform was one of the 
earliest avenues of publicity, and parties embraced the oppor- 
tunity offered by a platform of stating what they believed so all 





























Women do have a special contribu- 
tion to make, as women, to politics. 
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With plenty of good men to choose from, women will not 
return to office those who have been untrue to their interests. 


might read. It is interesting to note that as the technic of pub- 
licity has developed, the party platform has lost its standing. The 
reason is not hard to find. The aim of publicity is to tell some- 
thing, not to preach a doctrine. 

One of the present-day historians says that the great contri- 
bution of the present day to history, the fertile fact of our day, 
is salesmanship. Our fathers labored to bring forth ideas; we 
labor to sell our ideas to each other. The politician but employs 
the methods that prevail in every other business. Even the 
churches are adopting allurements and attractions, are enticing 
people instead of persuading them. They are trying to sell their 

ideas instead of resting content with merely stating 
them. 

The burlesque of salesmanship is the patent-medi- 
cine man. There you have the process at its crudest. 
Does he take up a bottle and make a statement of 
fact about it? Never. He makes his audience laugh; 

he amuses them; he woos them; he charms them 
as a snake is said to fascinate a bird. Before 
they know it, they like him, believe him. Then 
he describes their own sensations and shows how 
those sensations are but the small beginnings of 
dire symptoms. He describes the results that 
are bound to follow those symptoms if they are 
not attended to. Having scared them with the 
prospect of a speedy and painful death, he tells 
them about a remedy which he, as their kind 
friend, will let them have as a special favor, for 
a trifling sum. And in comparison with what 
will happen to them if they cannot get help, the 
sum is very small indeed. They almost knock 
each other down in their efforts to buy a bottle 
of his medicine. What happens afterward? 
Nothing. They do not die. The buy- 
ers are happy. Their wants have been 
satisfied. They never know that he 

created that want. 
The political party platform is per- 
haps the most subtle example of this. 
What would you have? Competition 
is keen. The reward of selling your 
political party to the people of the 
United States is four years of control 
of the greatest nation in the world. 
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You must use the methods that bring success. The patent- 
medicine man did not say to his audience: ‘Here is a dose, com- 
posed of alcohol, sugar, quinine, calomel, peppermint and water. 
I have a firm conviction that if taken regularly it will cure you.” 
If he had, a W. C. T. U. organizer would have addressed the 
crowd against it. The diabetics who cannot take any sugar would 
have walked away without further ado. Those who know how 
quinine tastes would have lost interest at once. People who have 
heard of the horrors of salivation would have denounced it. 
Those whom peppermint makes sick would have made faces. And 
the water-haters would have laughed out loud. 

The effort of salesmanship is directed to the making of sales; 
and so the party platform contains as few controversial statements 
as possible. It frames those statements as attractively as possible. 
The attention of the public is diverted from them as quickly as 
possible, and by the time the election is over, the platform planks 
are forgotten by voters and officials. 

Do not blame the parties. Blame 
rather ourselves. Each party wants to 
win. It is an American trait to want 
to win. The parties are made up of 
Americans. They employ the tactics 
that win. If we would not be won by 
such platforms, if we remem- 
bered the planks and insisted 
on their being wrought into 
the structure of our govern- 
ment, platforms would read 
differently, laws would com- 
mand differently. If party 
platforms are advertise- 
menis, rather than promis- 











sory notes, only the voters 
are to blame. 

This situation will not be 
altered by laughing at the 
national joke or by sneer- 
ing at the platform-makers. 
Rather must it be changed 
by the adoption by party 
men and women—by ail 
voters, for planks are but i 
bait for votes—of articles \ 
of faith. If voters care 
greatly for any proposition, iy 
for any principle, for any | 
political act or action, it will 
be written into some 
platform. They must, 
however, care more 
for those principles 











The reward of selling your political 





sionally it is a case of each party trying to beat the other to a 


position on an issue. More often both try to dodge the issue. 
But there are some issues that must be faced, and good salesmen 
though the party leaders be, there are those among them who 
would rather lose a sale than put a poor article on the market, 
who would rather be defeated than adopt a plank incompatible 
with the principles of their party. 

It is necessary that we discriminate between the leaders of the 
party organization, by which we mean the chairmen of the party 
committees, and the leaders of the party, by which we mean the 
statesmen whose opinions we follow and approve. It is the busi- 
ness of these organization men and women to be good salesmen. 
We should not complain if they use the methods of good sales- 
manship. It is the business of the party leaders to see that the 
stock the party offers the voter is the finest obtainable, all wool 
and a yard wide. This they can only do if they stand for what 
they believe is right and consistent with the party’s fundamental 
doctrine. 

Now on these great issues on which, either because of their 
importance or because of the party’s loyalty to its own doctrine, 





than for success. 
They must care so 
much that they would 
rather wage battle in 
their behalf though 
they remain a minority for a hundred years, than win an election 
that will not write those principles into the law of the land or 
public policy. 

Let us not blame political parties so much. The default of the 
party platform is a bad sign, but not because political parties 
make them to run on. It is a bad sign because it shows that the 
voters do not have strong convictions on matters of policy and 
principle. Or if they do, they do not seek to express them through 
the ballot. In those days when men differed in their political 
creeds strongly and fought for those creeds bitterly, politics was 
upon a higher plane. The battle was fought for principle, not 
‘for men. 

In spite of the low estate to which the party platform seems 
to have fallen, there are even now national issues on which the 
parties differ and will continue to differ. In spite of the efforts 
of good salesmen of the parties to keep these issues out of the 
platforms, some of them must creep in. In spite of the fact that 
each of the two dominant parties, in their desire to acquire mem- 
bers, has diluted their fundamental principles, and harbors under 
its standard voters of such widely differing ideas that some Demo- 
crats and some Republicans are nearer alike in their views than 
some Democrats and some Republicans with members of their 
own parties—in spite of this fact there will be some national 
issues on which these parties must differ, and the party platforms 
must record the stand taken on those issues by the party. Occa- 


party to the people is four 
years of control. You must use 
the methods that bring success. 








the parties are forced to adopt planks, women, like men, wiil 
differ, just as women, like men, differ in their choice of parties. 
The brain is not a sex organism. Women will line up on these 
issues according to the way their brains work. These are the 
issues having to do with the policies of the government. Some 
women will believe in a tariff, some in free trade. Some women 
will believe in military preparedness; some will believe it is 
wrong. Some women will believe in government ownership; some 
will oppose it. Some will believe in an excess-profits tax; some 
will want it repealed. Many women will be for the League of 
Nations, and many will be opposed to the League. While women 
might agree in their desire for peace, though even of that there 
is a doubt, so long as they do their own thinking they will differ 
on the method of bringing it about. 

On all questions dealing with method, women must differ. On 
all questions dealing with conflicting interests they must differ, 
for there are women employers as well as women laborers, and 
there are rich women as well as poor women. On all questions 
on which conclusions are affected by mental bias and prejudice 
they must differ, for their mental machines are not replicas, and 
their prejudices are based on experiences, training, environment, 
which they may share with men and do not always share with 
each other. Therefore, we may confidently expect to see women 
on the Resolutions and Platform committees of both the parties, 
believing with all their minds and feeling with all their hearts 
that the stand of their parties on these national policies is the 
right one. As far as such questions are concerned, we may expect 
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to see women opposing each other on platform and at the ballot- 
box. And it will not be because some man has done their thinking 
for them. They take their position on these questions as human 
beings, irrespective of sex. 


EVERTHELESS, women do have a special contribution to 

make, as women, to politics. The history of the legislation 
of the last twenty years shows it. It is the women who have had 
to insist upon pure-food laws, child-labor laws and the like. Men 
have been willing, when pestered long enough, to pass them; but 
the lobbying, the organizations working for them, have been done 
by and made up of, women. Men’s and women’s interests are 
not different. They are the same. But women do specialize in 
one line of their common interests. 

On questions dealing with these interests which custom has 
made into women’s special interests there will not be much differ- 
ence of opinion. There can be no question among women, for 
instance, in regard to child labor. They will think that any law 
that will restrict it is a better law than none. To them the right 
of the child to a free growing-period will take precedence over 
any polity; to them it is one of the rights guaranteed by the 
preamble to the Constitution. Now, they may, of course, prefer 
a better law. Political parties, knowing this, may compete for 
their vote by each party’s trying to go the other one better on 
the kind of child-labor legislation it will offer. The same situation 
will obtain with reference to education, health and the social 
disease. Any measure looking to improvement will seem to women 
worth supporting. Of course, not every woman in the country 
will think this way. There are a few women who have not 
specialized in women’s interests. There will be on every question 
a few exceptions. But such large numbers will think so that one 
may conservatively say that such measures will appeal to women. 

It is safe to say that the salesmen of the parties, knowing this, 
will see that party platforms are decorated with references to 
such measures. They will insert those planks with the same 
intention and purpose with which the department-stores decorate 
for their spring showings. Such planks will probably come to be 
called the “women’s planks.” And the political parties will pos- 
sibly vie with each other in seeing how many of these planks they 
can insert without danger to party success—a far cry from the 
day when a Cabinet official asked a Washington correspondent 
how little the women would be satisfied with in the way of a 
suffrage plank. 

But why, ask the women, leave the party-platform framers to 
guess on this matter—especially since the women know already 
what will satisfy them? Competition has made more than one 
good salesman oversell himself. Why place the political hucksters 
in this danger? Why, indeed, make a matter of party conflict 
what the women in both parties agree all women want? 

“Since there are certain measures that practically all women 
are interested in,” said the women, “let us get together and adopt 
a platform of our own, dealing with these measures alone. Let 
us present that platform to each party, Democratic women to the 
Democratic party, and Republican women to the Republican party. 
Let us ask our parties to 
incorporate planks stand- 
ing for these things. On 
other matters we will dis- 
agree and fight each other 
about them at the ballot- 
box. But we cannot fight 
on questions upon which 
we, aS women, agree. We 
will tell the men what we 
women, aS women, want. 
They can put that in both 
platforms. Thus will 
women make that contri- 
bution to politics that we 
have so long been talking 
about.” 

Thus was born the idea 
of the League of Women 
Voters, not a new party, 
for its membership is made 
up of members of all the 
political parties, not a 
third party, for it does not 
nominate candidates for 
office or fight parties, but 
a league of all enfran- 





Getting the planks into the platform is not the end of 
the story; they must be built into the law of the land. 


chised women, organized to bring all political parties to recognize 
not only women voters but women’s interests and to help women 
make themselves effective in all parties. 

The residuary legatee of the old suffrage association, this newly 
formed League, has undertaken to. frame for the benefit of both 
parties a program that will satisfy the women of the country in 
so far as women’s peculiar interests are concerned. The manner 
in which this program was decided upon indicates that it is not the 
hasty hope of untrained minds but the result of the serious con- 
sideration of experts. Take, for instance, the planks dealing with 
child welfare. There were called into counsel the leaders in child- 
welfare work in this country. After due discussion and study 
these women, under the leadership of Mrs. Percy Pennypacker 
and with the advice of Miss Julia Lathrop, of the Children’s 
Bureau, decided upon those measures that should be undertaken 
first. A program was made ready for submission to the National 
Congress of the League of Women Voters. The day before this 
Congress met, a conference of the leaders in child-welfare work 
in the States, especially the State chairmen of the child-welfare 
sections of the League of Women Voters, was held. This program 
was submitted to them. Each item was discussed by the brilliant 
women at the head of this work. Each item was voted upon by 
the conference. Those items which the conference approved were 
then submitted to the entire Congress, discussed from the floor 
and voted on once again. Some of these items were presented as 
recommendations, others as resolutions. Six programs of work 
were submitted to the Congress by six sections. Each program 
had passed through the same process, a committee of experts, a 
conference of State workers, and consideration by the Congress. 
Besides child welfare, there were programs devoted to problems 
of American citizenship, the protection of women in industry, food 
supply and demand, social hygiene and unification of laws con- 
cerning women—women’s interests, all. 

The program as adopted constituted a platform to which the 
League of Women Voters were pledged. The board of directors 
of the League was authorized by a vote of the Congress to select 
from the six adopted programs of work for legislative action cer- 
tain national needs and provisions which might be incorporated 
in party platforms, to submit a copy of these planks to all State 
presidents, and the presidents of all national women’s organizations 
for approval. It will thus be seen that any plank suggested by 
this League of Women Voters to the national political parties may 
safely claim to bespeak the desires of the women of the country. 

Only a small number of the recommendations dealt with 
national needs requiring Federal legislation, and so became proper 
subjects for a national party platform. Among these things, they 
urged reclassification of the Federal civil service, the adoption 
by the Government of the merit-system of appointment and pro- 
motion, the enlargement of the Civil Service Commission to 
include women, the enactment of improved laws to prevent food 
profiteering, waste and improper hoarding, laws demanding specific 
qualification for citizenship, direct citizenship for women as a 
qualification for the vote, individual citizenship for married 
women, and Federal legislation on marriage and divorce, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Woman’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, and the adoption of a Constitutional amendment giving to 
Congress the power to establish minimum labor-standards and a 
subsequent enactment by Congress of a child-labor law extending 
the application of the present Federal 
child-labor tax laws. 

It is not expected that the women 
will ask for all of these things at 
once. The most crying needs will be 
taken care of first. Women are mindful 
of the fact that a small beginning often 

makes a_ good ending. 
Therefore from this list a 
few brief planks will be 
presented to the leading 
parties. 

It is one thing for the 
women to present their 
planks; it is a very differ- 
ent thing to get them into 
the party platforms. This 
can only be accomplished 
by people within the 
party. However eager the 
salesmen of the parties 
may be to sell their wares, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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M* twin brother Jim, just out of 

the British service, had been 
fearfully smitten by an American 
girl whom he’d met in London 
through his finding of a trinket she’d 
lost. But before he’d even learned 
her name—except for the “Cousin 
America” of a lost-and-found adver- 
tisement—she had sailed for the 
States. And—Jim took me with 
him when he saled for America to 
find her. 

CHAPTER IV 
First IMPRESSIONS 
(At the Hotel Dollardorf, New York City) 
‘JT HIS place takes my breath away! 
Five hours it is now s:nce we 

stepped off the last of British 

soil, the deck of the Celtonia, 

and drove up here. Here we are 

in New York at night. 

It can’t be real—it’s some 
phantasmagoric dream! These 
tall, tall buildings, all regular as 
slices of giant honeycomb, their 
tops climbing into a sky that 
quivers and blinks with lunatic 
lights of every color! Surely I 
shall presently wake up, reach 
for the old-fashioned dream- 
book that we have at home, and 
find that it signifies “some 
change of fortune!” 

It’s all so huge, so bright and 
—oh, so loud! 

London murmurs __hoarsely; 

Paris chatters. But New York 
shrieks and clangs and _ hoots 
until you wince. Oh, the clamor 
that pours in from Fifth Avenue 
to mix with the many-tongued 
Babel of the hotel voice. And 
oh—oh, this hotel! Of course 
we all know that American 
hotels are a proverb. But it’s 
no use knowing. Until you’ve 
seen, you don’t realize. 

“Jim,” I gasped when we 
arrived at these towering alham- 
bras of dull-red brick capped by turrets of verdigris-green that I 
have already nicknamed the Dollardorf. “Jim, we can’t be going 
to stay at this place!” 

“Why not, Monse? Supposed to be one of their best pubs 
over here,” returned my twin, guiding me through those glass 
revolving-doors like sections of a mammoth wedding-cake. ‘Looks 
it, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but surely it'll cost—” 

“Like Hades!” agreed my brother cheerfully as we followed a 
uniformed Irish commissionaire past crowds of large, dimly seen 
masculine shapes through a succession of wide-tiled spaces the 
size of swimming-baths, to the big circular sweep of desks for 
information, telegrams, mail, registration, each ruled over by its 
separate despot. 

The one to whom Jim applied for our rooms said “Pardon?” 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. 
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politely thrice and with the look of 
earnest striving that may be seen on 
the faces of those who are trying to con- 
ceal deafness. We afterwards learned 
that he wasn’t deaf. It was merely that 
he was less used than were his colleagues 
to interpreting what is called here the 
English accent. 

Presently he grasped at the meaning 
conveyed in the low-pitched drawl which 
is my brother’s normal voice, and we 
were told that we could have two bed- 
rooms with baths on the tenth floor, at 
a price which I first hastily translated 
into pounds, then gasped over afresh. 

“Timber!” retorted my twin in 

answer to my look of con- 
sternation—meaning __ that 
our trip and hoiel-bills were - 
to be paid for out of the bit 
of wood at the back of the 
Old Place, which was 
cutting the week before we 
sailed. Sensible _ people 
would have put by every 
ha’penny of that for a 
rainy day. Jim says that’s 
such a miserable sort of 
way of looking at money. 
Upward we swept in a lift 
j the size of three first-class railway 
§ a carriages at home, worked by a black- 

F and-tan Cuban—upward to the tenth 
eg floor and another wide vestibule and 
another desk. Upon this was a tall 

vase with the first American beauty 

roses that I have ever seen, and be- 

fore them sat that other delightful 
American institution, the floor-clerk.. 
She of the tenth was a tall, dark-eyed 
pretty woman, better dressed and more 

prosperous-looking than anyone we 
Ee should ever meet at a party in Mont- 
: gomeryshire, with a very friendly 
smile for the pair of us as she noted 
the keys for our rooms. “That smile 
took off something of the scare that 
fell upon me at the alien magnificence 
of this place in which I’m supposed to 
sleep. 

“Jim,” I murmured again as I unpacked for him, “will you 
think of our funny little rooms at the back of South Kensington, 
and then of these?” 

Together we laughed over the contrast. Before our mind’s 
eye rose the London street we knew in a “come-down” but reso- 
lutely refined neighborhood. The row of dingy three-storied 
stucco houses. the Nottingham-lace-curtained window with its 
aspidistra and the dark-green card bearing the silver-lettered 
word Apartments, the door with the exquisite fan-light—relic of 
another epoch. Inside, the passage not much wider or lighter 
than a drain-pipe, the umbrella-stand that always “caught” Jim as 
he passed, also the gas-bracket against which he bumped his head, 
and the sitting-room fireplace, size of an ink-stand. Bathroom— 
one for the whole house, shape and dimensions of a coffin, and the 
bath itself an anachronism with a heavy mahogany lid. 
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After all that—this! 

“Never,” I told my twin, “have I seen everything look so much 
as if I’d got enormous magnifying-glasses in front of my eyes. 
Look at the vastness of that bed, and the dressing-table, and 
the writing-table with stacks of note-paper as thick as blankets, 
and the dressing-table; and yet the space there is to move round 
them! And the millions of lights to snap on from wherever 
you're sitting! And oh, Jim, these divine cupboards for your 
things! Why, I’ve never before seen enough room for everything 
you've got, and shelves over! I always had heard that there’s so 
much more space in America, of course. And oh—oh!” 

“What is it now, Monse?” 

“This,” I breathed, framed in the white door that I’d taken 
for another cupboard, and gazing at the communicating room. 

Tiled in a tiny pattern that made of it one snow-white honey- 
comb, shining with porcelain and polished metal, gleaming in- 
credibly with glass shelves and mirrors, padded with a plethora 
of towels and fragrant with fresh-wrapped soaps, this place made 
me feel like poor Mr. Salteena at his most deeply impressed. 

“Dash it all, my dear kid, you’re not going to disgrace us as a 
nation by pretending you’ve never seen a bathroom before?” 

“But I haven’t—not like this. And not with all these ‘dodges of 
a rich nature.’ Do you know that when you press this button, 
your curling-tongs are heated—” 

“That'll be handy for me!” 

“And that if you pull this, toothpaste comes out of the wall? 
Heavens! I'd heard Americans were wonderful about bathrooms; 
one out of every bedroom in their houses. Of course, that’s what 
we all ought to have, Jim. Nobg@dy can say the British don’t 
bathe. We're forever tubbing and scrubbing and splashing. Why 
must it be in the middle of such squalor as we have?” 

“*That is England’s awful way of doing business,’” quoted my 
brother, nonchalantly moving about all this spacious luxury. “Oh, 
have you got everything out of that kit-bag too? Splendid! 
We'll go down and have something to eat when you're ready. 
Then what shall we do?” 

I looked at him, the one beloved familiar object in this un- 
familiar background. I was struck by something in his voice, in 
his face. All very well for him to drape himself, as it were with 
a garment, in this British nonchalance of his, but I knew him 
well enough to see that he was—dashed. Only a trifle, but there 
it was. This vast place with its suggestions of strangeness, wealth 
and multitude had taken out of Jim some of the spirit with which 
we'd started on this mad, mad enterprise. 

I hadn't talked about it at all on the boat. 
now. 

“Jimmy,” I said with my hand in his sleeve as he turned to 
take up his key, “what are we going to do?” 

“After dinner, d’you mean?” 

“No. You know I don’t mean that. 
you—us—to America?” 

“Oh. The business? I must get hold of a time-table, if they 
call it that over here, and see how the trains go to Philadelphia.” 

“Don’t be so exasperating. I really want to know. The other, 
you know—‘Cousin America.’ You said it was to find her. How 
can you? How are you thinking of beginning?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jim as he opened the door for me. “My 
dear child, I don’t know any more than you do. Haven't the 
vaguest !” 

He spoke lightly enough. But again I knew he was far from 
feeling as light-hearted as he sounded. He’d had a glimpse of the 
mad lunacy of his hopes. 


I must mention it 


I mean about what brought 


( Later.) 

IM took the first step toward knowing something, at least, 

this evening after dinner. We ‘dined in one of the hotel 
dining-rooms here. Vague impressions of height, richly somber 
gilding, parquet slipping beneath one’s feet, foliage, statuary, 
people—women better turned-out than any English woman; men 
not like the American soldiers we had been accustomed to seeing, 
but instead looking overfed and under-exercised. 

Which brings me to the food here. Such food—so excellent and 
in such profusion! 

“J.” said Jim cheerfully, “am making a beast of myself over 
this steak. Don’t look, Monse. I shall get accustomed to the 
idea of real food again presently, but— Waiter, are there any 
more of those sautés potatoes?” 

My own fall into the sin of greediness came later. Temptation, 
cupped in a silver goblet, was accompanied by a diabolically 
pretty silver prong, half-spoon, half-fork. Large as a prize-peach, 
firm as a sound-fleshed melon, pink as a La France rose, creamy 


as Devon curds—ah, what a hemisphere of deliciousness in one 
American strawberry ice-cream! 

The demi-tasse was followed by the bill on which Jim scribbled 
name and room-number as if he had never known another typ: 
of meal, and then out we went for a turn in the streets. 

They seem to me inordinate, these crowds over here. Faces, 
faces, faces—and what hits one first about them is that they are of 
such a variety of differing types; Latin, Scandinavian, Semitic, a 
bewildering kaleidoscope of races. 

“But this isn’t America,” I heard Jim’s assured young voice 
in my dazed ear as he caught my arm to steer me through the 
throng. “I’ve heard lots of pukka Americans say—ah, see the 
policeman turn that finger-post thing to the word stop? That’s 
a bon idea for traffic. I've heard them say one mustn’t ever take 
New York for America. Come on and see these sky-signs on 
Broadway that there’s all this talk about.” 

“Right-o,” I panted breathlessly—also I had a bad crick in 
my neck from gazing upward. 


R again the lunatic lights blazed all above and about us— 

whirling lights of green, red, blue, and flame, lights forever 
circling, lights that winked out to flash forth again into ever-fresh 
color-combinations, lights woven into pictures like the set-pieces 
of some monster firework display. 

“Oh, Jim! Look! That kitten the size of an elephant, chasing 
that great globe of silk. And oh, a motorcar wita a tire that’s 
flicked on and off! Oh, and the giant lighting a cigarette—look! 
And oh—no, no, I simply can’t look at that one.” 

“That,” of course was the great oblong firmament of lights 
forming a monument to chewing-gum, the regiment of lambent 
soldiers that appear, stand to attention, gyrate, salute, disappear, 
spring into being once more—arresting, evén amidst the other 
blazing glaring ingenuities. 

“Think,” I murmured faintly, “of London when the raids were 
on, black as a boothole except where the searchlights po:nted! 
Think of her feeble little night-lights now! And, Jim, I think III 
go in and put myself to bed early.” 

“Best plan, Monse.”’ But he elected to stay down smoking in 
the marble hall of the Dollardorf for a while still. 

When after luxuriating in that super-bathroom and my first 
hot fresh-water revel for a fortnight, I tucked myself into that 
vast comfortable bed, I thought I should drop off into instant 
oblivion. I didn’t. I lay wakeful to the experience of many a 
traveler during the first night ashore. That movement of the sea 
seemed still to rock me; softly the room swayed as my cabin had 
swayed. Half lulled and half disturbed I lay, while lights seemed 
to slide between my closed eyelids. 

Not the brilliance of those Broadway meteors, not the square 
ceiling of lights casting downward from the Dollardorf entrance, 
but the primrose radiance of a full moon that in a sky of clearest 
indigo seemed to curtsey and rise, curtsey and rise. .... . 

Was it only three nights ago that we sat there? 

That slim pilot! What’s the good of thinking about him? 

But there was something about him that I’ve never met in any 
other man, not even in Jim—another kind of attractiveness from 
my twin’s. A gentle, quiet, restrained but very definite charm 
that would grow on one. His voice seemed to touch, ever so 
softly, a string in one’s heart. When he sang— 

Must discourage these memories; they are of no use whatso- 
ever. Why did he behave so oddly? Why be a close chum for 
three days, then—off? Even an engaged man might have asked 
for one’s address or left his own in case we were ever in Canada. 

Most of the Canadian officers did that for any of the people 
with whom they’d been friendly on the boat. On that last hot 
morning outside Halifax Harbor the deck was crowded by groups 
putting their heads together over address-books and scribbled 
envelopes. I’m almost sure I heard hinr asking Claudia Crane 
where a letter would find her. Yet he’d only talked to her for one 
evening. Why should he want to send a notice of his wedding or 
whatever it was to her? Why not to me? 

I suppose I should never have seen the young man again in 
any case. But I wonder—I wonder— 

Jim’s tap at the door interrupted my musings. 

“Come in, old thing. No, of course I’m not asleep yet. My 
dear boy, what I can’t imagine is how anybody in New York ever 
does go to sleep? What with the lights and the din and the music 
and the sort of strung-up feeling there is in the whole air of the 
place—do you get it too?” 

“T think I do a bit. Rather like being filled up with strychnine 
tonic, isn’t it?” returned my twin, snapping up a light, then 
letting himself down on to the foot of my bed and slinging a long 
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arm about the brass rail. 
in time.” R 

“You're prepared to stay here,” I put in doubtfully, from the 
pillow, “for some time, then?” 

“Depends. You see, my dear child, I think I’ve just picked up 
an idea.” 

I gazed upon him. For the moment at least he was entirely his 
buoyant, sanguine self. 

“Yes! Ive found a fellow who'll tell me things,” Jim in- 
formed me. “He’s one of the assistant-managers of this pub. A 
very decent chap—Day, his name is. English, but he’s lived over 
here umpty-two years, and he says he'll do anything he can for 
us. I told him why we’d come over to the States.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, no, not all about the girl, of course,” said Jim with his 
disarming blush. “I told him we were here on the track of a 
sort of missing relative, we’d got, so to speak. So we have!” he 
“‘Cousin America,’ after all! I told this chap we 
hadn’t got the vaguest clue of any kind to find ’em by. And he 
said the way to get things done in this country is through the news- 


”? 


“TI suppose we'll get acclimatized to it 


? 


pers. 
Jim nodded as he went on impressively. “You know, my dear 
kid, their newspapers over here are amazing. As you said, one’s 


got to see before one realizes. Just now, I asked the fellow at 
the book-stall place down there for an evening paper and he 
handed me a bundle that I’d have been jolly glad to have as a 
mattress, in France, often.” 

“But what about the man who’s going to help us?” 





It’s all so huge, so brigh 
and—oh, so loud 


“Oh! He says he'll give 
me an introduction,” Jim 
continued, “to the advertis 
ing manager of ‘one of the 

biggest papers in this burg,’ and that 

he’d put me on to the way to go 

about things. Probably be quite sim 

ple, after that. After all, it’s what I 

thought of myself in London, wasn’t 
it? Times, Agony Column, all that stunt? Well 
here it'll be another sort of agony column. She an 
swered, that first time. So—” 

It was cheering to see his optimism, even though i 
could not share it. And I heard him whistling softly 
after he said good-night to me and went off to his 
own palatial sleeping-apartment next door to mine. 


CHAPTER V 
MESSAGE 


(New York; a fortnight later.) 

NTIL tonight I haven’t felt that we were one single half-inch 

nearer to that girl of Jim’s, even though we had got across 
to her side of the Atlantic. Tonight, though, I do feel that the 
start has been made. Yes, and in the right direction, and by live 
and modern methods—that is, they’re modern to us. To an Amer- 
ican it all might seem quite an obvious way to set about the quest 
I may as well say at once (though I’d never say it to Jim, know 
ing too well my place as the Model British Sister), that in the 
matter of the personal advertising touch, I was right after all and 
Jim was wrong. He came back dashed again from his interview 
with the advertising manager of that big paper to whom Mr. Day 
of the Dollardorf had given him an introduction. 

“Now, see here, Captain Vaughan. You might just as well trv 
to launch a battleship in a bathtub as attempt to settle a propo- 
sition of this nature on British lines of advertising,” he was tol’ 
by the American business man. ‘No doubt you'll have seen ovr 
advertisements over here. What you want is something that'il 
make this name Cousin America as familiar to every reader in 
the States as the names of certain cigarettes and certain biscuit: 
Sure. Now, Captain Vaughan, what sum of money had you 
thought of putting down on that?” 
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Jim (feeling suddenly, he said, as if he’d “stopped one” again) 
said: “Er—well, I’m afraid, you know, I hadn’t really thought 
about that aspect of the question yet.” 

‘“That’s the aspect you certainly will have to think about,” said 
the American, holding out a cordial hand of farewell as he rose. 
“Come back and see me again when you've gotten that aspect 
definitely figured out in your mind. Good afternoon. Pleased to 
have met you, Captain.” 

Jim departed to fetch me from where I awaited him in one of 
the thickly carpeted lounges of the Dollardorf, and haled me 
forth to our favorite confectioner’s on Fifth Avenue, where the 
entrance to the upstairs room, when that full up, is guarded by a 
string of beads slung from white post to white post. 

“Tea! Tea’s the first consideration,’ Jim began. He always 

does begin by discussing something that has nothing to do with 
the matter at his heart. ‘Tea is the one kind of food they do 
fall down on, over here. Their coffee’s nectar, always. But their 
tea! How’s it in your teapot, Monse?” 
“Three tea-leaves,” I reported sadly, “tied up in a little muslin 
bag.” 
“Ha, yes—the-smile-of-an-anemic-blonde type. Mine’s stewed 
until it’s the-scowl-of-a-bilious brunette— Please!’’ With his best 
smile turned upon a waitress who looked as if she had just stepped 
off the front page of a fashion magazine: “Do you think you 
could let us have some of your exquisite coffee or chocolate in- 
stead of this—er—this this?” 

Very pleasantly the waitress returned the smile, but she added 
rather reproachfully: “I’m sorry you think our tea is so poor.” 

“Your tea was jolly good once,” Jim told her gently, “but you 
know what you did with it!” 

“Pardon?” said the pretty waitress. " 

“You took the lot of it and poured it into Boston Harbor,” Jim 
reminded her cheerily, “—since when there hasn’t been a cup of 
decent tea in the country.” 

The girl still smiled at him, but bewilderedly. As Jim remarked 
presently, she’d probably only lived for half a generation out of 
Sweden, so that ancient history was lost upon her. Over the per- 
fect coffee with which she replaced the other beverage Jim told 
me the story of his afternoon. 

He wound up: ‘“Monse, this enterprise seems to be quite im- 
practical without an awful lot of money. Now, the question 
is—” 

With many people, I suppose, the question would have been 
how soon they could get out of this expensive predicament and 
zo home. These people are not of the type of my twin. He, as 
things grow ever more ruinously expensive, never by any chance 
suggests a detail in which we might economize. His preoccupation 
is inevitably: “Where can we raise the money for it?” 

This, possibly, may be a more constructive type of mind than 
the other. Jim says it is; but then he naturally would. 

“The question is,” he went on, gazing reflectively about the 
daintily appointed restaurant, “how I am to get an awful lot of 
money. Stacks of money I evidently must have. Not only now— 
that nice little lump of cash for the wood ought to keep us and 
so forth for a month or so—not only now, but later.” 





“Later?” 

“Yes,” said Jim, setting his jaw. “Later.” 

I knew what there was in that gesture. The conviction that the 
rent for letting the Old Place, furnished, plus his share of Great- 
uncle James’s modest patrimony, plus his pension, were not 
enough to get married on! 

“Money,” said Jim simply, “has got to be acquired in quite 
respectable masses, shortly, by the Vaughan family. It must 
be. Don’t ask how, Monse, Somehow, I read in a book once 
that if only you want a thing badly enough, you get it. Thing to 
do is, want it enough. Up to now I haven’t worried so much about 
cash. I shall now start. Then something will happen. Now, 
see if it doesn’t. I’ve always had luck on my side.” 

Over the pyramid of luscious layer-cakes I looked at him. 
Those clear eyes of his showed a glint of unshakable resolution 
and optimism. Somehow it communicated itself to me. Yes, I 
felt that some success was ahead of this happy-go-lucky dare- 
devil of twenty-three always prepared to rush in where older and 
wiser people would certainly have feared to tread. 

So far there’s been no sign of our ever being a penny richer— 
only of spending far more money than we’ve got. Sight-seeing 
has run away with a frightening lot of it. We have been to 
Philadelphia, of course, on that perfunctory “business” about 
those shares. We've been all over New York and up their Wool- 
worth Tower. Together we’ve been “hareing about,” as he calls 
it, every day—the two of us, plus the unseen companion, a young 
man’s vision of a girl. I know that was always with us, though 
Jim had dropped speaking about her. 

Then, this afternoon the decision was: “We must do a bit of 
shopping, my child—for you.” 

“Me?” 

“Ves,” said Jim, looking down upon me with affection—and 
when he does that he can say anything he likes without hurting 
my feelings. “I simply can’t go about here any longer with a 
girl who looks so absolutely all wrong among these well-turned- 
out other women in this pub and in the streets and restaurants 
and places. Can’t!” 

“My dear old thing,” I protested, “why worry, at this time of 
day, because your sister, in a land where the women are the 
decorative sex, is shown up as what she is? I always was the 
indecorative door-mat, and I—” 

“Rot,” said Jim affectionately. “You look quite possible, 
even here. In fact, I never seem to have noticed, before, what a 
decent ’plec you’ve got. They over-do the rouge a bit in New 
York, I fancy. It’s your feet that are wrong, mostly.” 

“Feet? Now, I did think that if I had one feature that was 
fairly all right—” 

“Yes, it’s not so much your feet as your shoes,” said this 
brotherly critic, gazing down at mine. “Too short and stumpy— 
much. All very well in ’16, when everybody was. If London 
it’s still allowed, though old-fash., I know, to have your instep 
rising straight up out of your big toe. But not in this land. 
Wont do. You’ve got to make up your mind to taper away, 
long and slim.” 


“Right-o!” said I meekly. (Continued on page 108 ) 
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‘Two Interesting Jobs: 


How Miss Grace Hall 

progressed from a Maine 

farm to a great New 
York restaurant. 


By JUDITH WILLIAMS 


Miss Grace 
E. Hall 


WOMAN who has scored an unusual success in a line of 
work until recently absolutely closed to women is Miss 
While wom- 


A 


Grace E. Hall, hostess of New York’s Café Savarin. 
an’s influence as a very desirable factor in hotel life is fast being 
recognized, a restaurant like the Café Savarin has heretofore 
been considered too big a job for a woman. 

The Savarin commands the patronage of the busy Wall Street 


district. It occupies the basement of the Equitable Building, 
one of the largest office-buildings in the world, with a population 
of twenty-five thousand. Under it all is the Café Savarin. 

This restaurant is a mammoth place—three huge dining-rooms, 
a ca‘eteria (catering to women only) and lunch-counter service 
for men; yet the crowds cannot be accommodated. A new feature, 
“room service,” is just being adopted. This means that a busy 
man may lunch in his own comfortable office alone, or that he 
may entertain a group of friends—all without leaving his desk. 

One is lost in amazement at the small floor-space devoted to 
kitchen and service rooms! The kitchen is not much larger than 
one usually finds in a small restaurant; yet it supplies the dining- 
rooms, cafeteria and lunch counters. 

Being hostess of the Café Savarin is no sinecure. Success in 
such a position calls for years of training in hotel management, 
the possession of poise and tact—Miss Hall’s never-failing assets. 
She generally supervises everything and assumes the attitude of 
the interested hostess towards the Savarin patrons. 

The steps which led to Miss Hall’s taking up hotel work as a 
vocation are interesting to follow. She was born and reared on 
a farm down in Maine, the youngest of twelve children. The 
schools were just the ordinary country schools, and the small 
girl struggled to keep up with her classes, ever wondering just 
why the work was so hard for her. She had a keen mind, but 
the other children seemed to be learning things about which she 
was ignorant. It was all a matter of eyesight. 

“When the condition was corrected,” said Miss Hall, “I made 
up for lost time; entered high school at fourteen notwithstand- 
ing my handicap, and completed a three-year course in two years. 
After graduation I taught in an ungraded school, thinking I 
would make teaching my vocation, as I always have been extremely 
fond of and interested in children. Teaching a country school 
is very strenuous; after two years my health gave out, and I 
was ill for eleven weeks. When I recovered, teaching had lost 
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. Was never even put to me. 


its charm and I took a position as bookkeeper, though I had 
had no training in that kind of work. A friend of our famil 
had charge of a furniture-store in Maine. He was in need of a 
bookkeeper, and knowing that I was good at mathematics, per- 
suaded me to take the position with the understanding that I would 
be coached. I kept a single-entry set of books for nearly two 
years, and then our friend closed out his business. 

“I was at a loss to know just what to do. Having started 
out for myself, I had no intention of going back to the farm. 
Fortunately I saw an advertisement which specified—‘a younz 
lady—at least four years’ experience in double-entry bookkeeping. 
None other need apply.’ The mere fact that I had nerve enough 
to answer the advertisement and learn the particulars made tem 
assume that I had had the required experience, and the question 
To my surprise I found my prospec- 
tive employer was the proprietor of a well-known health resort 
and what they really wanted was some one on whom they could 
depend as to character and honesty. During our conversation he 
made the work appear so very difficult that I was determined 
to try it out, and so after a lengthy conference he decided that 
if my credentials were satisfactory he would give me a five 
weeks’ trial. In less than ten days I received notice that the 
position was mine, and there I remained for seven years—nothing 
more ever being said about the trial. 

“Then followed a two-year position with a shoe house. Still 
I was not doing the thing I really wanted to do and felt like 
considering my life work. I was restless—discontented. 

“I went to Boston because my sisters were living there, and 
my next position was one of the hardest that I have ever filled. 
I had really learned to be a bookkeeper. I remained with that 
concern—an electrical-supply house—for nearly two years. I 
left because I was run down and needed a vacation. 

“Then I felt I wanted to get back into hotel life. I had acquired 
a liking for it; there is, indeed, a fascination about the work 
that only a hotel person can really appreciate. I cannot tell 
just what the lure is—whether it is the constant meeting with 
different people, the pleasing contact with guests, or just each 
day’s work bringing new duties and new problems to work out. 
At any rate it is wonderfully interesting and broadening. 

“So as my first step I took a position as front-office cashier 
in a Boston hotel. After about two and one-half years I was 
offered a position by the proprietor of the Hotel Lenox in Boston 
and remained with them for seven years. During that per‘od I 
was their chief accountant, acting treasurer and was finally made 
treasurer of the Lenox Hotel Company. This association brought 
me in contact with nearly every phase of hotel life and was very 
beneficial. From there I went to the Hotel Taft in New Haven 
in the interest of my same employers. Many situat:ons arose 
during those years which required tact and diplomacy as well as 
executive ability. 

“Four years ago when the Savarin opened, I was asked to take 
charge of the books and held that position until some two years 
ago, when there was a change in the management and I was placed 
in my present position.” 

Miss Hall’s hobby? She says she is too busy to have one— 
that she lives life as it comes. Her chief pleasure, however, is 
caring for her little apartment just off Riverside Drive. She is 
very domestic, and, oddly enough, enjoys cooking. 
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How ‘They Were Won 


The story of Mrs. Margaret 
Josephine Blair, a grand- 
mother who made a new job 
for herself: as told to— 


PAUL CRISSEY 


ERE is the story of Mrs. Margaret Josephine Blair, who 

tackled an opportunity which she herself discovered, in- 
vented a new job for herself and succeeded at it—a grandmother 
with enough “pep” to put to shame the average business man. 
The story, as she told it: 

For twenty years I plodded along in the domestic-arts de- 
partment of one of the largest State universities in the North- 
west. Then one day I was formally notified that I was a grand- 
mother. Of course I liked it. What woman doesn’t? But 
somehow I began to combine two facts in my mind. They were 
“grandmother” and “school-teacher.” I knew I didn’t feel like 
a grandmother. And I knew I didn’t want to die a school-teacher. 

On the spur of the moment I decided that I would prove to 
myself that I was not a grandmother in the sense of having 
reached my ultimate peak of attainment, and that my reputation 
as a teacher did not indicate the full measure of my ability. 

And then, quite unexpectedly, I met one day a woman who 
has charge of the advertising for a big department-store. 

“You look as fresh as though you had just stepped out of a 
gymnasium,” she remarked as we shook hands. 

“I have,” I answered, laughing. “My room is my gymnasium 
twice each day. And it has been for twenty-five years.” 

She looked at me for a minute and then asked: “When can 
you come down and talk to the girls at the store about those 
exercises?” 

I don’t know what prompted me to accept the invitation, but 
I did. 

When I went home that night after my talk to the store girls, 
I felt a vague, new problem stirring in my mind—an idea form- 
ing. I had been paid—and well paid—fer something that I knew 
and could talk about intelligently and interestingly. 

The following day I returned to the store and stopped at the 
first counter. I picked up a package of pins and asked some 
little nonsensical question about them. The salesgirl was respect- 
ful, but what she didn’t know about pins would have filled a 
library. 

Somehow I just couldn’t help telling her what I knew about 
pins—their history and their development and how and where 
they were made. When I finished, the girl exclaimed: 

“Goodness sakes! I didn’t know that pins amounted to all 
that!” 

I began to delve deeper. My next stop was at the linen-counter. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked, “where this piece of linen came 
from?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” answered the girl regretfully. 

And when I got through talking to her, she knew more about 
linen than she had ever dreamed of. By this time I was thor- 
oughly warmed up, and I went to the manager of the store. 

“Do you know,” I asked, “that this store knows less about 
the goods it sells than the people who buy those goods?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he answered. “Why? Is that true?” 

I told him of my experiences with the clerks. 

“Well,” he parried, “what’s the answer?” 

“T'll tell you in the morning,” I replied. 

“TI propose to deliver a series of lectures in this store,” I told 
the manager on the following day. “They will extend over one 
week, Three days will be devoted to your sales-force and the 
balance of the week to your customers.” 


Mrs. Margaret 
Josephine Blair 


’ 


“And your—er—remuneration?’ 
“Will be one hundred and fifty dollars and expense,” I stated. 
“I’m sold on the idea,” he announced. “When can you begin?” 

I put in a busy week. I dug up the notes.I had taken on all 
of my European trips, and what information I wanted that I 
hadn’t obtained, I got from textbooks on the subject. 

Then the lectures began. Two of them were held in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon. I took the girls and men from each 
department at different times and told them what I knew about 
the things they were selling. I told it in as interesting a way 
as I couia, and then I told them what I thought about the way 
in which they pretended to be salesmen. Oh; it wasn’t such 
an easy task, and sometimes I could actually feel the very air 
bristle with the antagonism of department managers and old 
employees. 

One, in particular, 1 recall. He was bald-headed and his very 
attitude, as he sat down, seemed to shout: ‘What does she 
know about my business?” 

I made up my mind to talk to that one man in particular; so 
I started in on a-regular Burton Holmes’ travelogue, and I took 
that man through the flax-fieids and the great linen-bleaching 
fields, to Belfast and to every other place where I had been where 
they knew what linen was. When I concluded, he was the first 
to come up and shake hands with me. 

“T enjoyed it immensely,” he said heartily. 

At the end of the week the manager handed me a check for 
one hundred and fifty dollars and fifty dollars for expense. 

“Are you satisfied?” I asked. ‘ 

“T am not,” he replied curtly, and my heart dropped. “And 
I sha’n’t be satisfied until I have your promise that you will 
return this fall and do it all over again, or something like it.” 

The answer is that since that time I have traveled from the 
Canadian interior almost to the Gulf of Mexico and from the 
Atlantic shore to the Pacific coast. For fifteen straight weeks, 
when my tour began, I drew each week a check for two hundred 
dollars and expenses. Other weeks since then I have earned from 
one hundred to three hundred dollars, and never an engagement 
have I filled that I have not left with a specific request to return 
in the near future. 

In a few years, at this pace, I will not have to work. Then 
if I feel like a grandmother, I shall retire and devote my life tc 
living up to being a grandmother. But I shall not die a school- 
teacher. 
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iss MILLICcENT SusSAN McGonicaL, aged four and a 

half, was “showing off” for the edification of her 
adoring relatives, who were distributed about her mother’s 
handsome living room in various restful attitudes of after- 
Sunday-dinner inaction—all except Aunt Milly, tailor-made 
and trig, who sat with a slight air of expectancy while she 
joined in the fun. 

“Now show us how Gran’pa Martin sells a house to a man,” 
said Larry McGonigal, with a tweak of the curls that had 
been his lifelong torment, but that crowned the poll of his 
small daughter with honey-colored glory. 

With a slightly bored air Milly Sue cocked one eye toward 
heaven, drew the pink bow of her mouth around an imaginary 
pipestem, threw out her chest, and parroted: 

“Sits wooms an’ baf? Garden? Ah, t’was the han’ of Pwovi- 
dence sint ye here the day! Ye’ll niver see suts a buy again, wid 
the neates’ forty-foot lot that iver a clothesline stwetched over. 
S’all we bind the bargain now?” 

A gale of applause greeted this exhibition, and the libeled 
Martin O’Kelly tossed the infant Cissy Loftus high in the air. 
“Tis a genius ye are!” he cried. “The day is comin’ whin ye’ll 
shower us all wid glory.” 

Irene winked at Milly. ‘Now be Aunt Sue giving orders to 
the chauffeur, baby,” she whispered. 

The child swelled her small self out like a pouter pigeon and 
began to hobble along uncertainly, in imitation of a large woman 
with feet too small to bear her weight in comfort. She flung 
out one elbow and with deliciously caricatured haughtiness raised 
an imaginary lorgnette to the bridge of her buttony nose. 

Her audience howled, Sue, her great-aunt, being reduced to a 
gasping condition symptomic of apoplexy. In the midst of the 
uproar Irene, who was near a window, lifted her voice in warning: 

“Jiggers, everybody! Larry, get into your coat! Dad, hide 
your pipe and take your feet off that tabouret. Look highbrow— 
pretend we’re discussing—er, Maeterlinck. Mr. Hoyt-Walker has 
come for Milly.” 

“Indeed!” Miss Cassidy’s russet eyes sparkled as they rested 
on the impudent, lovely face of her sister. “I happen to be all 
ready, and so I'll meet Mr. Hoyt-Walker at the door. Then you'll 
all be spared the trouble of acting any way but perfectly natural,” 
she ended sweetly. 
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“Wow!” said Larry, throwing up one arm as 
if warding off a blow. Sue chuckled, and Irene 
reddened as through the window she watched 
her sister being carefully assisted to the seat 

of a conservative little roadster. “She needn’t have slammed 
all of you, to get back at me,” she murmured, resentfully. 

Milly Sue, observing that she was no longer the center 
of attraction, went placidly back to her dolls. 

“You had no call to tease her, Renie,” reproached their 
mother, now Maggie O’Kelly. “You know how touchy 
she is about him.” 

“She ought to be! Milly’s not stupid—she knows it’s 
just a business transaction, her cash for the name of Hoyt- 
Walker. I don’t care if I did say it!”—to her mother’s 

“Sh, sh!” “She doesn’t love him!” 

“Milly’s a business woman, Irene,” said Sue. “She’s ambitious. 
and I don’t blame her. Remember she isn’t young and romantic 
any more.” : 

“Milly’s never had a love-affair,” persisted Irene. “Then, how 
does she know what may come? And people don’t get too old 
for romance. Look at Mamma!” 

“Old, is it?” bridled Maggie. “TI still have me hair and teeth, 
thanks, and strength to put you across me knee and belt you for 
your impidence, had I the mind. Old!” 

With side-smiles at each other, the men tiptoed from the room. 
leaving the field to their women. 

“Ah, but they do,” breathed Sue, answering Irene. She rose 
and stood by the parted window-curtains, a huge woman, modishly 
coiffured and gowned, her white skin massaged and made youthful 
by every artifice known to the salvagers of beauty but in the 
strong light giving toll for each of her barren years. ‘Would 
you like Milly to be like me, some day? God forbid! Let her 
have her half-loaf; isn’t it better than no bread at all?” 


ILLICENT CASSIDY stood waiting for an elevator to carry 
her to her office the following morning. On her face was 
a look of satisfaction mingled with anxiety; and as she wondered 
whether blonde Hattie, who had been with her five years, would 
be able to measure up to a promotion as manager of the establish 
ment of Sue and herself—Aimée and Millicent’s beauty parlors— 
she absently twisted around the third finger of her left hand a 
ruby doublet in an old-fashioned setting. 
The ring was one that had belonged to Hoyt-Walker’s grand- 
mother, and as he slipped it on Milly’s finger, he had managed 
to convey to her how greatly she was honored by being permitted 
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to wear a Hoyt-Walker heirloom. His manner implied that of 
course she was able to appreciate the difference between com- 
mercial and other—greater—values. Milly had pinkened at the 
compliment—and missed the subtle condescension. 

Quite unbidden, as she stood waiting, there came to her the 
night when Larry, her brother-in-law, had made his first big deal, 
and brought home to his wife the gorgeous square-cut, platinum- 
set diamond she had been longing for. Irene had shrieked with 
delight as she slipped the flaming circle on her finger and smothered 
her husband in an avalanche of hugs and kisses. He had lifted her 
high in his arms and carried her triumphantly from room to room 
to display the gift; they had reminded Milly of two children, 
proud of their new shiny shoes. Other pictures came: Irene 
leaning out of the window with Larry’s coffee, to cool it, while 
he, late for the office, snatched on collar and tie; Irene, when 
she had been pettish and ill, asleep in the arms of her husband, 
her head on his shoulder, her little slippered feet dragging as 
he rocked her. That was what it was to be in love—and young. 
Her married life, of course, would be different. 

Milly’s springtime had been spent, nine hours a day of it, in 
the dusty rear room of an old-time hair-dressing shop, threading 
hairs through canvas wig-forms, or standing with aching feet, and 
massaging, creaming, sudsing, sousing, rinsing, combing and curl- 
ing, in an effort.to give a semblance of beauty to women to whom 
in most cases Nature had been as cruel as fate was kind. In 
those days her idea of a worth-while evening was a flannellette 
wrapper, a pair of her mother’s slippers, a magazine and two 
chairs—one for her feet. She was not of a romantic turn, and 
she was not minded to encourage the care-free, impecunious 
youths of the neighborhood who might have enriched her leisure 
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hours and found her fair. She was not able to recognize her 
knight among them, for as she told Irene, he must at least have 
held one job for six successive months. So she had been passe | 
coldly by for more responsive maidens with less candid tongue; 

Times had changed. Milly had no dearth of suitors now, no 
need she lure them with soft words. Salesmen and represent: 
tives of the firms she dealt with, brokers and real-estate mer: 
offering her gilt-edged investments purely in a spirit of altruisn 
Most of them were men with thinning hair, all of them with 
thickening waist-lines and more or less wheezy under exertion 
and all of them were eager to bestow upon her in exchange fo 
her bank-account and her untarnished maiden purity their second 
hand affections and their passé selves. 

The Hoyt-Walkers may have been aristocratic idlers, but the 
had at least respected the temples of their souls. Milly experi- 
enced a calm satisfaction as she thought of her fiancée’s sinew 
well-tailored length, his faultless manners. She was a busines: 
woman, and she knew what she was doing. 

In her absorption she was staring at the news-stand, and th 
grimy little boy in charge began to squirm uneasily under her 
fixed gaze. Then for the first time she noticed the grimy littl: 
boy. Where was Nolan King? 

Nolan King was a returned soldier who had brought an empty 
coatsleeve back across the seas. He had been in the building 
for some time, but so self-effacing was his manner that one took 
one’s evening paper, hardly realizing that he was there. Milly. 
who considered it policy to be on good terms with the employees 
of the building, had only lately learned his name. She asked the 
elevator-starter if he was ill. 

He nodded. “Down with the flu.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! Does anyone know how he is?” 

“I’m going to send one of the boys out to see him tonight. 
He rooms out south. I'll let you know.” 

“Tf there’s anything I could do—” She hesitated. She and 
the elevator-starter were good friends; since fortune had smile: 
on Milly, it had been her pleasure to play Lady Bountiful, under 
his direction, a good many times. 

“He’s a queer sort of a duck, Miss Millicent—proud as sin 
If there was anything to be done, it would have to be slipped over.” 

Milly, in her office, thoughtfully hung up her furs. Somehow 
she would like to do something for Nolan King. 

That night she took dinner with her mother and announced 
her engagement. Maggie accepted the news in a subdued, resigne | 
sort of way that irritated Milly, knowing as she did her mother’s 
buoyant disposition and with what joy she would have greete | 
the tidings had the match been after her own heart. “You'd 
think I was going behind bars, instead of marrying a name to 
make any woman proud,” said Milly to her sister, exasperated, 
yet with an odd thrill of pride in her mother’s absolute lack 
of worldliness. 

“It'll amount to the same thing,” sniffed Irene. “You'll spend 
the rest of your life living down your own name. Id hate to be 
you, Milly. Me, I'll take a man instead of a name, every time.” 

“Mr. Hoyt-Walker is a man amd a gentleman,” said Milly 
haughtily, “The trouble with you is—” 

Ah, no! Big-hearted, shambling Larry was a gentleman, every 
lanky inch of him. Yet he and Hoyt-Walker had precious little 
in kind! 

“Huh, that tailor’s dummy!” muttered Irene. 

Thereupon a coolness arose between the sisters, which endured 
until Milly forgave. For Irene was just incurably romantic, 
thought Milly indulgently. 


OR the welfare of Aimée and Millicent, their follow- 

ing must not be conscious of any change in manage- 
ment. So Milly’s efforts to put everything in order that 
Hattie might step into her shoes without a disturbing ripple 
brought her to work early and kept her late at night. But 
she was enveloped in an aura of calm content; her busines; 
life would soon be a thing of the past. She was tired; sh: 
had served her time. She looked forward to her marriage 
as a haven of rest. 

Yet there were many things that she would miss. The 
girls that worked for her interests so zealously, they had 
ever been companions and chums, not hirelings. She would 
miss their greetings, the shop gossip at the noon hour. She 
would miss the excitement of battle with business rivals, the 

joy of matching wits in the game, the deference of those who 
sought her patronage, the respect of those who knew the fight 
she had made, and had watched her win. She wondered a little 
what would take the place of all this. 
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King strove for utterance. 
vour sister would like to have you tell --- 
“Milly? She’d murder me in cold blood.” 


Then the people in the building, she would miss their friendly 
attitude, their good-will—Even Nolan King w:th his diffident 
smile. Strange, how the thought of him continued with her! 
It was the aristocratic aloofness of Hoyt-Walker’s countenance she 
would have her thoughts surround, not the pale, quiet face of 
the news-stand man, the pity of his empty sleeve. 

He had come back to work thinner, and his manner if any- 
thing quieter;, and he had answered Milly’s courteously com- 
miserating inquiries with a reticence that slightly nettled her. 
She thought to herself, somewhat irritably, that it was on'y 
natural to want to do something for a man as deserving as Nolan 
King. Larry could place him in the way of something better 
than his present work. Once she had engineered some scheme 
that would benefit him in a material way, perhaps she could get 
him out of her mind. 

When she left the office there was only one elevator running 
and the entrance was almost deserted. King had her paper folded 
and ready. He always wrapped and put aside her magazines, 
too, to save them from any possible soil. He was not so solicitous 
of his other women patrons. She paused before the news-stand 
to draw on her gloves, and King noticed the tired circles around 
her eyes. 

“You’re working too hard, Miss Millicent,” he ventured with 
unusual loquacity. 

She smiled up at him. There was about Milly’s smile a young, 
virginal sweetness of which she was unaware. In repose her 
mouth was firm and shrewd, her eyes keen; when she laughed, 
her fun-loving Irish ancestry crinkled her cheeks and spoke in 
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rounded echoes; but her smile was a revelation of the maiden 
essence of her. 

“I’ve been putting things in shape for my successor.” 

“Your successor!” The word was like a metallic spark. 

“Oh, I haven’t sold out, only I’m turning things over to my 
manager. You see, I am going to be married.” 

“Oh!” He had recovered his poise, but beneath the counter 
his fingers twisted knots in a bit of string. “May I wish you— 
much happiness, Miss Millicent.” 

“Of course.” Milly struggled with her glove, wondering why 
she felt awkward and self-conscious. Not even Hoyt-Walker 
affected her thus. “What are you reading?” she asked as he 
piled a book and a newspaper together prepatatory to leaving. 

“Blackstone’s Commentaries,” he said with a half-smile. “Pretty 
dry, but I dig into it awhile every night.” 

He saw that the name meant little to her. In truth, outside 
of the everydays of: life and business, Milly’s knowledge was 
limited. None knew this better than herself; it was something 
that, given a little leisure, she would make her business to remedy. 

“I’m pegging away at law,” he explained. “You see, for a 
chap like me, there isn’t much future except in some such way. 
It'll take a good while, but it’s sort of a life-line.” 

Milly swallowed. “I’ve been wondering,” she began bravely, 
“that is, I thought maybe my brother—he has a good deal of 
influence— Isn’t there some better paying work—that you could 
get in the meantime?” she ended lamely. 
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He shook his head. “You see, this wasn’t all.” He touched 
is empty sleeve. “Gas and other things. I’m not good for 
much,” he added with a briefness that showed a desire to dispose 
of a humiliating confession. “So I’ve got to go easy for awhile. 
But it might be worse; I can get lots of reading done.” 

“Of course!” Milly felt like a blundering meddler. “My 
— here, I see. Good night.” Impulsively she held out her 

“Good night,” he answered with the barest touch of her gloved 
fingers. 

She glanced quickly up, a little piqued. His gray eyes were 
fixed on her, and their depths were luminous with golden light, 
a queer, soft light, that seemed to fill her with a sweet, tingling 
glow. Her cheeks grew suddenly warm; her eyes dropped before 
his, and a slight giddiness swayed her. ‘“G-good night,” she 
stammered again as she turned away. 


In the shelter of the taxi she pressed her hands to her burning - 


cheeks. “Idiot!” she murmured savagely. An emotional dis- 
turbance such as this was something new to her. She wondered 
if he had noticed. What had ailed her, anyway? She leaned 
back and grew calmer. It was probable that she would never 
have occasion to speak to the man again. 

She remembered, with flat distaste, that she was to attend a 
symphony concert with Hoyt-Walker, that evening. What a 
nuisance—she would barely have time to dress! She yawned 
and thought longingly of bed... .. Nolan King probably spent 
most of his evenings in study. The starter had said that he 
roomed. That meant he had no real home. He couldn’t be much 
more than thirty, either. What a dreary life for a man like him! 


HE concert over, Milly leaned back in the little roadster 

and closed her eyes. Hoyt-Walker had found her singularly 
unresponsive all evening. To all his tentative suggestions regard- 
ing plans for their future she had agreed without question. She 
had expressed but one wish: she wanted a quiet home wedding 
with as little display as possible. 

This was hardly in keeping with his family’s precedent, but 
there were several reasons why he was glad to agree. One was 
Milly’s bourgeois relatives—he intended, when things were once 
settled, to relegate them to a pleasantly dim background. 

He glanced at Milly. Her cloak had slipped back, and in 
the dimness her face was shadowed, but he could see how the 
white V of her throat rose and fell with her breathing. His 
instinct had warned him not to attempt love-making, not to alarm 
the girl’s slumbering perceptions; he too had sensed that sweet, 
virginal essence in her that had never been stirred. But she was 
a pretty woman and his affianced wife. There was a limit to a 
man’s restraint. He slipped his arm around her and drew her 
to him, pressing his lips to hers. 

He was not prepared for her quick, shrinking withdrawal, the 
gesture with which she repulsed him. He had taken but his due, 
and so he told her, in unmistakably offended tones. 

Milly was aghast at the sudden revulsion of feeling that his 
kiss had brought; she realized the justice of his stand. 

“T’m sorry,” she whispered faintly. “I really—didn’t mean—” 
—— were beating in her head. “I think—perhaps I am 
i be 

He stared straight ahead in affronted silence. To Milly the 
car seemed to creep. Her one thought was to get where she 
could be alone. 

Hoyt-Walker turned a corner with unusual recklessness. There 
was a warning trumpet from a car coming from the opposite 
direction. A man, crossing the street, stepped back. With a 
muttered imprecation Hoyt-Walker jammed down his brake; the 
man hesitated, took a step forward, slipped, and fell in the path 
of the other car. 

There was the hurried gathering of onlookers that follows a 
city accident; the street grew blocked; impatient voices were 
raised in inquiry; then a policeman arrived with notebook and 
pencil and vested authority. Hoyt-Walker drew the roadster a 
little to one side and got out. Sick and trembling from the shock, 
Milly waited. . 

“The man is not fatally hurt,” reported Hoyt-Walker, return- 
ing. “Badly bruised, and I think his leg is broken. It wasn’t 
anybody’s fault—he stepped right in the way.” 

“He was trying to avoid us,” whispered Milly with pale lips. 

Her escort frowned. “The ambulance is coming; they'll have 
him in the hospital in ten minutes. We would better get away 
quickly to avoid being questioned. The poor fello= is a cripple; 
the newspapers like to play these things—” 

Milly put her hand to her heart. She had half-fancied 








as the man stood there— “Crippled? How?” she whispered 

“He has but one arm. Why, what is troubling you?” She 
had risen to her feet, her face chalky white. 

“Please—stop. Yes, please. I must see him, the man who was 
hurt. I think I know him. Don’t talk!” With a passionate 
gesture she swept aside his amazed remonstrances. “Don’t— 
bother me!” 

Tke injured man was being lifted into the ambulance. One 
look, and Milly was beside him. ‘“He’s a friend of mine,” was 
all she said in answer to inquiries and comments. Indeed, she did 
not hear them. And she saw nothing but the white, stained face 
of Nolan King as she sat with her hand over his heart. 

“Take him to St. Marks,” she told the officer in charge. Then 
carefully she slipped the rich satin of her skirt beneath his head, 
and with her filmy handkerchief tried, so gently, to wipe the 
mudstains from his cheek. 


OLAN KING, in his spotless hospital bed, immaculately 

combed and shaved, greeted his regular Wednesday after- 
noon visitor with a smile and a brightening of his gray eyes. 
World-weary and disheartened as he might be, no man with life 
in his veins could look upon Irene McGonigal and not feel his 
senses quicken. In that bare hospital room she was as sweet 
and stimulating as a breath of piney, arbutus-scented air. A 
peri by the name of McGonigal, thought King with a smile. 

By her side, her fluff of curls held sternly down by a black- 
satin poke bonnet, trotted Milly Sue. She gave her tiny hand 
to King and then became absorbed in the fascinating activities 
of two small boys and a dog just outside the window. 

“Getting along fine, aren’t you?” beamed Irene. “Milly sent 
you these,” laying beside him a tissue-papered bundle. Don't 
you like Ophelia roses? I love ’em. Milly’s been frightfully 
busy—you’ve no idea! Else she’d been out to see you.” 

“Oh, of course,” he answered hastily. “Please tell her not to 
trouble about me at all. You have both done too much. But 
the cast is coming off my leg tomorrow, and in another week 
I can go.” 

Irene smiled at him a minute in silence. He turned his head 
away from her and continued: “Of course I can never repay 
either of you for your kindness. But please tell your sister that 
I heard from the War Department today about my insurance. I'll 
soon be able to—” 

“Repay fiddlesticks!” exploded Irene. “Do you think Milly— 
or any other half-white person—is going to run over you and 
not—” 

“Miss Cassidy didn’t run over me,” he interrupted her quietly 
“I understand it was another car; and besides, it was my own 
fault.” 

“She said it was Hoyt-Walker’s fault. But of course no one 
would expect anything from that totem pole! And you don’t 
have to be so everlastingly stiff-necked. You could at least give 
poor Milly the consolation of—of—” She broke off and walked 
to the window. 

“You—you shouldn’t speak so disrespectfully of your future 
brother-in-law,” was King’s masterful attempt at lightness. 

“He isn’t my— Milly Sue, take this glass and go ask the lady 
at the end of the hall for some water to put the flowers in. See 
there she is. Hold it tight in both hands, honey.” 

With an air of determination Irene seated herself again. “He's 
not going to be my brother-in-law. The engagement is broken 
And we're all glad. He wouldn’t have made her happy.” 

King’s hand went slowly shut. He did not dare turn his face 
to Irene. 

“T—I suppose—”’ 

“She said it was because they weren’t suited to each other 
That isn’t so. I mean that wasn’t the reason. It was because 
she found out she was in love with some one else.” 

King strove for utterance. “Do you think your sister—would 
like to have you tell—” : 

“Milly? She’d murder me in cold blood. But I’ve made up 
my mind! Milly Cassidy found out she was in love with some 
one else—the night you were hurt. There! The point is—wha' 
I’m after is—” Even Irene’s hardihood was beginning to shake 
a little. “I want to know—how you feel toward her.” 

King made a desperate attempt to collect his stampeded senses. 
“You have a wonderful imagination, Mrs. McGonigal,” he said 
with a ghastly effort at a smile. 

“Don’t try to bluff.” Irene’s voice was somber. “I may be 
crazy to do this—but it’s our Milly. She deserves to be happy 
You can make her happy.” 

“What makes you think so?” he (Continued on page 106) 
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N a hot June Day, where would you Yather be than in a sub- 

way train? Echo answers. But if you are in the subway, 
if you are on your way to “see about an article,” if the editor has 
written you that he must have the article by the end of the week, 
what then? Yes, what then? 

All of which was as it was. It was the beginning of June. It 
was hot. The papers admitted that it shouldn't be hot in June. 
They said it was most unusual—a fact that was enlightening but 
scarcely comforting, because the heat remained, no matter what 
the reason. And I was in the subway train, the editor’s letter in 
my pocket. If I had been Pollyanna, now, I would have been glad 
—glad that there was a subway train and that I didn’t have to 
walk in the sun, glad that I could write the article and that there- 
fore I could eat. 

But I wasn’t radiating gladness just then, for I was looking at a 
tantalizing advertisement. The picture in question portrayed an 
alluring young lady in dainty white. She was sitting on the beach 
under a gay umbrella, and she was drinking a refreshing drink. 
At least, I was almost certain that it was refreshing; otherwise 
why that look of thorough enjoyment upon her face? A cool 
sea-breeze was fanning her cheek. All the time in the world was 
hers, to drink and to sit upon the beach. 

I looked down at my own self. Yes, my linen suit was un- 
doubtedly the correct thing for my occupation. It went well with 
my legal case! What was more, it was clean. But oh, it was not 
fluffy. No one could ever call it fluffy. Hot rebellion surged 
through my heart. I wanted to sit on the beach. I wanted to 


drink a cool, refreshing drink, with nothing to do till tomorrow. 
The editor’s 


I wanted to be fluffy! I shifted uneasily in my seat. 
letter in my pocket crackled warn- 
ingly. I came back to the subway 
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are team-mates. But the man who wrote that Subway advertise- 
ment had made a smile and me total strangers, on that June Day. 
So I did not smile, but resolutely opened the door and waiked in. 

Once inside, the office, I stated my errand. Mrs. Pollak, the 
President of the League? Yes, she was in, but busy. Would I 
wait? Yes, I would wait. I knew that Mrs. Pollak was worth 
waiting for at any time. I sat down. On the table beside me 
was a pile of attractive circulars. I picked one up. 

“An Invitation to Girls,” I read upon the cover. “This is an in- 
vitation from thousands of girls to one girl—you.”’ That was 
flattering. I read further. “Good times all the year round, for 
you, in a National League Club. Dancing.” That was a good 
start. I enjoy dancing. “Singing.” I enjoy singing, even though 
my solos at home do bring out sarcastic remarks about what 
the grand opera has missed! “Vacation—mountains, country, sea- 
shore.” Again there rose before my eyes the picture of that girl 
on the beach, a cool sea-breeze fanning her cheek, a refreshing— 

“You wish to see me?” a pleasant voice asked. I looked up. 
Mrs. Pollak was standing before me, smiling down at me. Her 
direct cordiality banished the rebellious thoughts that had been 
in my mind. Indeed, they might never have cropped out again, 
but Mrs. Pollak perceived the circular in my hand. And so she 
said: “You wish to join the Women Workers?” 

Inwardly,-I groaned. This was too much. 

“No,” said I wearily, “I already am a woman worker. I’ve 
been a woman worker for longer than I care to tell. And I’m 
not especially interested in being one, today. I want to be a 
summer-resort girl. I want to sit on a beach, in a dainty white 
dress, under a red-white-and-blue umbrella. I want to drink a 

cool, refreshing drink, through a 
straw. I want—” 





train with a jolt. Of course—the 
H. C. of L. It is always with us. 

So I did not go on to the railway 
station and buy a ticket for the 
beach. I got off at the station 
nearest the person who was to help 
me with the article. And I wended 
my way to an office. NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN WoRKERS was 
printed upon the door. Ordinarily, 
the sight of those five words would 
have brought a smile to my face. 
For I knew about the League, my 
mission now being to get the latest 
news about them. And I fully rea- 
lized that smiles and the League 








“My dear,” said Mrs. Pollak, “I 
quite understand. And you’ve come 
to the right place.” 

Puzzled, I followed her into her 
office. What did she mean by right 
place? Mrs. Pollak sat me down 
in a comfortable wicker chair by 
the window. She took from my 
hands the black legal case, sign of 
my profession. 

“Now,” she said, “forget that 
you are a woman worker.” 

“But,” I protested, “the edi- 
tor—” 

“Never mind the editor,” said 
she firmly. “Now, about that sum- 
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mer-resort-girl idea: why not be one? This is Friday. Why not 
come with me and be a summer-resort girl till Monday?” 

“But the editor,” I said again. Mine has always been a single- 
track mind. 

“Come with me,” went on Mrs. Pollak, “and I'll show you 
something that the editor and every American young woman will 
be glad to hear about; and,” she added tantalizingly, “you can 
be a summer-resort girl, too.” 

This was more like it. 

“But clothes,” I said. “What about clothes?” 

“Oh, we can arrange about them very easily,” replied Mrs. 
Pollak. “But first we must decide 
where to go. Our League, you 
know, has any number of vacation 
places. Do you wish to go to the 
shore, where you do indeed get the 
sea-breeze which fans your cheeks? 

And where there is surf-bathing and 
fires at night by the ocean? Or 
do you perhaps yearn for a ro- 
mantic island in an inland lake, 
where you can canoe, explore the 
woods and swim to your heart’s 
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content? Or are you 
perchance a farm girl 
who enjoys cows and 
chickens and dogs and 
cats? All of these the 
League can supply. 
You have but to 
speak. Where shall 
we go?” 

I was overwhelmed. 
Mrs. Pollak sounded 
so like the informa- 
tion-bureau. girls, 
those young ladies 
who had often raised 
my hopes with their 
descriptions of just 
the place for me— 
only to dash those 
hopes to the ground 
when they mentioned 
“the rates.” Would 
this be a_ bubble- 
dream too? 

“How much will it 
cost?” I asked auto- 
matically. 

“What you can af- 
ford,” replied Mrs. 
Pollak. (How did she 
guess, I wondered?) 
“T guess you don’t know about our 
League clubs. We're not just win- 
ter-time clubs, for girls earning 
their own living. We're summer- 
time clubs, too. And all those 
places which I have described are 
run by the girls. Of course the 
rates are reasonable. No use to 
have the camps otherwise.” 

Mrs. Pollak turned to her desk. 
From a drawer she took a pile of 
pictures. 

“Before you decide, look at 
these,” she said. “These are pic- 
tures of the places I mentioned.” 

Eagerly I looked at the pictures, while Mrs. Pollak explained 
to me about them. 

“This is a place high in the Berkshires,” she said. “It’s on 
an island, Robinson Crusoe’s Island; the girls call it; and here 
you see the faithful rowboats Martha and Mary.” 

I took up the picture and looked at the clubhouse. Large trees 
surrounded it, and swinging upon the broad veranda were several 
hammocks. The charms of the red, white and blue umbrella 
began forthwith to diminish. A broad, comfortable hammock, 
now—but again Mrs. Pollak was speaking. 

“If you are agriculturally inclined,” she was saying, “this camp 
might appeal. Here on the Allegheny River the girls camp and 
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raise vegetables and have a summer course in agriculture given 
by experts. But they don’t work all the time. Here is the 
log cabin to which they hike, and where they have the bacon- 
bats so dear to the heart of every girl who knows about them. 
See this tent avenue? Do you enjoy sleeping in a tent?” 
I did. This camp, now, why not—Once more Mrs. Pollak 
went on. 
“And here is one of our best shore places. 
there? We could get there by night boat.” 
By this time I was quite bewildered. The idea that I might 
acutally be a summer-resort girl was just beginning to seem real. 
The necessity for making a choice 
seemed quite beyond me. 
“TIsn’t this Fishermen’s 
quaint?” said Mrs. Pollak. 


How about going 


Lane 
“Tm- 


AN agine walking down it and meeting 


‘ some of the old sea-going fisher- 


men,” 
This decided me. 
| there. 


We would go 


“Let’s try that,” said I. 

“All right.” said Mrs. Pollak. 
“And now I'll tell you the rates— 

seven dollars a week. 
I presume for the 
week-end it will cost 
us a little more than 
a dollar a day. All 
right?” 

All right! Why, I 
thought, I have 
enough with me, for 
this! 

“I’m glad I work,” 
I responded. “That 
makes me eligible.” 
Then suddenly I 
flushed. Not twenty 
minutes before, I had 
passionately stated 
quite the opposite 
thing. Mrs. Pollak 
smiled. 

“That’s exactly 
what our vacation 
camps and lodges do,” 
she remarked. “Many 
a girl who goes to 
them feeling com- 
pletely fatigued and 
at outs with the 
world, returns to city 
ways full of enthusi- 
asm and full of en- 

ergy. 

So it was that Mrs. Pollak and 
I set forth for the girls’ club by the 
sea. My own work-weariness had 
quite disappeared by the time we 
arrived at the little village with its 
old Fishermen’s Lane. The old fish- 
ermen were there; we saw them 
later. But in the first exciting mo- 
ments we saw nothing but girls, 
girls surrounding us, girls welcom- 
ing us, girls singing to us, tall girls, 
short girls, girls with brown eyes, 
girls with blue eyes, all kinds of 
girls. Our progress to the house was slow but happy. And the 
very house itself seemed to welcome us, when at last we went 
up the steps. Simply furnished it was, but oh, so restful. 

Yet in spite of all the welcoming, something was wrong. What 
was the matter? A glance down at my suit, and I knew what 
it was. I was still in city clothes! That would never do. I 
appealed to Mrs. Pollak in my distress. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. And turning to the girls, she told them 
of our hasty departure and of our present predicament. Gifts 
promptly poured in upon us: skirts for walking, middies, shade- 
hats, bathing-suits. In a few moments Mrs. Pollak looked at me 
and I looked at her. We both looked with complacent satisfac- 
tion. 
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“They don’t really fit,” she admitted. 

“And nota thing is new,” I added. 

“But they’re undeniably comfortable,” she went on. 

“And if anything happens to them, we needn’t worry,” I re- 
sponded. 

Then, dismissing from our minds such minor considerations as 
clothes, we went out upon the shore with the girls. All that 
beautiful bright morning we explored, scrambling over rocks, not 
caring what the wind did to our hair. We sang and laughed as 
we went along, and I admit, we even played tag. Upon our re- 
turn, a short swim, and we were ready for dinner. I don’t re- 
member just how much I ate. Mrs. Pollak says she does, but 
I’m sure she must be mistaken. I couldn’t have done it, even 
with the huge appetite I did have! 

Such was the beginning of our week-end fun. How I should 
like to tell every detail! There were the hours when we did 
nothing but look at the sky and the sea. No long, long thoughts 
were in our minds. We simply looked and rested. Then there 
was the shore party, with the huge fire and the out-of-doors cook- 
ing and later, when the stars came out, the songs and the stores. 
And I mustn't forget the baseball game, with home runs, and 
an umpire, an’ everything. What matter if the third baseman 
suddenly thought she was running bases and made for the home 
plate? A very natural mistake, that, and quite readily to be 
understood. 

And as I played there with the girls, I began to hear more and 
more about the Club whose vacation-house by the sea this was. 
I learned that they had club-rooms, always open, always to be 
used for fun. 

“Tt’s the prettiest place,” said one girl. “When I get married, 
I want to furnish my house like it, so sort of quiet-looking.” 

“Yes,” remarked an- 
other, “when we furnished 
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tions every girl comes up against, like, “How can you cure your- 
self of the blues?” or “What makes an attractive personality?” 
We read books, too, and tell the other club-members what we 
think about them.” ; 

The talk, too, drifted to money-matters. Talk has a habit of 
doing that, these days. These money affairs, however, were not 
personal, but those of their club. What did they say? As a 
matter of course, they discussed their club budget. Ought they 
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it, we didn’t have any too |, 
much money. But our | 
secretary said we could | 
have it furnished in good 
taste, anyway. And so we 
did.” 

There were stories, too, 
of dances and stunt-par- 
ties and plays and—what 
was this?—of Forum 
Night. 

“Forum Night?” I 
asked. “Tell me about 
it,” 

“That’s when we dis- 
cuss things,” explained 
one of my new friends, 
“about politics and com- 
munity things and what 
we can do, as_ girls. 
Then we take up ques- 


to allow more for general 
social events, the coming 
winter, than they had done 
the year before? Social 
events, you know, do help 
so in arousing interest in 
the Club, besides being so 
much fun. But there were 
the classes. Their club 
mustn’t have classes un- 
less the teachers were the 
very best. And very best 
teachers must be paid ac- 
cordingly. Wouldn’t it be 
better, now, to increase 
the educational part of 
the budget, with even less 
for dances and the like 
than they had had be- 
fore? 

As I listened, I could see 
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that these club girls were 
learning something “for 
keeps.” Most of them 
would marry, in the years 
to come—yes, I concluded, looking closely at them, they would 
marry. And running family finances would not be so very differ- 
ent from these club money-matters. They would have to decide 
then, too, how much to spend for fun, how much for other things. 
They would be the purchasing-agents of their homes, and they 
would know what a budget is. Fortunate the young man whose 
wife knows that! 

But there was something else about these club-girls which I 
couldn’t help noticing. They were regular American girls, and 
so they didn’t talk finances all the time. 

Just then I happened to think of something. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “all this fun isn’t costing you much. Some 
of it doesn’t cost anything!” 

“That’s the big idea,” replied Mrs. Pollak. 
having fun—cheap.” 

I tried to tell Mrs. Pollak how much I had enjoyed it all. 

Mrs. Pollak smiled. ‘Did you find out?” she asked. 

“What?” said I. 

“What you wanted to know about the League,” answered she. 

Of course the article, the Editor! I waved my hand gayly. 

“I’m going straight home now, and write,” I asserted. 


“We're experts on 












































































RANCES CLYNE is the young woman who would be first. 

Once, not many years ago, she was the girl who would be 
first. A few years before, she was the child who wanted things to 
be well done. In all these phases her aim has been perfection. I 
predict that she will die with the demand upon her lips: “See that 
everything is done right at my funeral.” 

Hers is the task to make the women of San Francisco look as 
nearly like the best dressed women of New York as she can. 
Commercially she has passed the magic signpost which divides 
the road of success from the less- 
traveled road of great success. The 
magic point is the ten-thousand-dol.ar- 
a-year line. Ambitiously she had fo- 
cused her clear, large, near- and far- 
seeing eyes upon a business of her own 
which shall represent between four 
hundred thousand and five hundred 
thousand collars a year. That, her elder 
brothers in business say, she shortly 
will attain. 

The road by which she attained this 
gratifying height, before she is midway 
in the thirties, is a spiral with few 
descents and a generally ma ntained 
ascent. The first evidence of her bent 
was the tearing up of her mother’s hat 
and an endeavor to improve its struc- 
ture. 

“Why did you do it, Frances?” her 
mother demanded. 

The child lifted eyes in which fear 
held no place: “Because I didn’t like it 
and thought I could make it prettier,” 
was her answer. 

So was her business motto born. 

It was therefore only logical that she 
should go to a wholesale milliner shop a 
few years later and apply for work as 
a trimmer. She was employed at ten 
dollars a week. For nine y<ir; she was 
an active figure in the work-rooms of 
various millinery shops. Her salary 
gradually increased to twenty-seven dol- 
lars a week. 

Behold her then at twenty-one, ex- 
perienced, self-reliant, but tormented 
by ambition. She still wanted to be 
first. To be first she must become a 
part of a first-class house. She applied 
at one; she was engaged. She trimmed many and beautiful hats 
in a high room looking down upon the crowds of Twenty-third 
Street shoppers. 

Content? No. I have said, she wanted to be first. While 
she worked as a trimmer and she turned her eyes from her trim- 
ming, they fell upon the head of the department. Sometimes they 
adventured to the height. The height was represented by the 
department buyer. 

The buyer was a woman of great beauty and of majestic 
presence. Little Miss Clyne, remembering her five feet of height 
and one hundred and five pounds of weight, forsook her desire to 
look like this vision. But she might approach her efficiency. She 
might attain her distinction. 

Without imagination life is bare and crude. Imagination showed 
her in Paris buying hats with the beauteous being of her admira- 
tion. How? Invention supplied the means. 

Miss Clyne, her eyes bent upon the gora she was sewing on a 
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‘The Girl Who Would Be First 


How Frances Clyne started out on ten dollars a week in a millinery 
shop-—and how she won her way to a five-figure salary. 


blue turban, considered what woman associate was the most 
reliable means of spreading a rumor. One she chose among hun- 
dreds. To the person to whom she had awarded the apple ot 
gossip she said: “I expect to go to Europe this summer.” 

“You do? When?” 

“Sometime in June.” Miss Clyne knew that the combination of 
Venus and Minerva, of her adoration, always sailed in June. 

“What’s taking you over? A pleasure-trip?” 

“No,” was the reply delivered with all the accredited signs of 
candor. “I’m going over to see about a 
legacy that has been left to me.” 

It was a plan as swift in execution as 
remarkable in its devising. The next 
day the buyer came over to where Miss 
Clyne, assistant head trimmer, was 
selecting ribbons as carefully as an artist 
makes a choice of his paints. 

“T hear you are going to Europe,” 
she said. 

“Yes.” 

“When do yeu expect to go?” 

“In June, I think.” 

“How nice that is! I hope you can 
arrange to be in Paris when I am and 
go about the shops with me. Id like 
your help.” 

“T think I can arrange it.” 

Miss Frances Clyne therefore drew 
from the savings-bank five hundred do!- 
lars. It represented her total wealth. 
But the two employees met in Paris 
and visited the fairyland of the French 
shops. The lesser lived in apprehension, 
for five hundred dollars, though a great 
sum in girlish eyes, does not last long 
in Paris. Prudently, on her first day in 
that city of temptations to loosen the 
purse, she had bought the ticket for her 
return sailing. 

When she came back to New York, 
she st at once about learning French. 

One day a customer at Giddings on 
Fifth Avenue was hard to please 
“Don’t show me that. It would only 
be a waste of time. No, I wouldn’t be 
seen wearing this.” At last: “There’s 
a little milliner on Twenty-third Street 
that always trims hats to suit me.” 

At that, the head of the house asked 
for the address of the milliner who pleased the difficult customer 
and offered her a position. 

She became head trimmer, then head of the departmem., and 
buyer. The business of that department doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled. While she was in Paris, buying hats, she received a 
cable: “Buy dresses too.” She did. 

Later came the big chance. The head of Magnon, of San 
Francisco, asked her to show San Francisco women how to dress. 

“T don’t think I’d better go to California,” she said. “If I did, 
the California woman and the California clothes would get into 
my eye and mind. I must keep them filled with New York styles 
and modes.” Her way has been admitted good. 

Her philosophy of success is disclosed by her business career 
and habits. She always wanted to be first. Buying now for San 
Francisco in dainty specialty shops, she thinks of the time when 
she will be handling a business worth four hundred thousand or 
five hundred thousand a year. I predict she will. 

































The Story So Far: 


AURA GRAY had come to Porto Rico in strange fashion 

when the Hudson River barge of which her father had been 
captain drifted out to sea in a storm and was wrecked—with the 
result that she was picked up by a steamer bound for the West 
Indies. Left a penniless orphan, she accepted the offer of the 
Reverend Mercer to become nurse-girl for his children in Porto 
Rico; but far better fortune came to her in the dubious guise of 
an attack of yellow fever: Dr. Del Valle, the physician called, 
was so much attracted by her that he adopted her. 

When the Doctor’s nephew Ramon returned from war-service, 
Laura found him much to her liking, though a marriage of con- 
venience had been arranged between him and Isabella, one of 
Laura’s friends. And when Laura discovered that Ramon was 
plotting with Lieutenant Perez for Porto Rican independence, she 
was much concerned for him—especially when the tactless speeches 
of some visiting Americans fanned the revolutionary fervor in 
Ramon and his friends. And now came a shock to Laura: Don 
Luis, whose affection had hitherto seemed purely paternal, pro- 
posed to her. She rejected him—with great grief for his dis- 
appointment. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOCKED almost beyond thought, Laura had fled from Don 
Luis to her own room. It was as if the entire world had 
fallen about her ears, leaving her the one living thing in the 
midst of the wreckage. All along, without realizing it, she had 
been depending on Don Luis—depending on him as an object 
in life. Often in the last weeks she had reproached herself for 
lack of filial devotion to him. She was not sufficiently showing 
her appreciation of all that he did for her, and she decided many 
times that when she had finished her self-appointed task of saving 
Ramon, as soon, that is, as Ramon and Isabella were safely 
married, she would think only of Don Luis, would devote her 
whole life to making him happy—as his daughter. The idea that 
Don Luis should love her in any other way was incredible, un- 
bearable. She thought of all that he had done for her, and of 
how she had never made any return, how he had never asked any 
return except her happiness. And now he did want something— 
something impossible for her to give. Or at least impossible now. 
She must wait until the other things were cleared away, when 
she would have time to think. 
All of this was in her mind as she left him, not in a succession 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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of thoughts, but as a consciousness that required neither space 
nor time for thinking. It was all a part of her knowledge, as 
Don Luis’ love and kindness had come to be merely the atmos- 
phere in which she lived 

“Then you already know?” 

Her maid had been waiting up for her, and seeing Laura enter 
in such obvious agitation, supposed it to be due to the letter which 
she was to deliver. 

Laura’s uncomprehending eyes answered her. 

“You have bad news—perhaps. I thought it might be this 
letter. You are to read it at once.” 

Laura took the letter impatiently. Recovering a little from 
the shock of Don Luis’ declaration, her whole mind was again 
turning on Ramon. It was maddening that she should be again 
interrupted. 

“Not now—please go away,” she said. She must be alone to 
telephone Ramon; she must find out if he had gone home, must 
know where he was. 

“You must read it at once,” insisted Luisa gently. “It is from 
the Sefiorita Moreno and of the greatest importance.” 

It was no use to argue with Luisa. It would only waste more 
time. Laura opened the sealed letter with fingers that trembled. 

“T wont need you tonight, Luisa,” she said, but the maid lingered 
until she saw her begin to read: 


Dearest Laura: 

Please help me, and explain to them all. You can do it better 
than anyone. Tell Ramon at once, because I don’t want him to 
hear it from anyone else. Mother and Father wont know until 
morning, for of course they'll think I’m in bed and asleep when 
they get home. They'll be wild, of course, and I don’t want 
Ramon to hear it that way. He'll understand if you tell him. 

I couldn’t help it. We were married this afternoon, and when 
you read this, I'll be on my way to New York. By the way, 
please explain to them that Jack isn’t poor. He just went into the 
navy for the war, and he’s got his discharge now. I know what 
this will mean, but please try and smooth things for me. They can’t 
expect to give us this American education and keep us in the 
seraglio at the same time. Do beg them to forgive me and Jack. 
I do love you all so much—it’s only that I love Jack more. 

ISABELLA. 


As Laura read, her hands stopped trembling and she grew very 
calm. The entire world had gone mad, and she was the only sane 
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“You must read it at once,” 
insisted Luisa gently. 


person in it. Luisa, watching her read, had gone, and Laura was 
alone now; yet she no longer felt hurried. It was not yet mid- 
night—she would have sufficient time for everything. Isabella 
wanted her to tell Ramén at once. She could see the wisdom of 
that. Ramén’s heart, she knew, would not be hurt. He loved 
nothing but Porto Rico. But his pride, a thing of far more im- 
portance than his heart, would be wounded cruelly. She had lived 
among these people long enough to realize the full import of what 
Isabella had done. It was a thing that would be discussed for 
months—that would never be forgotten so long as there was a 
surviving Del Valle or Moreno in Porto Rico to keep the story 
alive. As little as twenty years ago it would have meant a duel, 
though Ramon had to follow Lieutenant Harper around the world 
to fight it. Today there would be no duel, and Ramon would suffer 
the more—suffer as all these people were suffering in the conflict 
between old traditions and new laws of life. 

What would the effect of this news be on Ramon’s plans, she 
wondered. The time for their fruition was too near at hand. The 
wreck of his personal affairs might even give him a new and des- 
perate courage for what he was to do. Yet if she could get in 








touch with Ramén to show him Isabella’s letter, she might be able 
to stay with him, refuse to leave him for a moment until after the 
danger had passed. It had come to this: that she could think of 
no way of saving Ramon except with her own physical strength. 
She would find him and go with him wherever he went. What- 
ever he did, she would be a part of it. If his life was lost, hers 
would be lost with it. 

Laura’s room, like all the others in the house, opened out onto 
the circular landing that looked out ove- the court. On this land- 
ing there was a telephone. She could use it without being heard. 
She knew instinctively that Don Luis was still where she had left 
him below—that he would not move for a long time. Her throat 
tightened a bit as she thought of him. Then she laughed a little, 
fearing that she might weep, and there really was nothing to cry 
about—it was all very funny if one cared to look at it that way: 
Don Luis loving her, she loving Ramon, Ramon engaged to Isabella, 
who was now married to the American, and all of them sitting on 
the edge of a revolutionary volcano that might remove 
them from all necessity for solving problems of personal 
love and hate. 

Outside, the rain was falling—tropical rain that fell 
from a sky in one part clear and moonlit. She took 
up a long cloak and wrapped it about her. It covered 
her down to her feet. Then she wound a dark veil 

around her head and face, and 
stepped cautiously outside her own 
door. Apparently the house was 
asleep. It was some minutes after 
she called the number before a serv- 
ant in the house of Doctor Julio Del 
Valle answered. Midnight telephone- 
calls were not unfrequent in the 

\ home of a doctor, and the servant’s 

~ voice was wide awake and attentive, 

until she made it plain that she 
wanted to talk to Ramon, not his 
father. 

- “Wait a moment.” 

tp" The servant had gone to fetch 

Ramon. She waited. 

“Sefior Ramon Del Valle has not 
yet come in,” came the report pres- 
ently. “Is there a message?” 

She hesitated a moment. “No, 

none; I will telephone in the morn- 
ing.” 
She might have known. After the 
speeches he had gone from the house 
to meet Lieutenant Perez. But 
where did they meet? She had no 
way of knowing. Even if she knew, 
it might now be too late to follow 
them. She thought of el Morro. 
There was no reason for thinking 
that Ramon had gone there. Indeed, they might be expected to 
meet in some less public and guarded place. But she must act— 
do something; and instinct called her to el Morro, to the pile of 
brown masonry that had so appealed to her imagination when she 
first entered the landlocked harbor of San Juan, and where she 
had later learned all she knew of the revolutionary plot. 

Never before during her life in Porto Rico had Laura been out 
on the streets alone at night. It would have been unheard of in 
the godchild of Don Luis Del Valle; and even as the servant of 
Mrs. Mercer she had been kept in at night, for Mrs. Mercer was 
a firm believer in the wickedness that was supposed to be abroad 
at night in the narrow streets of San Juan. 

The house of Don Luis, located as it was in the suburb of San- 
turci, was beyond el Morro and San Cristébal which lay between 
Santurci and the city proper. It was not a short walk, especially 
at midnight and in the rain, but Laura had no other means of 
reaching her destination. She passed unnoticed out of the house 
and down the palm-shaded walk, where the thick, high foliage pro- 
tected her from the rain, then out into the street. 

It was very silent, very strange. She was not afraid, but she 
walked very rapidly. Twice before she reached San Cris- 
tébal her heart went into her throat at the soft thudding of a 
pony’s hoofs, but both times the riders passed her without pausing: 
one was returning from the market, his head sunk in sleep on his 
breast, his face covered by his wide straw hat; the other, whose 
empty baskets also gave the reason why he was abroad, was sing- 
ing softly, perhaps to ward off the evils of the night. 
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A dog came out and barked at her as she passed near the caves 
outside San Cristébal, where the gypsies live as they have lived 
for centuries in the caves outside Madrid and Seville in Spain, 
but she did not pause. She could hear the surf now—quiet, rain- 
beaten surf that came whispering up against the high rocks. The 
whisper of the surf became words: “Come out—come out—and 
rest; come out—come out—and rest.” Over and over again she 
heard the words, and she thought of that night three years ago 
when she had been adrift on the old John Robinson and the sea 
had refused her. Why should it call now? 

Perhaps the past three years had not really been at all. Perhaps 
this was the end of a long dream, and she would wake soon—a 
dreaming child in the old city of ships. It could not be real, this 
blazing moonlight with the rain falling through it. Dream or 
reality, she must finish it. She dared not wake now. She answered 
the surf almost audibly: “In a little while—wait a few hours, then 
I will come in and go to sleep.” But the surf would not be satis- 
fied—it kept on whispering insistently, urging her to oblivion. 

She had reached el Morro now—had passed the guard who stood 
before the drawbridge, but he did not challenge her, for she did 
net try to enter. It was not across the bridge that she would 
creep into the secrets of the old castle. The path was very narrow 
in places, and her feet slipped on the wet, trampled grass. Now 
she was pressed close against the high wall, looking down at the 
water that reached up beckoning hands of white foam while its 
whisper grew to a shout. Resolutely she turned her face away 
from the sea and crept on until she reached the shelter of the 
broken niche under the lookout tower. 

Her first thought was of the opening that she had broken in the 
thin shell of stone—it was still closed, the 
niche was too deep for wind or rain to 
reach it. She sat quite silent for a time, 
looking out to sea. A single light gleamed 
on the leper island—the only indication 
that there was life near her, though she 
knew that soldiers were sleeping in el 
Morro, that guards kept the perfunctory 
vigil of peace times. Except for the whis- 
pering surf there was no sound, and she 
began to fear that her instinct had led 
her astray in bringing her here. She 
should have remained at home and kept 
telephoning to Ramon’s house until -she 
reached him. 

Then a sound reached her ears that set 
her trembling—the sound of voices, men’s 
voices in the watchtower above. They 
were talking almost in whispers, but she 
could hear every word distinctly. 

She did not recognize the first voice— 
it was not Ramon’s. 

“But the risk is all mine, and for 
you the glory.” 

“T tell you there is no risk.” She 
knew that voice—that of Lieuten- 
ant Perez. “It will take at least 
ten minutes for the fuse to burn. 

By that time you can be a long dis- 

tance on your way back—the pas- 

sage is much wider under Casa 

Blanca; you will be far on your 

way to el Morro. The explosion 

will be the signal for the land army 

to come in. With the general, the governor, the 
American Congressmen, all of them dead, who is to 
punish you?” 

“What of Sefior Ramon Del Valle?” 

“That bold cabellero will be in Casa Blanca among 
the victims. Your success and safety are as sure as your reward 
if you care to win it; if not—I can do the work myself.” 

Perez’ threat produced the desired effect on his accomplice. 

“Oh, I will do it, Lieutenant. But you can’t wonder that I have 

no liking for the task: to be trapped in the passage with a lot of 
dynamite—it is not pretty.” 
_ “There is no danger. Observe your time—leave here at nine; 
it is slow work the first half of the way, but we do not want to 
miss anyone; we must wait until they are all assembled, these 
notables, in Casa Blanca.” 

“Nor do I like the idea of destroying Casa Blanca. 
sentiment—” 

“Hombre! It is better that it should be destroyed than that 
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it should remain in the hands of the Americans. 
Their feet pollute its halls.” 

“At nine I start?” 

“At nine.” 

There was no need to wait for more. Laura had 
at last discovered the point at which the plans of 
Ramon and Lieutenant Perez diverged. Ramon had been promised 
a bloodless revolution, and Perez was planning to blow up Casa 
Blanca with the assembled Americans and American sympathizers. 
She had now only to reach Ramon and tell him what she knew. 
He had promised to break with the revolutionists if she could 
prove that Perez was not playing fair with him. She passed like 
a shadow with winged feet through the darkness, intent on reach- 
ing home as soon as possible, to telephone once more to 
Ramon. 

Then she remembered how late the hour was, or rather how 
early, for it was coming on toward dawn—and that a telephone-call 
for Ramon at that hour would excite suspicion, especially if Ramon 
had not yet returned. She surmised now that he had gone, after 
the meeting, not to talk to Perez, but to communicate with the 
leaders of the land army. This would mean that he had gone out 
into the mountains, possibly quite a long distance. Her hand, 
thrust into the pocket of her long cloak, touched Isabella’s letter. 
She had almost forgotten that letter and what it implied. Such 
a weighty plot as Perez’, added to the anxiety caused by Isabella’s 
letter, was a large load for one girl to carry. 

Without pausing, she turned off the main road that led home. 
She would not telephone at all; instead she would go direct to the 
Del Valle home. If Ramon should not be there, the letter would 
be her excuse for coming at this strange hour. Under ordinary 
circumstances she would have shrunk from being the one to break 
the news of what she knew they would consider little less than a 
tragedy, but in the face of the greater tragedy impending, she 


scarcely thought about how she would tell them or what they 


would say. Her one thought was to see 
Ramon alone as quickly as possible. 


LD Manuel sat patiently near the door 
waiting. Sometimes he slept a little, 
only to wake with a start and to rise from 
his chair and move softly about the room. 
He should have been in bed hours ago, but 
it was against his principles and his 
ideas of what constituted his duty 
to the Del Valle family to go to 
bed until every member of that 
family was safe at home, and as yet 
Ramon had not returned. Ramon 
was often out very late, but not as 
late as this. There was no clock in 
the room, but Manuel knew that it 
must be near morning. Several 
hours ago he had answered the tele- 
phone—a modern instrument that 
he detested, yet felt rather proud 
of having mastered. The voice at 
the other end had been that of a 
woman, a woman who was under 
considerable strain. Manuel knew 
that; he was accustomed to reading 
voices, and this one surprised him 
by asking for Ramon instead of for 
his father the Doctor. And Ramén 

was still out. 

Perhaps the woman had found 
him. Perhaps—he wondered if he 
ought to tell the Doctor. Surely 
not. He was beginning to be an 
old woman. Ramon was young and 
handsome—it is not unusual for a 
young and handsome man to be 

away from the paternal roof all night. Let him have his fun. 
Manuel would be the last to call the attention of his father to his 
absence. Perhaps, too, the young gentleman would be the worse 
for wine when he returned, and Manuel would see that he dis- 
turbed no one. There was plenty of wine in San Juan for those 
who had money to pay. 

The door was closed and locked, but the upper half was open 
to admit the air. It was still raining, and Manuel shivered a 
little in the damp wind. He tried to smile over the thought of 
Ramon, so soon to be married, having a last fling, but he could 
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not. He had never seen Ramon with too much to drink, and he 
seemed to be quite blind to the beauty of women outside his own 
class. Manuel was worried. More than once the thought that 
he ought to arouse the Doctor came to him, only to be put away 
again because he feared to make himself ridiculous or that his 
interference would be considered presumptuous. 

Perhaps the waiting had made him nervous, for his heart stopped 
beating for a moment when through the open upper half of the 
door he saw, not Ramon, but a light, fluttering wraith of a figure 
that moved swiftly and noiselessly toward him, seemingly material- 
ized out of the moonlight and the rain. He stood, not daring to 
move, until she reached the frame of the doorway. 

“Senorita Laura!” His whispered exclamation told how much 
more surprising her appearance was than a ghost would have been. 
There would have been nothing so strange about a visit from a 
ghost or a spirit of the night at this hour, but that a young girl 
of good family should be abroad at such an hour and alone was 
incredible. 

Manuel unbarred the door with hands that trembled and drew 
her inside. He was fast regaining his composure. 

“Tt is Don Luis, or Dona Matilda?” he questioned. “I will 
call the Doctor at once.” 

Laura held out a detaining hand. 

“No, no one is ill; I must see Ramon.” 

Unconsciously the voice of Manuel sank even lower as he 
answered her. 

“He is not here; he has not returned. I was waiting for him, 
sefiorita.” 

“Then I will also wait.” She sat down, wrapping her wet cloak 
about her. The rain lay like dew on her white cheeks, and her 
eyes shone sea green. Unconsciously Manuel crossed himself; 
she looked so like some creature from another world. Then he 
saw that she was trembling. She must have dry clothes, or she 
would get the fever. It was a delicate, though interesting situa- 









“But the risk is all mine, 
and for you the glory.” 
“‘] tell you there is no risk.” 


tion. He could not know why she had come here to see Ramon. 
If there was a love-affair, surely she would choose some other 
place—perhaps this was a last desperate attempt to see him, and 
that might also be the explanation of his absence. No, surely 
Ramon would not be running away. 

The more Manuel thought, the more bewildered he became. 
This was surely she whose voice had called him earlier. It must 
be a love-affair; therefore it deserved Manuel’s very most careful 
attention. He must be discreet, but he could not allow the lady 
to become ill. And she of all people—Manuel could scarcely 
believe his eyes—Sefiorita Laura, the cold, quiet, fair one from 
America of the North. There was no sign of wavering about her. 
She sat there quite still, with the water running from her cloak 
and forming little pools beside her chair. The sight galvanized 
him to speech: 

“You will be ill, sefiorita; I will call Amelia; she will give you 
dry clothing—Amelia is discreet.” 

He added the last words as he saw Laura half rise from her 
chair; then following her eyes, he turned to see Dr. Julio Del 
Valle’s tall figure descending the open stairway clad in dressing- 
gown and slippers. It was Manuel’s cue to keep silent and await 
developments. He would hear what the lady said, and whatever 
she said he would agree to. It was no time for guessing, and all 
women were clever liars. So he waited, not daring to look at 
Laura lest she be showing signs of panic, watching instead how 
Dr. Julio came toward them slowly, his black brows bent in 
puzzled inquiry on Laura, his long, slender fingers just touching 
the stair-rail. Laura waited for him to speak first. She was not 
frightened; she had thought of this possibility and counted on 
the shock of Isabella’s letter distracting attention from herself. 

The Doctor held out his hand to her and spoke in an ordinary 
tone of polite cordiality as if she had appeared at three o’clock 
in the afternoon. In his eyes, however, there was a cold reserve 
that would change as easily to open hostility as to friendliness if 
she did not make quick and satisfactory explana- 
tion of her presence in his house at four o'clock 
in the morning. 

“My child, this is a surprise. Is there any- 
thing wrong—are you ill?” 

“Yes—no. It’s Isabella. I came to see 
Ramon. I tried to reach him through the tele- 
phone and couldn’t, so I came myself. Don 
Luis doesn’t know yet. I meant to tell Ramon 
first, but you can read it—” 

As she spoke, she gave him Isabella’s letter. 
It had not been intended for his eyes, but there 
was nothing else that she could do. He read 
with a tightening of the jaws and a deeper draw- 
ing of the heavy brows over his bright black eyes. 
He read swiftly at first, and then reread very 
slowly. When he finally lifted his eyes from the 
sheet, he did not look at Laura at all. 

“Manuel—wake Ramon and tell him to come 
here.” 2 

“Tt is with great sorrow, senor, that I must 
tell you that SeMor Ramon has not yet come in. 
I was waiting for him when the senorita came 
just now, and had asked myself many times 
whether I should wake you,—he is seldom out 
like this, you know,—but I feared to disturb you 
without sufficient reason.” 

“Quite right, Manuel—it is nothing.” But he 
looked greatly troubled now, and a hundred sharp 
questions rose to his eyes as he looked again at 
Laura. She returned his gaze without flinching. 
If only he would not question her now, all would 
be well. By tomorrow at this time her work 
would be finished—and she could return to the 
sea from which she had come. She could almost 
watch his thoughts. He knew that Ramon was 
active in the Independent Party, and he surely 
knew what the effect of the speeches of a few 
hours ago had been on the minds of Ramon and other young 
leaders. 

He was wondering how much Laura knew. That she knew 
where Ramon was seemed improbable. If she had known where 
to find him, she would not have come to the house where he was 
not. It was now four o’clock in the morning. She had doubtless 
received Isabella’s letter long ago when she first returned to her 
home. If then she had tried to telephone Ramon and had not 
been able to find him, why had she waited until this strange hour 
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to come to the house? How had she occupied the hours between 
twelve and four? If her object had been merely to fulfill the 
wishes of her friend Isabella and to break the news of her elope- 
ment to Ramon first, why had she been so careless and why 
had she so easily relinquished her message to him? Some stronger 
interest than friendship must be at stake. 

She met his gaze with unwavering eyes, but she was forced to 
grasp the sides of her chair to control the trembling of her body. 
It was this that saved her from questioning. He saw her tight- 
clenched hands and noted the drenched body, to which her light 
cloak clung like the drapery on a statue. 

“My child, you shouldn’t have come. It was very brave but 
very foolish, especially as it is too late to do anything. It could 
have waited until—daylight at least.” He essayed a smile to 
show how little he was moved. 

“Manuel, bring the car around; I will take Senorita Laura 
home. Wait here a moment until I 
dress.” 

He walked up the stairs very erect 
and without looking back, and Manuel 
lingered as if waiting for further instruc- 
tions from Laura. 

“Tell him to telephone me without 
fail as soon as he comes in—tell him it 
is very important, tell him a matter of 
life and death.” 

Manuel bowed his promise gravely as 
he went out. If there had been any 
way in which Laura could 
have remained, she would 
have done so, but Dr. Julio 
Del Valle’s appearance had 
made that impossible. She 
could only pray that Ramon 
would return soon and that 
Manuel would make her mes- 
sage sound of enough impor- 
tance so that he would get in 
touch with her at once. 

She had not long to con- 
sider what course was best, 
for Doctor Julio returned in 
a very brief space of time, 
bringing with him a dry cloak 
and shoes which he insisted 
she should put on at once. 

Everything was said and 

done with as little noise as 

possible. Dr. Julio did not 

want to wake his wife. . Laura 

did not envy him his having to tell her about the defection of 
her prospective daughter-in-law. Whatever the others might do, 
Senora Del Valle would never forgive Isabella for what she 
had done. 

“If Ramon comes before I return, do not let him retire; tell 
him to wait for me.” 

“Si senor!” But Manuel’s eyes were not on his master; they 
were making eloquent promise to Laura that he would not forget 
her message. 

What had been a long walk for Laura was only a few minutes’ 
ride in the motor. Laura had neglected to take a key with her, 
and Doctor Julio rang the bell without hesitating. Don Luis, who 
had been asleep but a little while, woke and answered it before 
any of the servants could reach it. When he opened the door to 
see his brother there with Laura, a pale, wretched-looking Laura 
in spite of her dry cloak, his heart ached anew with the knowledge 
of the unforgivable thing he had done. His first thought was that 
Laura had run away from him and sought refuge with the Doctor, 
who had brought her back for explanations. 

“You go to bed at once and get some sleep,” the Doctor com- 
manded Laura before he spoke to Don Luis. Without a word 
Laura left them, ostensibly to do as she was commanded, in reality 
to wait for a telephone-call from Ramon. 

It began to dawn on Don Luis that there might be some other 
reason than the one he had conjured up for this strange visit. 
He led the way into the library before speaking. 

“Now what?” he asked. 

Dr. Julio handed him the letter. 

“Laura brought it to the house. She was to have shown it to 
pan first, as you can see from the contents; but Ramon is not 
at home.” 
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Don Luis read with more 
amazement than Dr. Julio had 
felt. He had supposed, in the in- 
nocence of his heart, that Isabella 
and Ramon were each madly in 
love with the other. He knew 
how great a blow such a thing 
must be to his brother and sought 
for some word of sympathy. He 
was immeasurably relieved to find 
that Laura had not left the house 
because of what he had said. 
Then another wonder came to him. 

“It is most unfortunate. I am glad you came. But why— 
what can I do? I would think that her parents should be the first 
told. If they have discovered her absence from home, they must 
be in the greatest anxiety—” 

“Yes, I know that, but I wanted to see you first. There is more 
to this than appears. You know what passed at the Legislature 
tonight—last night, I should say, for it is now morning; Ramon 
it not yet home. Laura must have received this letter before 
twelve o’clock. She said she tried to telephone to Ramon. She 
could not reach him in that way, because he was not there; so 
she came herself. But she did not reach my house until almost 
four o’clock, and she walked. Why did she come so late, and 
why did she walk through the rain when by taking you into her 
confidence she could have come properly and safely? There is 
something that we do not understand.” 

Don Luis’ face showed no trace of the swift thoughts that were 
crowding in his brain. He realized that his brother was thinking 
of Ramon’s absence from home all night, and that he was finding 
in this absence some connection with the activities of a wild 
band of young dreamers who called themselves the Independent 
Party of Porto Rico and talked wildly and quite openly at times 
of revolution; he understood also that the Doctor had come to 
him to find out if there was any reason to believe that Laura had 
knowledge of these things—if she had not per- 
haps come secretly to his house in the middle of 
the night, on foot, not to tell Ramon of the 
elopement of his fiancée, but of something even 
more important. 

Even as Don Luis read the mind of his brother, 
he read the heart of Laura. It all came to him 


He stood, not daring to 
move, until she reached 
the frame of the door- 
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in a flash of knowledge, cruel knowledge that mocked him for his 
previous blindness—that filled him with greater misery than before 
for his moment of madness that night: Laura loved Ramon; she 
naturally could not come to him—she did not want to talk to him 
again; and she had gone to the man she loved, who perhaps loved 
her in return—to be the first to tell him that he was free to 
marry her, that he was no longer pledged to another woman. 
But this was not knowledge that he could tell to his brother Julio. 
It was Laura’s secret, and to be respected. 

“Tt is easy to understand,” he said, “that the child was very 
much excited. Her dearest friend Isabella had charged her to 
tell Ramon herself—to let him know before her elopement was 
general knowledge. She wanted to do what was asked of her, and 
when she could not reach Ramon by telephone,—we do not know 
how many times she tried —she thought it her duty to go in 
person. It is all simple enough. You are all nerves of late, Julio.” 

So the two brothers faced each other, each holding back knowl- 
edge, protecting the one person that each loved most in the world. 
Doctor Julio would not for the world put into actual words his 
suspicions of Ramén’s revolutionary activities; Don Luis would 
not for worlds reveal Laura’s secret love. Apparently his explana- 
tion of Laura’s actions was satisfactory, though it did not solve 
the problem of Ramon’s absence from home. 

“No doubt you are right. Naturally, when 
I found her there, she had to give some 
explanation; she did her best to deliver 
Isabella’s message to Ramon alone. It will 
break her mother’s heart. When our young 
girls do things like this, I do not know to 
what we are coming. There is no longer any b- 
respect for parents or any reverence for the . 
established order of things. I will go now 
to tell Vincencio Moreno. Meantime, if 
Ramon comes here, do.not let him go until 
I have seen him.” 

In her own room, still fully dressed, Laura 
sat with her ears strained to be the first to 
hear the ringing of the telephone-bell outside. Her eyes 
ached with weariness, and she struggled to keep them 
open, struggled for almost an hour; then nature, 
stronger than love or fear, conquered, and she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OT often are the great doors of Casa Blanca 
opened to the public. Tourists look over the walls 
and into the charming old gardens—gardens laid out 
as they had been arranged three hundred years before; 
a few favored ones even walk through the paths, sub- 
dued by the suspicious eyes of gardeners whose grand- 
fathers tended those same flower-beds; but rare indeed 
are those who are admitted within the great arched 
Moorish doorways of the house that was the center of 
social as well as military life under the Spanish régime. 
In those days the offices of civil and military governor 
were combined in one man—the Spanish governor- 
general, who reigned as a king in Porto Rico, though 
he paid tribute as a vassal in Madrid. 
Now all was changed. The general lived in Casa 


Blanca, lived very quietly with his wife in a few rooms \ 
of the enormous castle, mingling very little in the h 

social life of Porto Rico, because the social life is so ! 
closely interwoven with the political life that too great i, 


give rise to suspicions that he was dabbling in politics. 
His was a difficult position at best, between the War 
Department and the State Department in Washington, 
and the civil heads of the American government and 
the native population on the Island. He paid strict 
attention to his military duties and closed his eyes and 
his ears as fully as possible to everything else. 

With the beginning of the American régime the social 
leadership of Porto Rico fell between the two divided 
offices of governor and military commander, for the 
American governor is no more a social leader than the army 
officer in charge. Porto Rico will never be the real home of an 
American governor, despite the big, comfortable house in San 
Juan and the country lodge on the road to Aibonito. He is there 
as the servant of Washington, and he does his best to make time 
pass pleasantly, knowing full well that no matter how he conducts 


a participation on the part of the military head might | 
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the affairs of the Island, he is likely to be replaced with the next 
administration. So the governor and the governor’s wife appeared 
wherever it was necessary or advisable that they should appear, 
and through an interpreter they said polite things and listened to 
other polite things, but they had actually no more influence on 
the life of San Juan than they would have had they been living 
in Washington. 

The most influential person, or at least the person who could 
have been most influential, was in reality the least—the wife of 
the general. She had married him when he was a lieutenant; he 
had since been stationed in many strange parts of the world,— 
Japan and Russia, India and the Philippines;—and she spoke 
many languages and knew many customs. She had, in fact, seen 
so many different rules of conduct and codes of morals and had 
spoken so many tongues that she had come to look with a certain 
tolerance on all the world. Of course, she could not share this 
tolerance or even discuss it with the general. That was an under- 
stood thing between them. In Fort Sheridan, Shanghai or Petro- 
grad he lived by the United States Army regulations. It was his 
Bible, his social register and his manual of etiquette. It answered 
all questions, and anything outside it he was not supposed to know 
and made a business of not knowing. He was a handsome man, 
the General, and absolutely “regulation” from the soles of his 
feet to the crown of his properly 
brushed head. 

The people of Porto Rico spoke of 
the General with respect, but of la 
esposa del General they spoke with 
affection, which in consideration of the 
fact that she was what has so often 
of late been referred to as a “one 
hundred per cent American,” was a 
very great tribute to her intelligence 
and tact. 

She was a small woman, one of 
those women whose weather-exposed 
skin and hair have not become 
J coarsened by the succession of heat and cold, wind 
fs and rain to which they have been subjected, but 
only neutralized. Only her eyes were untouched, 

bright, dark, intelligent; they seemed to look out 

like alert sentries from the expressionless barricade 
of her face. 

In her position as “one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can” and at the same time as sympathetic friend 
of the Porto Rican people, the wife of the General 
was often called upon to perform certain missions 
and services requiring an unusual diplomacy, al- 
ways of course in an unofficial capacity. She 
knew everyone on the Island that was of any im- 
portance, both Americans and Porto Ricans, and 
she spoke with equal facility the patois of the hill 

people and the pure Spanish of the old families. 

It was because of all these things that she alone of 
the American women in San Juan was chosen as one of 
the women’s committee of entertainment during the visit 
of the American Congressmen. It was she who had been 
intrusted with the buying of the gifts of needlework, 
because she knew lace-values as well as any native of 
Porto Rico and also knew what would most please the 
American women. Aside from this her connection with 
the entertainment had been quite unofficial, though she 
was present in a quiet way at almost everything. She 
had been present at the first reception and had been 

able to watch the impression made by the Americans on the 
women of San Juan. 

In a quiet corner of the room she was talking to Sefiora 
Torilla, the wife of a senator. Senora Torilla spoke very 
little English. She was born in Spain, though her husband 
was a Porto Rican of an old Island family. She was a very 
beautiful woman with lovely dark eyes and clear ivory skin, 
and feet so small that one wondered how she walked on 
them, for she was not small. The room was quite a din of 
noise, the Americans almost eagerly cordial and anxious to 
be pleased, the Porto Ricans as eager to please, but less noisy 

in the expression of their desire. 

Sefiora Torilla was not an intimate friend of the wife of the 
General—no one on the island was that; but she was one of those 
of whom it is safe to ask questions, and Sefiora Torilla was asking 
questions now with her large dark eyes, which roved over the 
company and then strayed back to the (Continued on page 100) 
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The Riotous Extrava- 
gance of the Nouveau 
Riche, the Perplexing 
Poverty of the New 
Poor; the Black Coats 
in England and the 
White Collars in 
America Becoming 
Articulate. 
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By GRACE JOHNSTON 
Illustrated by MAZIE HOWELL 


HERE is hunger in America today—acute hunger, for lux- 
uries. If we would believe those whose business has to do 
with costly non-essentials and extravagant necessities, hunger for 
luxuries is the only hunger the people know. Dealers in limou- 
sines, objets d’art and chaises longues, those who sell imported 
raiment, hand-raised hutriment and platinum adornment, report 
an insatiable craving for their wares. The prevalence of costly 
appetites, they say, makes it folly to cater to ordinary tastes. 
The nouveau riche, greatly increased all over the world by the 
war which made fancy fortunes for many, are conspicuously active. 
Without doubt there are more people now pushing puissant pens 
over the loving faces of generous checks than ever before in 
history. An average family could live happy ever after on what 
these.spectacular spenders get rid of in a couple of fortnights. 
Evidences of a widespread buying debauch are to be seen on 
all sides. Smart shops that cater to the best trade are rushed— 
or rather are quite genteelly busy. Purchases of single articles, 
they say, are unusual. Everybody buys in quantity. Even gowns 
now sell in sets of three. A street-frock, an afternoon costume 
and an evening dress are to be had at one thousand dollars the 
trio and up. Lingerie and boudoir apparel in dozen lots mount 
up so rapidly that the purchaser soon becomes careless of the 
number of figures before the decimal point, and the dealer subtly 
coddles this carelessness. Silk stockings at twelve dollars a pair, 
gloves at nine dollars, shoes at fifty dollars, toilet soap at three 
dollars and a half a cake, perfume at sixteen dollars an ounce 
are mere trifles on the shoppers’ list. At the provisioners, grapes 
at three dollars a pound, eggs at one dollar and fifty cents a 
dozen and lamb chops at half a dollar a bite cause no one to faint, 
but are purchased with blasé indifference to the price. These 


lesser forms of extravagance have their proper background in a 
two-thousand-dollar-a-month apartment, padded, draped and gilded 
in the best manner of the interior decorator. From it they 
emerge to ride behind the hum of six cylinders. 

While adventures in abundance are light pastimes on avenue 
and drive, experiments in frugality are grim realities on the com- 
monplace side-streets. For if the war increased the number of 
the nouveau riche, it also created an entirely new class, turned 
and twisted conditions so that the comfortable class of five years 
ago becomes the anxious class of today. They are the “new 
poor,” which term was coined by the English in interesting con- 
trast to the “nouveau riche” of the French. 

The expression “new poor” first appeared in a London news- 
paper in a touching appeal from a man who signed himself “One 
of the New Poor.” It was addressed to friends and relatives and 
the world at large, and the burden of its plaint was: “Please 
don’t come to meals.” The appeal goes on to say: “One of 
the burdens of which the new poor should be relieved is that of 
dispensing hospitality to their friends and relatives. During the 
war when rationing was strict there: was a mutual understanding 
in this respect. Your friends did not expect to be asked to lunch 
or to dinner, and such as dropped in to tea came provided with 
portions of the scarcer articles. It was rather a joke, and one 
at which the host could smile with full appreciation. Today food 
is more plentiful, but with many of us money is even scarcer 
than it was in the lean days. We can ill afford to keep open 
house; yet we are expected to do so. Middle class society seems 
divided into two sections, those who maintain a modest estab- 
lishment and those who sponge on them. I have no doubt many 
of the new poor feel as I do. Will our friends take the hint?” 
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Quite as desperate is the plight of the new poor in America. 
With prices persistently riding in high and salaries doggedly stick- 
ing in low, their race with the high cost of living has little chance 
of coming out a tie, let alone a lap ahead. Skyrocketing prices 
do not affect the experienced rich or the recently rich except con- 
versationally. Labor does not struggle to make a forty-cent 
dollar do the work of two of the old-fashioned kind, but loudly 
demands a fatter pay-envelope—and gets it. Profiteering is sus- 
pected on all sides, challenged on many, proved on none. And 
the “in-betweens” are caught in the throes of it all. 

No end of effort is being made to meet the situation. Federal, 
State and city governments are struggling with the problem. Al- 
most daily some prospecting economist comes forward with a 
new profit-sharing scheme, cost-of-living percentage payment, 
bonus system or commission plan designed to help the salaried 
class. All political parties are making the cost of living an im- 
portant issue in their campaigns. . 

There is not much consolation to be got out of the general run 
of advice being given on how to combat the frenzied flying of 
prices. Self-denial days and save-money-on-meat weeks are com- 
edy-tragedy tricks. There is a smile, but not much else to be had 
out of the meat packers’ statement that the continued high prices 
of meats are due to the fact that the people will eat “too far back 
on the beef” (porterhouse steak) and “too high up on the hog” 
(pork chops and ham). Likewise nobody gets excited when a 
representative of the real-estate interests says: “One of the 
causes of the continued housing-shortage in the United States is 
that the people are willing to pay more for labor, material and 
capital when delivered to them in the form of luxuries than when 
delivered to them in the form of housing and necessities.” 

Fashionably dressed, perfectly marcelled ladies who address 

afternoon audiences 
are accustomed to 
recommend _ judicious 
buying. They dwell 
on durable materials, 
standard models, som- 
ber colors, the season’s 
leftover, and so on. 
To save on shoes it is 
suggested that they be 


“I do simple cook- 
ing in my studio 
and live on about 
seventy-five cents 


a day.” 








The departing school- 
teacher who has 
brought about a na- 
tion-wide shortage in 
one of the most im- 
portant professions. 


repaired with a leather substitute—cost about ten per cent less 
than leather, satisfaction about half. To save on food there are 
cubes of concentrated nourishment, “cereals prepared by a ten- 
million-dollar cook” (according to the advertisements), and 
guaranteed to taste like a bath-sponge or ground shavings. Their 
own tables supplied with filet mignon and café parfait, it is easy 
enough for well-fed epicures to advocate chuck roast and bread 
pudding for other folks. 

Thrift sermons and savings preachments are generously given. 
Some are of rather warped reasoning. One goes like this: “The 
temptation now is to squander with the rest of the crowd who 
are whirling along in a mad dance of extravagance. And if you 
have sense and stamina enough to resist this temptation and lay by 
your extra earnings, you are going to enjoy yourself hugely some 
future day when many people will be out in the rain.” Might 
not the misfortune of other folks interfere with our huge enjoy- 
ment, and why are future pleasures any more blessed than imme- 
diate ones? 

An investment corporation advertises: ‘You can eat well on 
ten per cent, but you can sleep better on five and one-half per 
cent. Buy our Safety Bonds.” Most investors find it quite as 
necessary to eat as to sleep. 

A Chicago manvfacturer recently said: “The young woman 
who wants the so-called extravagances gets the saving habit, and 
after her wardrobe is complete, she keeps on saving and the 
money goes into the savings bank. The most extravagantly 
dressed girls in our factory have the most money in the bank.” 
Sound economics? Perhaps, but doubtless the savings bank 
would advocate the savings account first and the summer furs 
and silk stockings afterward. 

Practically all salaried women who are self-supporting belong 
to the class of the new poor. At least those whose incomes fall 
between one thousand and three thousand dollars a year belong 
to this group. How they manage these days on salaries but 
slightly increased when, as a newspaper humorist puts it, the 
cost of living which was one hundred per cent American in 1914 
is now two hundred and fourteen per cent American, is most 
interesting. Many self-supporting women have solved their prob- 
lems by changing jobs—some by changing occupations as well. 
The departing school-teacher who has brought about a nation- 
wide shortage in one of the most important professions in which 
women are engaged is a familiar figure. Thousands of women 
after teaching for many years have gone into business and other 
fields. Social workers are another group who have found their 
salaries inadequate to meet soaring costs. Librarians too have 
for financial reasons sought work in other more remunerative 
positions. 

The great mass of salaried women are, however, for one reason 
or another, continuing in their old jobs, shouldering their obliga- 
tions, helping in the support of others just as they did in the 
easier days of less expensive living. This means that they are 
meeting the seventy-five-per-cent increase in the cost of food, 
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the fifty-per-cent increase in the cost of rent, the one hundred 
sixty-two-per-cent increase in the cost of clothes and the esti- 
mated fifty-per-cent increase in all other expenses on salaries 
often no larger and at best not more than ten to twenty-five per 
cent higher than prevailed before these rises took place. Very, 
very few self-supporting women have had as generous an increase 
as fifty per cent, though every item of outgo has gone up that 
much at least. 

Generally speaking there are three ways by which the new 
poor woman is contriving to make both ends meet under these 
conditions—making extra money, cutting down expense or doing 
without whatever she can whenever and wherever opportunity 
presents. And this is how a typical few are doing it. 

A young woman earning two thousand doilars a year as a com- 
mercial librarian for a big Wall Street corporation has had no 
increase for over two years. Cost-of-living bonuses and profit- 
sharing payments, both of which at different times have been paid 
to its employees by this firm have added to her income perhaps 
two hundred dollars a year. This sum when spread over twelve 
months proved to be totally inadequate to cover her obligations. 
So she decided to take on a side-line. She had a small apartment 
but rented a much larger one of nine rooms in an old house— 
rent one hundred dollars a month. A friend who was paying 
storage on her household goods, glad to be relieved of this ex- 
pense, loaned most of the furniture needed for the big flat. The 
rooms are all rented to business women who have kitchen privi- 
leges with use of tubs for light laundry. The apartment pays 
for itself, for service, gas, and so forth. With the big item of 
rent eliminated from her expense, this young woman now is able 


to make both ends meet and sometimes even to save a little. But 
she is carrying a good deal of responsibility with a job and a 
house and is one who can tell of the woes of the new poor. 

An editor whose salary is three thousand dollars a year but 
who has a frail child to support, necessitating an expensive house- 


hold and constant extras, is forced to add to her income. She 

writes feature-articles for the magazines and in this way adds 

from five hundred to six hundred dollars a year to her salary. 

Such efforts occupy all her leisure hours, however, and make life 

dangerously near all work and no play. 
Taking on extra burdens 

is not always possible when 

a girl puts in a busy eight- 

hour day in an office where 

all work is “rush,” as a 
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Smart shops that 
cater to the best 
trade are rushed 
—or rather, are 
quite genteelly busy. 


certain young stenographer does. She just has to make her salary 
of eighteen hundred dollars do. “I make a personal budget,” she 
said when asked what were her methods of keeping the wolf from 
her door. “In the light of what experts advise on wise budget- 
making, I saw that I was making two important mistakes—pay- 
ing too much rent and spending too much on clothes. I had a 
small apartment in a nice part of town and paid fifty dollars for 
it. Twenty per cent of income is what experts allow for rent. 
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I hated to do it, but when I found a tiny flat in a much less 
desirable neighborhood for thirty dollars, I took it. 

“Then I turned to the question of dress. The Consumers’ 
League, which campaigns for a minimum wage for women in all 
the States, issues reports showing the necessity for raising the 
minimum to keep pace with the cost of living. In one of these 
I found the clothing budget for the sixteen-fifty minimum wage 


adopted in 1919 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. As only four 
dollars a week was allowed 
for clothing in this budget, 
and as I have between six 
and seven, according to my 
percentages, I use this de- 
tailed list merely as a guide. 
Some items I cut out alto- 
gether, and on many I 
spend more than the budget 
allows. My own budget is a 
very simple one: food, 
thirty-five per cent, or 
$52.50; rent twenty per 
cent or thirty dollars; inci- 
dentals twenty-five per cent 

37.50; and dress twenty 
per cent or thirty dollars— 
total one hundred and fifty 
dollars— precisely my 
monthly income. 

Food includes lunches 
downtown, entertaining and 
the like, and incidentals in- 
cludes carfare, laundry, 
amusement, savings and— 
incidentals! 

Budget-making does seem 
to throw some light on the 
difficult task of wise appor- 
tionment of income. Ex- 
perts recommend certain 
old and -tried percentages 
that are supposed to give 
the best net results in all- 


Guests for dinner, formerly a frequent form of pleasure, are now 
enjoyed but seldom. Even in the matter of dress, which because 
of the requirements of her position must be natty and fresh, the 
doing-without policy is rigidly applied. She who sells to the new 
rich woman such extravagances as “a mousquetaire wrap of horizon 
blue kitten’s-ear crépe, an original Jenny model, price four hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars” has not been able to afford a new 
wrap of any sort for over three years. 





This list is the result of careful investigation made 
by the Mercantile Wage Board which fixed the 
minimum wage for women in the mercantile trades 


in the District of Columbia in 1919. 


| No. of 
| Articles 


Articles 


Cost per 


“I do not know what I’d do if I did not have some 
spare time and could not sew,” says a free-lance fash- 
ion-artist who is not able to see any appreciable advance 
in the prices her drawings bring from the fashion 
ats: sheets. ‘My spring hat cost exactly three dollars and 
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Wool Skirt I 
Wool Dress 
Summer Skirts 
Wash Dresses 
Dress-up Waist 
Dress-up Dress 
Sweater 
Shoes 
Stockings 
Corsets 
Union Suits (underwear) 
Winter 
Summer | 
Corset Covers 
Under Skirts— 
Dark 
White 
Handkerchiefs 
Neckwear 


Night Gowns 

Umbrella 

Rubbers 

Purse 

Repairing Suit and Skirt. . 
Repairing Shoes 
Miscellaneous 








round satisfactory use of 





$15.00 sixty-five cents for the materials. I made it myself. 

19.75 A frock that would have cost fifty or sixty dollars in 

4.50 the shops I made from materials that cost about twenty 

17.50 dollars. My biggest item of expense is rent, for I like 

12.00 to have a studio in a convenient neighborhood down- 
town and that makes it come high. Food I keep down 
to very small amounts. I do simple cooking in my 
studio and in my calmer, saner moods live on about 
seventy-five cents a day. Occasionally I splurge—have 
company or dine out—formerly fifty cents, now one 
dollar and a quarter.” 

A teacher who lives in a boarding house whose rates 
have been raised about fifty per cent in the last two 
years says: “You can’t live on last year’s food and 
last year’s rent, but you can somehow manage to get 
along on last year’s clothes. Since the war I have not 
bought a new thing that was not absolutely necessary. 
My pinching has been on clothes principally, but also 
on amusements, gift-giving and entertaining.” 

All over Europe the high cost of living is a vexa- 
tious problem, and the middle classes everywhere are 
experiencing most hardship. The situation is so acute 
that the new poor are beginning to let themselves be 
heard. In England the middle classes are more ef- 
fectively articulate than anywhere else. They have 
organized to speak for their rights, under the pictur- 
esque title of the Black Coated Non-manual Workers. 
Clerks, nurses, actors, journalists, commercial-trav- 
elers, druggists and draftsmen are thus organized. At 
a meeting in London some few months ago thirty-six 
local associations combined to form a National Feder- 
ation of Professional, Technical, Administrative and 








one’s money. These per- 
centages — twenty-five per 
cent for food, twenty per cent for rent, fifteen per cent for oper- 
ating, twenty per cent for clothes and twenty per cent for advance- 
ment and savings—have had to be revised within the last year 
or so because of chaos in the realm of high prices. These per- 
centages, however, may still be taken as guiding bases, the indi- 
vidual to determine according to her own personal tastes whether 
rent, clothes or amusement shall be the item to economize on. 

Another form of budget suggested for the girl earning twenty- 
five dollars a week follows: 


Board (room-rent, food, laundry) 
Carfare and luncheon 15 per cent, 
Clothes 15 per cent, 
Education, amusement, etc. ..............005 5 per cent, 
Savings 5 per cent, 


60 percent, $15.00 


Plan for a month ahead how you will try to spend your money, 
and you have a budget. Keep a record of what you spend and of 
what you make, and you have accounts. Compare these two and 
you will discover leaks, will see where you have failed to get 
adequate returns. for your money and will be able to improve 
on your plan. By this means you will find it possible to separate 
essentials from luxuries and will be able to spend much more 
wisely. 

The policy of doing without sums up the means by 
which a large number of new poor women are meeting 
the high cost of everything. A young woman who sells 
expensive suits in an exclusive shop was paid thirty dol- 
lars in 1917 and now gets thirty-five. Obviously she 
cannot adhere to her accustomed way of spending on 
this small increase. She is the sole support of her 
mother, and they have a small apartment, the rent of 
which has gone up almost fifty per cent in two years. 

This means that no help can be hired, and so smart 
saleswoman on Sundays turns scrub-woman for the day. 


Supervisory Workers. They publish a monthly magazine 
“The New Commonwealth,” and have a well-defined program. 
The Black Coats are organized not as a class but according to 
occupations. In this way they see opportunity to exercise influ- 
ence and work for 
their rights in the 
same way as the es- 
tablished British 
trade-unions. And 
they expect to obtain 
recognition for their 
services in the read- 
justments of indus- 
trial conditions which 
are now taking place 
generally. Says a 
writer in “The New 
Commonwealth,” urg- 
ing the middle classes 
to organize: 
“There is a world- 
shortage of every- 
thing. Prices will 
(Continued on 
page 119:) 
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IMMY TIPTON doesn’t cut a very dashing figure herein, but 

he ought to be forgiven that, because he was, and always would 
be, rather young. And if Jimmy as a man of the world was dis- 
tinctly an amateur, there’s this about it: bona-fide men of the 
world aren’t such pleasant persons out of print, anyway. They 
have awfully hard and rigid outlines; there’s no softness of design 
about them. They know what they want, and how to go about 
getting it. They don’t have humiliating doubts, or get the mitten, 
or decide upon one thing and do another. In which they’re 
different from Jimmy. They’re what you call successful people. 
And successful people too often, alas, have a hard, polished, im- 
pervious veneer upon them that makes you partial to failures as 
companions. 

So there was Jimmy Tipton, and he was young, and reasonably 
good-looking, and low-brow, and proud of it, and there were all 
sorts of things he didn’t know about life. Jimmy came to town 
and got himself a good job with Eben Fallows and Company, and 
went to board with Mrs. Betty Wyeth, about the nicest and the 
most unprofessional landlady in the world, because she had had 
very little practice (only two boarders, and Jimmy her third). 
She was an exclusive landlady, too. She meant never to take 
more than four, and these four very select. Jimmy was lucky 
to get in. 

From the first day Jimmy devoted himself strictly to business 
and three square meals a day—good meals, daintily served. When 
he had eaten the third one of them each evening, he withdrew to 
his own room as soon as it was politely practicable, and read in 
very technical books, the sort calculated to advance him highly 
and rapidly in his business. 

Sometimes he would hear below, for an hour or so, the pleasant, 
well-bred voices of Professor Tynie and his wife as they lingered 
in the parlor aiding digestion with sedative conversation; or the 
tinkle of jolly-sounding notes—of the good old-fashioned Mendel- 
sohn sort that even a low-brow couldn’t help liking—from the 
piano; or now and then his landlady’s nice voice in a simple and 
satisfying ballad. She played quite well, he thought, and her sing- 
rs was pretty good. Suited him, anyway. Liked it better than 

ouise’s, 


Ah, Louise! He scowled and became at once bitterly ambitious 
again. 

Occasionally he wished he had lingered in the parlor be!ow. 
They always asked him, without insisting. But as a matter of fact 
he had given them to understand pretty thoroughly that he hadn’t 
much time for anything but business. A man, he suggested, had 
just about so much energy given him, and he couldn’t afford, if he 
wished to succeed, to dissipate it in social distractions. And the 
most important thing in the world—to Jimmy Tipton—was the 
success of Jimmy Tipton. So he’d made it plain that he could do 
no dallying in Mrs. Wyeth’s parlor—oh, politely, of course, but 
he guessed they’d understood him. 

What they’d understood was that he was a very shy young man. 
But they had agreed he made an ideal third boarder; suppose he’d 
been “fresh!” 

At the office Jimmy made a big impression. Mr. Waters, his 
boss, was delighted with him. Mr. Waters was a kindly, slow- 
going, single-minded man of forty-some years of age and ex- 
perience. That experience had convinced him that Jimmy was 
a pearl of great price. That was of course, because Jimmy at- 
tended to business but only partly for that reason. Chiefly it was 
because Mr. Waters had observed Jimmy’s bland and fish-cool eye 
when Miss Kittie Curtin favored him with her coy notice. 

Mr. Waters was pleased, clear down to his leather soles, to see 
Kittie Curtin fall for once about as flat as a punctured toy balloon. 
He didn’t care for Miss Curtin; he gladly would have fired her. 
There happened to be about seven good reasons why he couldn’t 
do that, only one of them, the fact that she was a paragon of a 
stenographer, having to do with business. Miss Curtin was little 
and pretty and “cute,” and she well knew it. She had perfect 
bales of dusky, crinkly hair, beautifully managed, and her too- 
large, too-lovely eyes were of the melting sort, when they weren’t 
of the flashing kind, and her mouth was red, red, red! And how 
devastatingly it could droop! 

Mr. Waters hated, above anything, having philandering going 
on about the office. Miss Curtin didn’t; she loved philandering— 
she just loved it. “Couldn’t he’p it,” she pouted; “she was bo’n 
thataway.” Oh, yes, she was Southern. Unfortunately she could 
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find time to philander and do her work too. More unfortunately, 
the men who dangled after her couldn’t. 

Mr. Waters, observing the ice of Jimmy’s eye when it regarded 
the charming Kittie, hearing his bored and calloused, “Huh? Just 
wait a minute, Miss Curtin, I’m busy now,” or his “Keep it till 
Sunday, Kittie, when we aint working!” had the kindest feelings 
toward him, feelings quite like a father’s. And the oftener and 
the harder the adamant Jimmy rebuffed the ardent Miss Curtin, 
the pleasanter grew Mr. Waters’ feelings. When six months of 
Kittie hadn’t made even a dent in Jimmy’s indifference, Mr. Waters 
conceived that it was about time to raise Jimmy’s wages; so he 
raised them. Jimmy Tipton, he told Eben Fallows, was about 
the most sensible young man of his age that he’d ever seen. 

But Jimmy wasn’t sensible at all! If he had been really sensi- 
ble,—at his age-—he would have been making love to Kittie with 
all his heart and strength. For disregarding Mr. Waters’ prej- 
udiced view, Kittie was well worth making love to, and she 
would have taught Jimmy a lot of things, without damaging him, 
and she would have married some one else, without breaking his 
heart; for she was really an artist. 

The whole trouble with non-sensible Jimmy right now was that 
he had just emerged from crude, unskilled and vindictive hands. 
When, seven months previously in Greenfield, he had received by 
pink, scented note-paper (a method of communication carefully 
selected by Miss Louise Willis as “less painful to all concerned”) 
the intelligence, more or less sad, that all was over between them, 
and Billy Martin, not Jimmy Tipton, was to be the happy man, 
and the ring would be returned to him by messenger, he had 
definitely been spoiled for Miss Curtin’s purposes. He was now 
through with girls for a long time, believe him! That is, if for- 


Mr. Waters, ob- 

serving the ice of 

Jimmy’s eye when 

it regarded Kittie, 

had the kindest 

feelings toward 
him. 


ever was a long time, and 
he’d say it was! 
He had stuck it out at 
Greenfield for two weeks 
after the blow, and then 
he’d gone away—a_ long 
way away! “He'd got 
pretty darned tired,” he 
told himself, of having indecently inquisitive persons ask him 
how it happened that Jimmy Tipton got lost in the shuffle! “You 
might suppose,” he complained bitterly, “that people would have 
more sense and more manners than to do a raw thing like that!” 
They hadn’t, though! So he told Bat Peters, who happened to be 
the last rude person to inquire, just where he could go and how 
warm he hoped he’d find it there; then he went into the office 
and threw up his job, went home and packed his grip, and to the 
station and bought a ticket, and beat it—yes sir, beat it! 

Beat it to this city and to Mrs. Betty Wyeth’s delightful board- 
ing-house—jumped, in sober fact, from the frying-pan into the 
fire. And was mercifully cured. 

Jimmy had no business to be a cynic; he was too healthy, too 


unintrospective, for that. Any really nice, clever woman could 
have cured him, if he had let her. Kittie could have. He had 
plunged disastrously in love with Louise Willis; all he needed 
now was to plunge in love with some one else. The cure and the 
disease were identical. There’s lots of deep wisdom in the jingle: 


There was a man in Our Town, 
And he was wondrous wise. 

He jumped into the bramble-bush 
And scratched out both his eyes. 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 

He jumped into the bramble-bush 
And scratched them in again! 


The landlady has been portrayed in life and fiction so damnably 
that I almost ,despair of making you see her as she was. She was 
about six months older than Jimmy (equivalent to as many years), 
and she had been married once, briefly and blamelessly, and wasn't 
any longer. She had a little money, and a little property, and a 
little income. She owned her own home. She kept a few boarders, 
she said, because she didn’t intend to marry again and because the 
house was lonely, and because they thriftily paid for her servants. 
She was the landlady of the fastidious person’s maddest dreams. 

Pretty? So she was! And dainty too. Rather petite, about 
up to the top of Jimmy’s collar. And—this is important—she was 
the very antithesis of Kittie Curtin, and the perfect picture of 
what Louise Willis (now Martin) wasn’t. She had a carefully kept 
apple-blossom skin, and cornflower-blue eyes, and good hair and 
pink, polished nails and immaculate hands, and the quietest and 
nicest of manners. She bordered upon but didn’t reach the plump. 
There was no droop to her mouth at all; it was straight and 
rather large. And she had a somewhat tremendous air of know- 
ing her business about housekeeping and in her own home, but of 
being, outside, a rather helpless person. 

Don’t think Jimmy so analyzed her. For six months he scarce- 
ly saw her. When he did see her, she simply produced upon him 

the sort of effect that that sort of a woman 
naturally would produce upon any man with an 
atom of gumption—a vaguely pleasant, com- 
fortable effect. 

Jimmy produced upon Mrs. Wyeth an effect 
that was different from that, a pleasant effect 
truly, but not a comfortable one—a mother- 
ing feeling. She was worried about him. Six 
months, you know, without a solitary sign, ex- 
cept eating and sleeping and splashing noisily 
about the bathtub and speaking more or less 
rationally when spoken to, to show he was 
human! It was too much. It wasn’t natural. 
And she was convinced at heart that Jimmy was 
a very shy boy. Certainly Jimmy had given 
her every reason for so thinking. Thus, when 
presently she saw that she should not be able 
to let it go on and feel right about it, she con- 
sulted Mrs. Tynie, who was also a mothering 

sort of person (as a professor’s wife rather has to be). 

“Tt’s not natural, you know,” said Mrs. Betty Wyeth. “There 
he sits, and has been sitting, in his room night after, night read- 
ing, and he never goes anywhere, and he has no friends, and they 
are the dryest books and he doesn’t take any exercise—”’ 

Wrong there, Mrs. Betty! Jimmie Y. M. C. A.’d vigorously 
every day, rain or shine, for exactly one hour. 

“And it’s not healthy. He oughtn’t to do that.” 

“No, he oughtn’t,” agreed Mrs. Tynie. ‘But it certainly hasn’t 
become serious yet. His appetite—” 

Mrs. Wyeth looked at her with wide and serious eyes. “Yes, I 
know,” she said. “Isn’t it awful? I thought of that, too, and do 
you know, I believe it’s an unnatural appetite. It—it worries me, 
Mrs. Tynie.” 

“T should think it might,” said Mrs. Tynie, grimly humorous. 

Mrs. Wyeth had the grace to laugh. “It’s so foolish of him 
to stick up there in that stuffy room all the time,” she said. 

“You remember he intends being a second Pierpont Morgan,” 
said Mrs. Tynie. “Such an ambition requires concentration and 
sacrifice.” 

“Even so!” said Mrs. Wyeth. ‘“He’s a foolish boy. All work 
and no play, Mrs. Tynie! It’s not good for him. I wish he 
wouldn’t be so shy. I feel a certain responsibility. Wouldn’t you 
think by this time he’d see we don’t bite well-behaved young 
men?” 
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“Even so!” said Mrs. Wyeth. “I wish 
he wouldn’t be so shy. I feel a cer- 
tain responsibility.”’ And they went in- 
to a sort of star-chamber session over 
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Mrs. Tynie would 
think so. She 
agreed with Mrs. 
Wyeth in toto. And . 
they went into a B 
sort of star-chamber session over poor l% 

Jimmy. It was Mrs. Tynie who 
finally solved the problem. 

“Why don’t you ask him, as a sort of entering 
wedge, about your railway shares? He needn’t know 
- you've already asked Professor Tynie about them. 

Nothing so flatters a man, I’ve noticed, as to have a 
woman ask his advice about business—if she’s a 
pretty woman.” 

“Then I’m afraid—” 

“Tut, my dear,” said Mrs. Tynie agreeably. “Mock modesty 
is ever so much worse than vanity. You're an amazingly pretty 
woman.” ; 

It was one of Betty Wyeth’s numerous virtues that she could 
look at you gratefully when you said something like that, quite 
as if she thought you meant it. 

“Am I?” she said, flushing. “Oh, thank you, Mrs. Tynie!” 

“Do it,” said Mrs. Tynie, “this evening. Jonathan and I are 
going out immediately after dinner.” 

“T will!” cried Mrs. Wyeth, with shining eyes 

“Are you in a dreadful hurry, Mr. Tipton?” she asked. 

“Er—no, not at all,” said Jimmy. 

Just then the Tynies obligingly vanished. 

“T wonder if you’d mind if I asked you a question or two?” 
she pursued. “It’s about business, you see. And I’m so stupid 
about business. You're a business man, and I thought—if you 
didn’t mind?” 

“Of course not,” said Jimmie. 

“Oh, would you?” she said gratefully. 
2 few shares of railway stock, and—” 

Jimmy gave her irreproachable advice. Got away as soon as 
he decently could afterward. Oh, in twenty minutes or so. Got 
away with the notion that Mrs. Wyeth—as women went—was a 
more sensible thing than most of them. Had rather nice, candid 
eyes—not much like Kittie Curtin’s, or the abominable Louise’s. 
Got away rather pleased with himself. He certainly understood 
business! 

Below in the parlor Mrs. Wyeth sat pensive, rather pleased 
with herself. There was a lovely expression upon her sweet, round 
face, an expression very like one I saw once in a painting by some 
Russian artist whose name eludes me now. It was the portrait 
of a woman, and it was called “How Beautiful Is Life!” Betty 
Wyeth was pleased because she had just begun doing another 
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“Really, I’d be glad to.” 


“Well, it’s this. I have 


good deed in a naughty world. She loved to do 

good deeds. They made her feel so pleasant, so 

happy! 

And she thought up another problem to ask 

Jimmy about. Not the very next night, maybe, 

that would have done her cleverness little credit, 

—but two or three nights later. 

And not so long after that, of course, she had 
to tell him how excellent had been his advice 
about the railway shares, and how Mr. Barmer 
had done just exactly as he had predicted, and 
how astonished he had been to find himself out- 
witted by a woman who he supposed knew noth- 
ing of business, and how angry, too. She praised 
Jimmie’s business acumen, by implication at 
least, very highly. 

Jimmy liked this. He mellowed under it a 
little. He became for a moment almost human— 
for that moment just before he fled to his next- 
floor fastness. 

“Er—you know,” he said, “I hear—sometimes 
in the evenings—er—I hear you playing.” 

“Yes? I hope it doesn’t annoy you?” 

“T should say not! I like it. Er—that’s what 
I wanted to tell you. I’m an awful dub 
about music—don’t know anything 
about it in a technical way; but—” 

She held her breath. She thought 
certainly he was going to say that 
awful thing, “But I know what I like!” 
She wasn’t sure, she told Mrs. Tynie, 
that if he had, she wouldn’t have retired 
and let him go to perdition in his own 
sweet way. She would have felt justi- 
fied. But he didn’t say that. 

“T like almost any music that’s good 
—not jazz-stuff, of course, and not that 
too awfully abstruse modern stuff—if 

And I liked yours. I enjoyed hearing you 
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it’s played well. 

sing, too.” 

“Oh, did you?” she asked gratefully. 

“Sure I did.” 

“Then,” she said very casually indeed, “sometime when you 
have an evening off and don’t have to work, you must stay 
down after dinner and join us. Professor and Mrs. Tynie are 
very fond of music. I play for them often. Sometime, of 
course, when you’re not busy.” 

“Why—er—yes! Thanks awfully,” said Jimmy. 

sometime.” 

Nevertheless it took her two weeks more, two careful, pains- 
taking weeks, to get him there. He stayed an hour; he seemed 
almost human. 

That night Mrs. Betty Wyeth looked more like the Russian 
picture than ever. She was worth a long looking at. She felt very 
sure now that Jimmy, with perseverance, could be cured of that 
distressing shyness; and she thought that he might be worth curing. 

Jimmy hadn’t the faintest suspicion that he was being cured— 
or anything. About Betty Wyeth he had very badly mixed feel- 
ings. There were moments when she seemed to strike at the roots 
of his whole recently acquired philosophy, moments when she 
seemed a being sweet and light and utterly without guile, a superb 
and wholly delectable creature. A feeling of this sort would 
sweep over him sometimes when she was playing, or when her 
hand brushed his accidentally as she passed him his coffee. It 
disturbed him a good deal. It was such an idiotic feeling— 
because, of course, he knew what women were: cool, calculating, 
grasping creatures. Look at Louise, at Kittie Curtin; read the 
divorce-columns almost any day! 

On the whole, Jimmy Tipton kept a very fair hold upon him- 
self. There were periods when he didn’t see any cracks in his 
philosophy for days on end, when he felt himself a perfectly 
rational person. Then, just at the close of one of 
these periods, so prolonged that he believed him- 
self finally immune from the return of his mad- 
ness, he did an incredibly foolish thing. He 
couldn’t explain it. To tell. the truth, it can’t be 
explained. Understanding things like that doesn’t 
come by explanation, but by sheer, gripping feeling. 

It had better be told from the beginning, just 
as it happened, so that if there are any extenuating 
circumstances, Jimmy can have the benefit of them. 


“I’m so glad.” 


“T will— 
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That night, too, the Tynies were going out. By this time Jimmy 
had gotten so that he acted less like a wild deer when the Tynies 
showed a disposition to leave him alone a few moments with 
Mrs. Wyeth. He wasn’t afraid of her. It must be admitted that 
he never had been really afraid of the sex. He was merely 
cautious. Mrs. Wyeth asked him if he would advise her about 
ten acres of land she owned over in Polk County. Jimmy would, 
gladly. But she didn’t state her case immediately. She said, 
instead: 
“Sha’n’t we have—wouldn’t 


And apparently it is that way that men get themselves engaged, 
At any rate, it was that way that Jimmy Tipton got engaged. He 
was so dazed, however, that he did not realize this for some time— 
perhaps fifteen minutes. Then he heard her saying quite distinctly: 

“Now that we’re engaged, I suppose to suit the convénances 
you'll have to find a room outside the house. But I fancy I can 
arrange for that next door. It needn’t be for long.” 

Then she picked up her map. ‘“Here’s that foolish map,” she 
said delightfully. “But let’s not 

bother with that tonight. Let 





you like a little music first? 
The other can wait.” 

So they had a little music. 
She sang a song or two, 
and then she played 
something. Really 
she did play well, 
too. Jimmy sat 
watching her fingers 
pattering like little 
pink sure - footed 
mice over the yel- 
lowing keys of the 
piano that had seen 
its best days, and 
the sight pleased 
him. Presently she 








it go. I don’t know, after all, 

that I care much about sell- 

ing. . . .. Jimmy, you 
nice, shy man!” 

You've heard may- 
be of the mental 
state of blue funk. 
Jimmy took out nat- 
uralization papers in 
it. For, as soon as 
he got away from 
her _all-absorbing 
presence, he saw 
that he was in for 
it. Another design- 
ing woman had got 
hold of him. The 
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finished and turned 
upon him with: 

“There now! I'll 
get my map and rec- 
ords—if you don't 
mind?” 

“Not at all. Do— 
please,” said Jimmy 
politely. 

So she did. Jimmy 
was sitting on the 
davenport. She sank 
lightly, all business, 
beside him. She un- 
folded her map 
without an upward 
glance. 

“Here,” she said, 
putting her littlest 
finger on a penciled 
cross, “is where the 
ten acres—” 

There she broke 
off suddenly. The 
next thing she said 
was “Oh!” And the 
monosyllable had an ab- 
surdly grateful sound! Then 
she and Jimmy got to their feet 
very quickly. The papers skated 
unnoticed to the floor. 

You see, Jimmy had looked 
down, just as she bent studiously 
over her map, and had seen a little place just at that part of her 
neck where the soft down stopped and her nice hair began to 
grow, that was simply made to be kissed. So, without the slightest 
volition upon his part, he had kissed it! 

“Oh!” she said again. 

At the sight of her round, flushed face and her starry, grateful 
eyes, something like madness swept over the rash Jimmy. He 
put his arms about her and kissed her firm, sweet lips. Then, 
suddenly aghast, he released her. 

She was looking at him tenderly, mockingly. “Oh! I won- 
dered,” she said, “if you’d ever find the courage—to do that!” 

“T—er—I—Mrs. Wyeth—” he stammered. 

“Mrs. Wyeth!” she cried with a look of hurt reproach in her 
lovely eyes. “Call me Betty!” 

But he did very little better even with that start. 

“It’s all right, Jimmy,” she said softly. “You needn’t bother 
saying it. I understand. And—no one has kissed me for a long 
time, Jimmy, and I didn’t suppose I’d ever let a man kiss me 
again. But you—Jimmy, I liked it!” : 

What could he do in the face of such gratitude as that? He 
did it. 
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Sing . ° . 
No one has kissed me for a long time, Jimmy . 


last one had broken 
his heart; what 
would this one 
break? He was con- 
scious of a discon- 
certing premonition 
that she wouldn't 
play Louise’s game, 
that she would be, 
on the contrary, 
sickeningly faithful. 
He saw himself mar- 
ried to her out of 
hand. And oh, how 
he did not desire to 
be married! He 
would be, though. 
He saw that clearly. 
He had painted an 
exorbitant picture of 
the heights he in- 
tended to attain in 
the commercial 
world, and she had 
taken his word-colors 

at their face-value. He 
had convinced her, with 

his expert advice, that he was 

a bird of a business boy. He 
had assured her—oh, fatal elo- 
quence!—that he was destined 
to be criminally rich. Could any 
woman (they are all designing!) 
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resist such a good combination? 

A glimmer of reason told him he had clicked the handcuffs of 
possession upon his own wrists—by kissing her. Good heavens! 
What had he meant by it? Was he an utter madman? To be 
cut off in the flower of his early youth by the chill blast of matri- 
mony? To be millstoned with a wife and sunk to the nether 
depths? 

No, by heaven, no! He wouldn’t! Maybe he’d been a fool, 
or worse, but he hadn’t deserved that! He'd go down and tell 
her straight out that he didn’t want her,—not her especially; no 
use hurting her feelings,—that he didn’t want amy woman. It was 
simply the sex he objected to. He’d tell her that— 

No, he wouldn’t. He couldn’t. Fancy telling her—and those 
round, blue, pathetic eyes looking at him, and filling maybe with 
tears, and—and everything! He saw that it wasn’t practicable. 
He never could tell her. And that’s when his blue funk really 
began. 

About two weeks later, when his nerves were a jangling, ragged 
fringe, Jimmy was suddenly hit by the rocket of inspiration. It 
burst in his brain in a rain of dazzling, golden, utterly glorious 
stars. And in that great and golden light poor hunted Jimmy 
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saw—the way out! It was this: his remarkable (and “7% 
self-proven) business ability had made him a prize of (ag 

war, highly desirable to privateering Mrs. Betty 

Wyeth. Then if he could prove that business ability 

so boasted to have been but a delusion, wouldn’t Mrs. 

Betty abruptly scuttle him and unfurl her canvas and 

sail away? 

Ay, would she, indeed! (Jimmy believed this.) How prove 
this? Simply get himself fired! 

Jimmy sat there amazed by the gorgeous simplicity of it for 
fully five minutes. As easy as that! Get fired, go home and tell 
Betty, get the mitten, go away again (a long way away!) board, 
preferably, at a Y. M. C. A., eat always in restaurants with men 
waiters. 

He came out of his abstraction and glanced at the office clock. 
It said five. He had half an hour before closing. What was the 
easiest way to get fired in half an hour? The old tried-and-true, 
of course—technically known as “bawling out the boss.” 

There was an insistent humming going on somewhere in the 
office that distracted him. Absently he looked for it, and then 
wished he hadn’t. Over the top of a typewriter he caught a 
glimpse of Miss Kittie Curtin’s face, perilously, disgustingly sweet. 
It was she who was humming, and she was looking straight at 
him. Upon the moment she abandoned her wordless droning for 
articulation. These were the words he caught: 


Dearie, I’m so lonelee, 
Longin’ fo’ yo’ onlee! 


He chose to regard them impersonally. He scowled. Then he 
grinned. “Get a basket, kid, get a basket,” he advised her genially. 
“They're easier carried that way.” 

Her face broke into mad delight. She’d got a rise out of him! 
“Oh, Jimmy, and if I do,” she cried, “will yo’all carry it fo’ me?” 

Three persons—girls, of course—tittered near by at the thought 
of Jimmy Tipton carrying baskets, or anything, for Kittie. Jimmy 
glared. Kittie flashed her deadly black eyes and gurgled, delight- 
jully deep in her little throat. : 

Jimmy for self-protection got up and went into the next room. 
There he spent five minutes hunting grievances. 

Now, its highly improbable that a man ever worked in an office 
for a week without finding a few little things that might, as he 
saw it, be changed to advantage. Even in the very best offices 
there are bound to be these things. And Jimmy had worked for 
Eben Fallows and Company for nearly a year. So presently he 
steeled his heart, and not being “shy” with men as he was with 
the cleverer sex, he went in to Mr. Waters’ office. 

Steeling his heart a second time,—for, darn it, old Waters had 
been pretty good to him, whatever you might say!—he began in 
a most offensive manner to tell Mr. Waters about the things in 
his office that were “on the bum.” He was painstaking and con- 
scientious about it. He told them all, every little one. 

And as Jimmy’s voice rose higher and higher and waxed ever 
more offensive, Mr. Waters looked more and more pained, 
and surprised and uncomfortable. For a little while he 
clung to the notion that Jimmy had been “having some- 
thing.” He discarded that as untenable; Jimmy was a tee- 
totaler. Before Jimmy—his always model Jimmy!—got 
through, he didn’t know what to think, except that it was 
too, too much! 

“Why, good night!” came Jimmy down the home-stretch 
and under the wire winner. “Any office that'll stand for 
a girl like that Kittie Curtin! Lookit her! Siily, smirkin’, 
flirtin’, sickenin’ ol’ thing! Why, in the name of heaven, 
don’t you fire her? What’s her drag? What's she got 

This was a bit thick! Mr. Waters 
could have stood the other criticisms 
—for he was a good old scout—with 
comparative equanimity, but Kittie 
Curtin! As if he wouldn’t have 
ong his right hand almost to fire 
er! 

“Mr. Tipton—” began Mr. Waters. 

“Wait a mimute!” said the arrogant 
Jimmy loudly. “I aint through! I -_ 
just want to say that the slackness VA, 
and the incompetence and—” 

Mr. Waters rose. There was an- 
other note in his voice now. “That 
will be about all from you.” he said. 

“Get out! Yowre fired!” 


Jimmy darted for the door with great alacrity. 
It had worked so well up to this point that Jimmy took his 
trouble to Mrs. Betty that night with considerable confidence. 


J He told her he’d been fired for impudence and insubordination, 


but he made no secret of the fact that incompetence was what 
was really at the root of it. He told her the kite of his aspira- 
tions was riddled, the tire of his buoyancy punctured. He let 
her understand that new jobs were about as scarce as the dodo 
and a lot harder to catch. He convinced her, as best he was able, 
that he was a jobless incompetent, down and out, not worth any 
woman’s notice! 

She sat there listening to him seriously, with prettily frowning 
brow. Then, at these words, she leaned toward him and put her 
hand on his sleeve reassuringly. “You poor, discouraged boy!” 
she said pityingly. “But you needn’t. You mustn’t be.” 

“Must face facts—must be sensible. This will black my 
chances everywhere. No show now—expect I'll have to leave the 
city. No possibility of getting married for ages now. Mustn’t 
blink truth. Like to—breaks m’heart not to—but daren’t. Couldn’t 
bear to tie you to jobless incompetent. Your sake—not mine— 
doesn’t matter about me. Couldn’t do it—too much heart. Re- 
lease you!” 

Somehow he managed to make it sound quite noble—a genuine 
Sydney Carton effect, you know. 

And what she said was: “Listen, Jimmy. Don’t be so silly. 
I’ve got some money, haven’t I?” 

That little speech hit Jimmy amidships. It smashed his 
philosophy, shamed his pose, mocked his witlessness, laughed at 
his magnanimity. It made him out a fool. Ay, and what did it 
make her? Something maybe a very little lower than an angel! 

Averting his face, he said, choking on the words: “Are you— 
suggesting—B-Betty—that you’d support me?” 

For answer she put her hands on his shoulders and tugged at 
them. “Turn around—and look at me!” she said. And then she 
whispered straight into his shamed face the truth. “Jimmy 
Tipton, if you needed it I'd support you if I had to sell the very 
clothes on my back! So there!” 

It cured Jimmy. It would have cured a much sicker man 
than he. 

“By jove, Betty,” he said with shaking voice, “you’re—true- 
b-blue!” 

“Silly!” she said. And she kissed him. “Besides, I know you; 
you'll never need it!” 

Jimmy told himself he wouldn’t! His words were prophetic, 
too, for almost upon their silent utterance the telephone-bell rang. 
Some one wanted Jimmy Tipton. Jimmy went. 

“This is Mr. Waters,” said the voice. (Continued on page 103) 
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“There now! I'll get my map and Mh 
records—if you don’t mind.” 
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What Has Already Happened: 


HE revolution in Russia had forced the young grand duke 
Peter Nicholevitch to flee. Changing his name to Peter 
Nichols, he went to America, and after several months he obtained 
work as forester for an eccentric named McGuire, in New Jersey. 
Peter took the job, and found his labors cheered by Beth, the 
pretty niece of McGuire’s housekeeper, Mrs. Bergen. Next day 
McGuire’s daughter Peggy arrived with a party of gay friends; 
and that night both McGuire and Mrs. Bergen asserted they saw 
a prowler about the grounds—and a strange face appeared at the 
window of Peter’s cabin. 

Going through the forest with Peter, soon afterward Beth spied 
a placard fastened to a tree, which warned McGuire that “Hawk” 
would come to this tree Friday night for his answer. McGuire 
cringingly agreed to the summons and sent Peter to meet Hawk 
and give him the five thousand dollars he demanded for his silence 
about McGuire’s past. 

Peter was at the tree at eleven that night with McGuire’s five 
thousand dollars. Suddenly a rustling was heard in the tree above 
him, and a man dropped to the ground. Peter surrendered the 
bills, and was flashing his lamp so that Hawk might count them, 
when a bullet just missed the two. Hawk attacked Peter, and 
in the scuffle was shot by his own revolver. 

Taking Hawk to his cabin, Peter recognized the blackmailer as 
Jim Coast, an acquaintance of Peter’s adventurous days. Jim 
related his life story as it had involved him with McGuire, and 
portrayed Peter’s employer as a traitor. Aided by what Jim 
Coast—or “Hawk Kennedy”—had told him, Peter wrung from 
McGuire a confession. With Kennedy, McGuire had trailed 
Ben Cameron, in Arizona, and found his hidden gold mine. Ken- 
nedy had murdered Cameron; later McGuire had, so he thought, 
murdered Kennedy; and McGuire had grown wealthy from the 
profits of the mine. Now Kennedy came to blackmail him. 

Peter had done well in learning all this.- A little later he did 
badly, by making love too violently to Beth. “You've spoiled it 
all!” she wept, repulsing him. “And it was so beautiful!” 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Two LETTERS 


ETER passed a troublous evening and night—a night of self- 

revelation. Never that he could remember had he so deeply 
felt the sting of conscience. He, the Grand Duke Peter Nichole- 
vitch, in love with this little rustic? Impossible! And yet he 
had a guilty sense that while Beth was still the little lady to 
her finger-tips, born to a natural nobility, he, the Grand Duke 
Peter, had been the boor, the vulgar proletarian. The look in 
her eyes had shamed him as the look in his own eyes had shamed 
her. She had known what his wooing meant, and it hadn’t been 
what she wanted. The mention of love on lips that kissed as 
his had done was blasphemy. 

The situation was intolerable. In the morning he went seek- 
ing her at her home. The house was open; no one in Black Rock 
village locked doors by day or night. Beth was not there. A 
neighbor said that she had gone early alone into the woods, and 
Peter understood. If she hadn’t cared for him, she wouldn't 
have needed to go to the woods to be alone. Of course she didn't 
appear at the cabin the next day, and Peter searched for her— 
fruitlessly. 

As he failed to find her, he wrote her a note, asking her for- 
giveness, and stuck it in the mirror of the old hatrack in the 
hall. It was a beautiful note, besides—manly, gentle, breathing 
contrition and self-reproach. Beth merely ignored it. Whatever 
she thought of it and of Peter, she wanted to deliberate a longer 
while. 

And so another music-hour passed while Peter sat alone in the 
cabin waiting. There that night two letters were brought to him. 
The superscription of one was scrawled in a boyish hand. The 
other was scented, dainty, of pale lavender, and bore a familiar 
handwriting and a familiar coronet. In amazement he opened 
this first. It was from the Princess Galitzin, written in the poly- 
glot of French, English and Russian ‘which she affected. It ran 
in English, somewhat as follows: 





But to this Beth 


lue Colonial set and not to be trusted 
kitchen and watch her. 


Aunt Tillie’s b 
But she let Peter sit in the 
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demurred, for they were 


to impious hands. 
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“Dear Peter: 

“You will no doubt be surprised at hearing from me in far- 
off America and amazed at the phenomenon of your discovered 
address at the outlandish place you’ve chosen for your domicile. 
It’s very simple. In America you have been watched by agents 
of the so-called government of our wretched country. We know 
this here in London, because one of our agents is also a part of 
their secret organization. He came upon the report of your 
doings, and knowing that Father was interested, detailed the 
information to us. 

“So far as I can learn at the present writing, you are in no 
immediate danger of death, but we do not know here 
in London how soon the word may be sent forth to 
‘remove’ persons of your importance in the cosmic 
scheme. It seems that your desire to remain complete- 
ly in hiding is looked upon with suspicion in Russia as 
evidence of a possible intention on your part to 
come to light at the beginning of a Bourbon move- 
ment and proclaim yourself as the leader of a Roy- 
alist party. : 

“TI pray, my well remembered and bel ami, that 
the cause of Holy Russia is still and ever present in 
your heart of hearts, and that the thing these devils 
incarnate fear may one day come to pass. But I 
pray you to be discreet and watchful. There is at 
least one heart in London that ever beats fondly in 
memory of the dear dead days at Galitzin and Zukov. 

“Helas! London is Dead Sea fruit. People are 
very kind to us. We have everything that the law 
allows us, but life seems to have lost its charm. I 
know little of America, but I have a longing to go to 
that splendid country, rugged in its primitive sim- 
plicity, in spite of the inconveniences of travel and 
the mass of uncultured beings with whom one must 
come into contact. Do you think it would be possible 
for a spoiled creature like me to find a boudoir 
with a bath—that is, in the provinces, outside of 
New York? 

“It is terrible that you can have no music in 
your life! I too miss your music, Pietro mio, as 
I miss you. Perhaps one day soon you will see me. 

“Garde toi bien. Toute de suite je viendrai. 

Au revoir.—ANASTASIE.” 

Peter read the letter through twice, amused, 
astounded and dismayed by turns. His surmise 
in regard to the stranger with the black mustache 
had been correct, then. The man was a spy of 
the Russian Soviets. And so instead of having 
been born immaculate into a new life, as he had 
hoped,—a man without a past, and only a future 
to be accounted for,—he was only the Grand Duke 
Peter, after all. And Anastasie! Why the devil did she want 
to come nosing about in America, reminding him of all the 
things that he wanted to forget? 

He picked up the other letter with even more -curiosity until 
he read the postmark, and then his interest became intense, for 
he knew that it was from Jim Coast—Hawk Kennedy. The 
letter bore the heading: “Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs.” It 
read: 

“Dear Pete: Here I am back at the Springs, at the Antlers, 
after a nice trip down Bisbee way, and out along the J. and A. 
to the mine. It’s there, all right, and they’re workin’ it yet to 
beat the cards, with half a mountain still to be tapped. I aint 
going into particulars—not in a letter—except to tell you that I 
got what I went for—names, dates and amounts. - Also I met 
the gents our friend sold out to—nice people. Oh, I’m A-1 
with that outfit, old dear. I’m just writing this to show you 
I’m on the job, and that if you’ve got an eye to business, you’d 
better consider my proposition. I'll make it worth your while. 
You can help, all right. You did me a good turn that night. I'll 
give you yours if you'll stand in proper and make McG. do what’s 
right. It aint what you said it was—it’s justice, all around. 
That’s all I’m asking, what’s right and proper. 

“I aint coming back just yet, not for a month, maybe. I’m 
living easy, and there’s a lady here that suits my fancy. So just 
drop me a line at the above address, letting me know every- 
thing’s O. K. Remember I’m no piker and I'll fix you up good. 
—Your friend, Jim.” 

Peter clenched the paper in his fist and threw it on the floor, 
frowning angrily at the thought of the man’s audacity. But after 
a while he picked up the crumpled note and straightened it out 


upon the table, carefully rereading it. Its very touch seemed 
to soil his fingers, but he studied it for a long while and then 
folded it up and put it in his pocket. It was a very careful game 
that Peter would have to play with Hawk Kennedy. 

Of course he now had the advantage of knowing the whole 
of McGuire’s side of the story, which Kennedy did not believe 
the old man would have dared to tell. And to hold these cards 
successfully, it would be necessary to continue in Kennedy's 
mind the belief that Peter did not share McGuire’s confidences, 
It would also be necessary for Peter to cast in his lot, apparently, 
with Kennedy against McGuire. It was a dirty business at best, 





‘I seem to have spoiled 
your party. And 
may I ask who—” 


but he meant to carry it through if he could, and get the signed 
agreement from the blackmailer. 

Peter seemed to remember an old wallet that Jim Coast had 
always carried. He had seen it after Coast had taken slips of 
paper from it and showed them to Peter—newspaper clippings, 
notes from inamorata and the like—but of course never the paper 
now in question. And if he had carried it all these years, where 
was it now? In the vault of some bank or trust-company prob- 
ably, and this would make Peter’s task difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

Peter got up and paced the floor, thinking deeply of all of 
these things in their relation to Beth. And then at last he went 
out into the night, his footsteps impelled toward the village. 
After all, the thoughts uppermost in his mind were of Beth her- 
self. Mrs. Bergen’s house stood at a little distance from its 
nearest neighbor, and Peter stole slowly through the orchard at 
the rear toward the open window. It was then that he heard 
the music for the first time, the “harmonium” wailing softly, 
while sweet and clear above the accompaniment (worked out 
painstakingly but lovingly by the girl herself) came Beth’s voice 
singing the “Elégie.” 

Peter came closer until he was just at the edge of the shadow 
outside the window. He knew that her back would be turned to 
him and so he peered around the shutter. She sang the song 
through until the end, and then after a pause sang it again. Peter 
had no ear now for the phrasing, for faults in technique or inac- 
curacies in enunciation. What he heard was the soul of the singer 
calling. All that he had taught her in the hours in the cabin 
was in her voice—and something more that she had learned else- 
where. ' Her voice was richer, deeper, a child’s voice no longer. 
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At the end of the second verse, her fingers slipped from the 
keys and fell to her sides while she bowed her head and sat for 
4 moment immovable. 

Noiselessly he passed over the low window-sill, and before she 
even knew that he was there, fell to his knees beside her. 

“Beth,” he whispered; “don’t, child—don’t!” 


She straightened, startled and incredulous at the sight of him, - 


and tried to move away, but he caught one of her hands and with 
bent head gently laid his lips upon it. 
“Don’t Beth—please. I can’t bear to see you cry.” 




































“Miss McGuire,’’ said \ 
Peter quietly, ~ this wt) 


is Miss Cameron.’’ 


“I—I’m not crying,” she stammered helplessly, while she 
winked back her tears, “I—I’ve just—just got the—the—stomach- 
ache.” 

She tried to laugh, failing dismally in a sob. 

“I was a brute, Beth. I’d give everything to have those mo- 
ments back. I wouldn’t hurt you for the world. See—how 
changed I am—” 

She released her fingers and turned slightly away. 

“I—I’m changed too, Mr. Nichols,” she murmured. 

“No. You mustn’t be, Beth. And I’ve got to have you back. 
You’ve got to come back to me, Beth.” 

“Things can’t be the same now.” 

“Yes, just the same—” 

“No. Something’s gone.” 

“But if something else has taken its place?” 

“Nothing can.” 

“Something greater—” 

“IT don’t care for the sample you showed me,” she returned 
quietly. 

“I was crazy, Beth. I lost my head. It wont happen again.” 

“No, I know it wont.” 

“You don’t understand. It couldn’t. I’ve made a fool of my- 
self. Isn’t it enough for me to admit that?” 

“T knew it all the time.” She was cruel, and from her cruelty 
he guessed the measure of her pride. 
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“I’ve done all I can to atone. I want you to know that I 
love you. I do, Beth. I love you.” 

“Maybe you and I—have a different idea of what love ought 
to be,” she said. , 

“T know,” he insisted. “You’ve sung it to me.” 

“No, not to you—not love,” she said, startled. “You had no 
right to be listenin’.” And then, with a glance at Aunt Tillie’s 
clock: “You have no right to be here now. It’s late.” 

“But I can’t go until you understand what I want to do for 
you. You say that I can’t know what love is. It asks nothing 
and only gives. I swear I wanted to give without thought of 
a return—until you laughed at me. And then—I wanted to pun- 
ish you because you wouldn’t understand.” 

“Yes. You punished me.” 

“Forgive me. You shouldn’t have laughed at 
me, Beth. If you knew everything, you’d under- 
stand that I’m doing it all without a hope of pay- 
ment, just because I’ve got to.” 

Her eyes grew larger. “What do you mean?” 

“T can’t tell you now—but something has hap- 
pened that will make a great difference to you.” 

“What?” 

“Forgive me. Come tomorrow, and perhaps 
I'll tell you. We’ve already wasted two days.” 

“I’m not so sure they’ve been wasted,” 
said Beth quietly. 

“T don’t care if you'll only come. Will 
you, Beth? Tomorrow?” 

She nodded gravely at last. 

“Perhaps,” she said. And then, gently: 
“Good night, Mr. Nichols.” 

So Peter kissed her fingers as though she 
had been his czarina, and went out. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SUPERMAN 


ETH sat in the big chair opposite Peter 

in the cabin by the log fire (for the 
evenings were getting cool) while he finished 
telling her about the death of Ben Cameron, 
of the murder, and of Jonathan K. Mc- 
Guire’s share in the whole terrible affair. 
It was with some misgivings, even after 
swearing her to secrecy, that he told her 
what he had learned through Kennedy and 
McGuire. And she had listened wide-eyed. 
Her father of course was only the shadow 
of a memory to her, the evil shade in a 
half-forgotten dream, and therefore it was 
not grief that she could feel—only horror 
and dismay at the thought of the perpe- 
trator of the infamy. And not until Peter 
had come to the end of the story did she 
realize what this revelation meant, that the very foundation of 
mtg great fortune was laid upon-property which belonged 
to her. 

“Out of all this evil must come some good, Beth,” he finished 
soberly. “That copper mine was yours. McGuire took it, and 
he is going to pay you what he owes.” 

Beth had already exhausted all the expletives of horror and 
amazement, and now for a moment this last information staggered 
her and she stared at him unbelieving. 

“Pay me? I can’t believe—” 

“Tt was your property by every law of God and man, and I 
mean that you shall have it.” He paused and smiled softly. “You 
see, Beth, you wont need to depend on me now for your train- 
ing. 

“Oh! Then this was what you meant—” 

“What I meant when I said that you should owe me nothing, 
that I—” 

“But I will owe you—everything. I shall still owe you every- 
thing.” And then, wonderingly: “And just to think of my livin’ 
here all this time so near the man, and not knowin’ about—” 
Her words trailed off into silent astonishment. 

“Ves. And to think of his making his fortune on money that 
belonged to you! Millions! And he’s going to pay you what 
he got out of the Tarantula mine—every dollar, with interest to 
date.” 
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“But how can you make him do that?” she cried eagerly. 
“What proof have you got?” 

- He smiled grimly into the fire as he poked a fallen log into the 
aze. 

“Blackmail is an ugly word, Beth. But it shouldn’t be black- 
mail, if silence is the price of getting what really belongs to you. 
McGuire is using your money—and he must give it to you. It’s 
your money, not his. If he wont give it to you of his own free 
will, he will give it against his will.” 

“But how can you make him do that?” asked Beth timidly. 

“By saving him from Hawk Kennedy. That’s my price—and 
yours.” 

“But he’s dangerous. 
a man like that for me.” 

Peter only smiled. 

“Tt will amuse me, Beth. And besides”’—he bent forward to 
tend the fire, his face immediately grave again—“I think I owe 
you that, now.” 

She understood what he meant, and thrilled gently. Her joy 
had come back to her with a rush. All through the music-lesson 
and through the recital of the tale of mystery she had hung 
breathlessly on his words and watched the changing expression on 
his features as he talked into the fire. This was her Mr. Nichols 
who was speaking now, her friend and mentor, who wanted her 
to understand that this was his way of atonement. But she 
ignored his last remark, to Beth the most important of the entire 
conversation. 

“Hlow—how much will the—the money amount to?” she asked 
timidly. 

Peter laughed. 

“Figure it out for yourself. Half a million—six per cent— 
fifteen years. A million—or more!” 

“A million! God-a-mercy!” 

Peter recognized one of Aunt Tillie’s expressions, Beth’s vocab- 
ulary being inadequate to the situation. 

“But you haven’t got it yet,” he said. 

“And I daren’t think of gettin’ it. I wont think of it. I'd get 
my brain so full of things I wanted it would just naturally bust. 
Oh, lordy!” 

Peter laughed. 

“You do want a lot of things, don’t you?” 

“Of course! A silk waist, a satin skirt, some silk stockings— 
but most of all a real sure-enough piano,” she gasped. And then, 
as though in reproach of her selfishness: “And 
I could pay off the mortgage on Aunt Tillie’s 
farm back in the clearing!” 

“How much is that?” 

“Three thousand dollars. 
paid off three hundred.” 

“There ought to be enough for that,” said 
Peter soberly. 

“Oh, Mr. Nichols. I hope you don’t think 
I’m an awful fool talking this way.” 

“Not unless you think J am.” 

“But it is nice to dream of things some- 
times.” 

“Yes. I do that too. 
of, Beth?” 

“Oh, of bein’ a great singer, mostly—stand- 
in’ on a stage with people lookin’ up and clap- 
pin’ their hands at me.” 

“What else?” 

“Oh,” she laughed gayly. “I used to dream 
of marryin’ a prince —all girls do. But 
there aint any princes now to marry.” 

“No, that’s true,” he assented. “The old 
world hasn’t any use for princes now.” And 
then: “But why did you want to marry a 
prince?” he asked. : 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s just- fairy-tales. 
Haven’t you ever lived in a fairy-tale and 
loved a princess?” 

“Yes, I’ve lived in a fairy-tale, but I’ve 
never loved a princess.” 

“I guess if everybody knew,” said Beth with 
conviction, “the princes in Europe are a pretty 
bad lot.” 

“Yes,” said Peter slowly, “I guess they are.” 

She paused a moment, looking into the fire., 
And then: “Were you ever acquainted with 
eny princes in Europe, Mr. Nichols?” 
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Peter smiled. “Yes, Beth. I did know one prince rather inti. 
mately—rather too intimately.” 

“Oh! You didn’t like him?” 

“No, not much. He was an awful rotter. The worst of it was 
that he had good instincts, and when he went wrong, he went 
wrong in spite of ’em. You see, he was temperamental.” 

‘“What’s temperamental?” 

“Having the devil and God in you both at the same time,” 
muttered Peter after a moment. 

“I know,” she said. “Satan and God, with God just sittin’ 
back a little to see how far Satan will go. What’s become of 
him now?” 

“Oh, he’s out of it,” replied Peter. 
all the nobility on the dust-heap.” 

“Russia?” 

“wes.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“A wanderer on the face of the earth.” 

“I’m so sorry. It must be terrible to have to eat pork and 
beans when your stomach’s only used to chocolate sundaes.” 

Peter grinned. 

“Some of ‘em were glad enough to get off with stomachs to 
put beans and pork into. Oh, you needn’t waste your pity.” 

“I don’t. I read the papers. I guess they got what they 
deserved. The workin’-people in the world aint any too -keen 
on buyin’ any more diamond tiaras for loafers. I reckon it was 
about time for a new deal all around without the face-cards.” 

“Perhaps, Beth. But’ there’s always the ten-spot to take the 
deuce.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Beth reflectively. “People 
aren’t really equal, are they? Some apples are better than others. 
I guess,” she sighed, ‘“‘that the real trouble with the world is be- 
cause there aint enough friendship in it.” 

Peter was silent for a moment. 

“Yes, that’s true,” he said, “not enough friendship, not enough 
love. And it’s all on account of money, Beth. There wouldn't 
have been any European war if some people hadn’t wanted prop- 
erty that belonged to somebody else.” 

“T hope wanting this money wont make me hate anybody or 
make anybody hate me. I don’t want to make Mr. McGuire un- 
happy, or Miss McGuire—” 

“You needn’t worry,” said Peter dryly. 
money.” 


“His country has chucked 
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Seated complacently in Peter’s easy-chair, a bottle at his elbow, was Hawk Kennedy. 
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Beth gave a deep sigh. 

“T can’t help it. I would like to have a sport-coat and a cerise 
veil like the one Peggy wears.” 

“You shall have ’em. What else?” 

“Some patent leather shoes with rhinestone buckles. 
piano and books—lots of books.” 

“And a red automobile?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare wish for that.” 

“Why not? It’s just as easy to wish for an automobile as a 

1ano. 

4 “Yes, I suppose so.” She 
became immediately grave 
again. “But I can’t seem 
to believe it all. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of Hawk Kennedy. I 
feel that he’s going to make 
trouble for us all, Mr. 
Nichols. I’m afraid. I al- 
ways seem to feel things 
before they happen. Any 
man who could do what he 
did—murder!” 

“There will be some way 
to get around him.” 

“But it’s dangerous. I 
don’t feel I’ve the right 
to let you do this for 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, you have. I’d 
do it anyhow. It’s only 
justice.” 

“But there’s danger just the same.” 

“I hope not. I wont cross that bridge 
until I come to it.” 

Beth was silent for a long moment and 
then with a glance at the clock on the man- 
tel slowly gathered her music, aware of his voice close at her ear. 

“And if I do this, Beth, if I get what belongs to you, will you 
believe that I have no motive but friendship for you, that I 
care for you enough to want you to forgive me for what has hap- 
pened?’ 

He had caught her fingers in his own, but she did not try to 
release them. 

“Oh, don’t speak of that—please! I want to forget you, that 
day.” 

“Can’t you forget it more easily by remembering me as I am 
now, Beth? I want you as much now as I did then—just as 
much; but I cannot have you until you give yourself to me.” 

What did he mean? She wasn’t sure of him. If marriage was 
what he meant, why didn’t he say so? Marriage. It was such 
an easy word to say. Her fingers struggled in his. 

“Please, Mr. Nichols!” she gasped. 

“You mean that you wont, that you don’t care enough?” 

“I—I’m not sure of you.” 

“I love you, Beth—” 

“You say so—” 

“I do, better than anything in the world.” 

“Enough to—enough to—” 

She was weakening fast. She felt her danger in the trembling 
of her fingers in his. Why didn’t he finish her question for her? 
Marriage! It was such a little word. And yet he evaded it, and 
she saw that he meant to evade it. 

“Enough to have you almost in my.arms and yet hardly to 
touch you, enough to have your lips within reach of mine and 
yet not to take them. Isn’t that what you wanted, Beth? Gen- 
tieness, tenderness—”’ 

She flung away from him desperately. 

“No—no. I want nothing—nothing. Please! You don’t want 
to understand.” And then with an effort she found her poise. 
“Things must be as they are. Nothing else. It’s getting late. I 
must go.” 

“Beth—not yet. Just a minute—” 

“ fy) 


And a 


But she did not go and only stood still, trembling with irreso- 
lution. He knew what she wanted him to say. There could be 
no middle ground for Beth. She must be all to him or nothing. 
Marriage! It was the Grand Duke Peter Nicholevitch who had 
evaded this very moment, while Peter Nichols had urged him 
to it. 


The old man turned 
shrewdly,’ “But I’ve 
got to have the proofs.” 









It was Peter Nichols who met the challenge. This was his 
mate, a sweeter lady than any other he had ever known. 

“Beth,” he whispered. “I love you. Nothing in the world 
makes any difference to me but your happiness.” 

He came to her and caught her in his arms, while she still 
struggled away from him. “I want you. It doesn’t matter who 
I am or who you are. I want you to—” 

Beth suddenly sprung away from him, staring at a figure which 
stood in the doorway as a strident, highly pitched voice cut in 
sharply on Peter’s confession. 

“Oh, excuse me! I didn’t mean to intrude.” 

It was Miss Peggy McGuire in her cerise veil and her sport- 
suit, with hard eyes somewhat scandalized by what she had seen, 
for Peter was standing awkwardly, his arms empty of their prize, 
who had started back in dismay and now stood with difficulty 
recovering her self-possession. As neither of them spoke, Miss 
McGuire went on cuttingly, as she glanced curiously around the 
cabin. 

“So this is where you live? I seem to have spoiled your party. 
And may I ask who—” Her eyes traveled scornfully over Beth’s 
figure, beginning at her shoes and ending at her flushed face. “I 
think I’ve seen you before—” 

“Miss McGuire,” said Peter quietly, “this is Miss Cameron.” 

“Oh, yes—the kitchen-maid.” 

“Miss Beth Cameron,” insisted Peter frigidly, “who has just 
done me the honor of promising to marry me.” 

“Oh! I see—” 

Beth stared from one to the other, aware of the meaning of the 
visitor’s manner and of Peter’s reply. 

“That is not true,” she said very quietly, her deep voice 
vibrant with emotion. “I come here often. Mr. Nichols is 
teaching me music. I am very proud of his friendship. But I 
did not promise to marry him.” 

Peggy McGuire turned on her heel. 

“Well, it’s almost time you did,” she said insultingly. 

Peter, now pale and cold with fury, reached the door before 
her and stood blocking the passageway. “Miss McGuire, I'll 
trouble you to be more careful in addressing my guests,” he said 
icily. 

“Let me pass!” 

“In a moment.” 

“You'd dare—” 

“T would like you to understand (Continued on page 113) 
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By BURNS MANTLE 


DON’T know how many of the sextet 
I girls engaged for the revival of “Florodora” 
took their jobs with the hope that they might 
lead to matrimony, but they each had a sus- 
piciously wistful, come-hither expression about 
the eyes as they paraded across the stage the 
opening night. 

Nor could you reasonably blame them. For 
weeks previous to the production the papers 
were filled with accounts of the fine catches 
the original sextet girls had made as a result of 
their “Florodora” engagement, and the furore 
they created with their old-fashioned picture-hats 
and their entrancing nods. 

They had heard of Marie Wilson, who was second 
from the end—or was she the end itself ?—-who made 
a fortune in Wall Street with the tips the 
eager brokers had given her—a fortune 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars it was reported at the time. Of 
course three-quarters of a mil- 
lion is not much of a fortune 
with club sandwiches selling for 
what they do today, but 
it still is enough to stir 
the ambitions of a sextet 
girl. It was Marie Wilson 
who afterward married 
Freddie Gebhard, club- 
man and bon vivant, as 
the saying was in his day, 
and though she afterward 
divorced him and was not 
mentioned in his will, she 
still saved enough to 
build herself a fine town 
house in Washington and 
a country place in Vir- 
ginia. 

The new sextet had also 
heard about Margaret 
Walker and Vaughan Tex- 
smith, her chum. They 
came from the Southwest, 
these two, and after a 
season in the “Florodora” 
chorus had become so suc- 
cessful as speculators in 
the matrimonial and finan- 
cial markets as to retire 
with enough to keep them 
in silk stockings and 
sables, automobiles and 
fruit-ranches, the rest of 
their days. 

They knew the history 
of Daisy Greene, who 
married a wealthy stock- 
broker of Denver, and . : ; 
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well. They knew that two of the later sextet 
girls, Frances Belmont and Camille Clifford, ha: 
married into the British peerage, the one be- 
coming Lady Ashburton and the other the wife 
of Henry Lyndhurst Brace, son of Lord Aber- 
deen. 

Little wonder, then, that they began their 
sextet experience with great expectations, or 
that they nod 
ded confident! 
over the foot- 
lights separat 
ing them from 
the war-million- 
aires, oil-mil- 
lionaires an (1 
stock - jobbing 
millionaires, not 
to mention the 
sons of the 
same. They 
were proud to 
be preferred ex- 
hibits in the 
greatest mar- 
riage-market in 
the world. Up 
to now, how- 
ever, none of 
them had an- 
nounced her en- 
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THE MARRIAGE MARKET 


As a marriage-market the 
stage doubtless has its ad- 
vantages. It is easy to be- 
lieve that half the girls who 
seek a career back of the 
footlights do so with the 
thought buried somewhere 
beneath their back hair that 
even if they fail to startle 
the world with their talents, 
their chances of attracting 
attention to their beauty and, 
by way of their beauty to 
their housewifely qualifica- 
tions, are better than they 
ever would be were they to 
remain at home. And so 
they are. But they overlook 
the competition and the sta- 
tistics. 
A stage crowded with 
marriageable beauties is like 
a jeweler’s window filled 
with glittering gems and 
flooded with light. On dis- 
play they all look much the 
same; only an expert can 
pick the diamonds from the 
rhinestones, and experts do 
rot go in much for window- 
shopping. 
I happen to know one 
young Woman who adopt- 
ed a stage career with 
the deliberate intention 
of using it as an aid to 
a profitable marriage. She was pretty and she 
was gifted. She had little trouble in negotiat- 
ing a start that is difficult for the majority. She 
did her share of tramping from office to office in 
search of the elusive manager who usually is staging 
a production calling for ten girls and considering . @ ‘ 
applications from two or three hundred, and she [a3 . Photograph by White 
suffered her share of the humiliations attending such Be SS 
an experience. But before the season was well un- At the top, left to 
der way, she had a position with a road company right, David Glassford, 
that was to play the best of the week- and half- Ada Sinclair, Roland 
week stand territory. Bottomley, Dorothy 
At the end of her first season she was not oo | Sees Dickson and Carl Hyson 
6a in Lassie.”’ 


pe : .~ disheartened, 
ma Saal “ hy Be but neither was she 
: ¢ . . 3 greatly cheered. Act- 
" oe ing as a_ profession 
did not greatly appeal 
Photograph by White 2 to her; she was tired of 
Studio, New. York ; ; traveling: she fairly 
= ; loathed the cheap hotels 
Above are Dorothy ; at which she had been 
Dickson and Carl 4 ug obliged to stop; and she 
Hyson in ~ Lassie.”’ a 2 3 : was ready, with the least 
: encouragement, to give 
up her stage career. 
“But what about the 
men?” I asked her; “re- 
member, you told me 
this was a matrimonial 
Se venture.” 
Camptell Studios, “The men in the 
Miss V. ivian Tobin se eeaik le.” a 
in Three Showers.’ promptly confessed. 
“I would not think 
of or care to consider marrying an actor—not on a wager.” 

“And the others?” 

“There weren’t any others—none, at least, that would bear 
investigation. There was what the other girls referred to as the 
usual collection of ‘small-town Johns;’ and an assortment of aged 
beaux sought introductions through one channel or another. But 
no man who came my way was either marriageable or rich.” 
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“Then the stage, in your 
case, did not serve as the 
marriage-market you ex- 
Helen Blair and Josephine 4 pected it would?” 

Victor in “Martinique.” “I don’t know, really. If 
Insert below is Arthur Hohl I had not had that idea, I 
ia the Nalile play. ~ should not have left home. 
‘ . : If I had not left home, I 

Photogmph by ‘ ‘ ‘ “ probably would have mar- 

$e ried one of the town boys, 

none of whom has amounted 
to anything yet—nothing 
at least, better than being 
a jewelry salesman with a 
chance of becoming a junior 
partner. And if I had done 
that—well, it’s simple rea- 
soning that I _ should 
never have come to New 
York, never have learned 
all I have learned, nor 
proved to myself that 
what I believed to be true 
of the stage is not true at 


That was three 
years ago, and she 
has been playing on 
or near Broadway 
ever since. I met her 
the other day. 

“Congratulate me,” 
she said; “I’m to be 
married in June.” 

“Good! So you 
really did—” 

“Well,” she interrupted, “I did and I didn’t. 
I’m not marrying an actor, and I am not marry- 
ing a man who admires me because I am an ac- 
tress. I’m not even marrying money—if that is 
what you mean. I met him at my boarding- 
house, and he sells jewelry for a firm in Maiden 
Lane.” 





all. And I should never have met Harvey.” 

“But still you would not say that the stage is a marriage- 
market that can be depended upon to produce attractive hus- 
bands for attractive girls?” 

“I know the answer you expect to that: you expect me to say 
that the average girl is as buried in the theater as she is in any 
other profession. But that isn’t true. The average girl, if she 
has any wit, learns a great deal in the theater of how to make 
the most of her attractions—how to dress, and (which sounds 
unimportant, though it isn’t) how much or how little make-up 
she can use without being caught at it. To that extent it is a 
perfect marriage-market, even if only a few of the men she 
meets are marriageable men.” 

“It helps, in other words, even in the selection of a jewelry- 
salesman?” 

“It does—but it doesn’t guarantee his discovery, not one 
like mine.” 

“Still, there is the record of the ‘Florodora’ sextet—”’ 

“Yes—but remember, a thousand thousand girls have crossed 
the stage of the Casino Theater since the sextet first appeared 
there—and how many of them have you heard of marrying 
millionaires? And how many of the sextet girls were happy 
with the millionaires they did marry?” 


YONE of the musical comedies that have been sensationally 
successful in America has had a more interesting history 
than “Florodora,” but if you take the sextet and its varied ex- 
periences away from it, there isn’t much left. The piece had 
been a success in London the season before it was brought over, 
but it started badly here. None of the newspaper reviews was 
encouraging, and at the end of the second week of the engage- 
ment there was not enough money in the treasury to pay the 
first week salaries. The backers of the show were scurrying 
here and there trying to sell a third interest in the venture for 
as little as fifteen hundred dollars, and could find no one willing 
to risk that sum. 
Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, the turn came. And curi- 
ously, a great American university was responsible for the change. 
When the first performance of “Florodora’”’ was given in New 
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Haven, previous to the New 
York opening, a crowd of Yale 
boys in the audience insisted 
on joining in the singing of 
the “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” 
number. This they found so 
much fun that the third week 
of the engagement in New York 
they came down from New 
Haven in a body and again sang 
lustily through many encores of 
the sextet number. Afterward 
they carried the tune into the 
restaurants they visited and 
taught it to those seated at 
surrounding tables. Next day 
Broadway was whistling, or try- 
ing to whistle, the air, and from 
that day on, the popularity of 
“Florodora” grew apace. With- 
in a few weeks the weekly re- 
ceipts at the Casino had jumped 
from four thousand to ten thou- 
sand dollars, which was sensa- 
tional in 1900. 

The revival that the Messrs. 
Shuberts staged this spring is 
not at all disappointing, as most 
revivals are. The cast, for one 
thing, was much better than 
these frequently provided for 
even the better musical plays. 
Eleanor Painter was the Dolores, 
and a young man named Walter 
Woolf sang the well-remembered 
“In the Shade of the Sheltering 
Palm” so well there were almost 
as many encores for that num- 
ber as for the sextet. This 
famous number was, of course, 
made much of. Not only was 
there the first line of six modern 
beauties and their accompanying 
male flirts, but a second line of 
six dressed in the long-skirted, 
accordion-plaited costumes of 
the original six. And _ finally 
there was a sextet of youngsters 
ranging in years from five to 
eight who made as big a hit as 
their elders. 


HE best of the spring crop 
of musical comedies is 
“Lassie,” a dainty affair con- 
cocted as to its libretto from 
the material Catherine Chisholm 
Cushing used in the Scotch com- 
edy “Kitty Mackaye,” which 
just missed being a popular suc- 
cess a few seasons ago.. Mrs. 
Cushing, who did the re-writing, 
has been able to retain much 
of the original flavor of her 
comedy, and Dr. Hugo Felix, 
who wrote the music, has set 
her lyrics to an excellent score. 
The “lassie” of the title, you 
may remember, is a Cinderella 
of the Highlands who, having 
been abused by her foster parents, is reclaimed in the first act 
by the grand folk who had abandoned her as a babe. She is taken 
to London, dressed up in silks and laces, and is wonderfully 
happy until she falls in love with the son of the house without 
suspecting that he is her half-brother. He isn’t, as a matter of 
fact, seeing that she had been changed in the cradle, but neither 
she nor the audience is permitted to learn the truth until late in 
the evening. 
Kitty Mackaye is the heroine’s friend, and it is she who is the 
most interesting comedy personage of the cast. Kitty it is who 
planned to rewrite the Bible with the intent of making it a more 
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moral and understanding work 
to common folk. She would, 
for one thing, eliminate most 
of the begats, and she hoped 
to be able to clean up the 
scandal of Eden so the 
“Adamses” could emerg: 
with a clean record. Honest 
wives must be provided 
somehow for the Adam’s boys 
Cain and Abel. Molly Pear 
son played Kitty in the origi 
nal version, and has the sam: 
role in “Lassie.” Tessa Kos 
ta, one of the best of th 
light opera prima donnas, is 
the heroine; Roland Bottom 
ley is a baritone hero; ani 
the dancers, Dorothy Dick 
son and Carl Hyson, hav« 
both speaking and kicking 
parts. 

The heroine of “Marti 
nique,” which happens to b 
the only drama in the spring 
list, has about as hard a tim: 
of it as any of the sisterhood 
suffered all winter. This is 
a colorful but quite theatri- 
cal story of the French Wes: 
Indies in the 60’s, when thos: 
beautiful creole ladies — the 
“belles-affriches, whose tints 
of skin rivaled the colors oi 
ripe fruit”—often stole away 
the papas of the first families 


Adel 
Rowland in 
“Trene.”” 


Evan Burrows Fontaine in The Ed Wynn Carnival. 


and caused all 
kinds of trouble 
as a result. 
The _ heroine’s 
mother was such a 
creole—la Belle 
Coralie. As a young 
woman Coralie won the Phiteseaoh 
heart of André de Chau- by Edward 
valons and followed him “ 


Monroe, 
from Martinique to Paris, New York. 





ee 


despite the protests of 
Mme. de Chauvalons and 
all the little De Chauva- 
lons. In Paris Zabette, 
the heroine, was born. In 
a French convent she was 
reared, and when she was 
twenty and her mother 
Coralie had died, she sold 
her pearl necklace and 
went in search of her 
father, which is how the 
trouble started. 

Arriving in the West 
Indies, Zabette discovered 
that her father, too, was 
dead—discovered also that 
she was an_ illegitimate 
child and that the proud 
De Chauvalons would have 
nothing to do with her. 
There was a place for such 
as she in the “quarter,” 
with the other quadroons. 
Poor Zabette, she was 
much downcast, but also 
she was much proud. So 
she put the nice new lin- 
gerie she had bought in 
Paris up at auction and 
hoped thereby to raise 
enough money to take her 
back to France. But about 
this time something else 
happened. The noble 
young man who was being 
forced to marry Zabette’s 
half-sister Marie Clemence, 
not because he loved her, 
but because there must be 
an heir for the De Chau- 
valons’ lands, decided that 


At the left are 
Ralph Nairn 
and Percival 
Vivian in 
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he had much 
rather marry 
Zabette. He went 
through with the 
ceremony with 
Marie Clemence, Be 4 the top of the 
but immediately | Bee page are Ed Wynn 
thereafter sought : ' and the Meyakos in 
out Zabette where Beer “The Ed Wynn 
she lived in the 8 Carnival.”’ 
“Quarter,” and_ this 

added considerably to 

te complications. * Lillian Fitzgerald 
Next morning the un- ree ayy 
happy youth was found in The Ed Wynn 
dying outside Zabette’s 
door, and though he 
lingered for nearly two months, he died finally in Zabette’s 
arms. His passing was not altogether tragic, however, for 
Zabette was able to whisper to him that she would 
bear him an heir and that the De Chauvalons’ estate would 
not be lost. Josephine Victor plays Zabette with much 
spirit; Emmett Corrigan has a part in the cast; and Victor 
Coleman is the young lover. Laurence Eyre, who wrote 
“Miss Nelly of N’Orleans,” for Mrs. Fiske, is the author 
of “Martinique.” (Continued on page 118) 
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W oman’s Bank in America 


By EILEEN 


RS. FRANK J. RUNYON is the president of the first bank 

for women and managed by women in America. She is 
at the head of the “First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee,” at Clarks- 
ville, all of whose officers—president, vice-president, cashier, and 
caretaker—are women. 

The genesis of the unique institution that opened late last year 
and is pursuing its successful way is found in Mrs. Runyon’s brief 
summary. “After the cessation of the war-work I found it im- 
possible to settle down to the old life of ease and inactivity. There 
was a desire to go on doing something worth while—to still be 
active for the public good. 

“T happened to express this sentiment to a banker friend. He 
said: ‘Why don’t you start a bank for women?’ I investigated 
conditions in our home town and the surrounding country fully 
and found that there was an opening for such an institution. I 
interested others, and we have put the idea through. It is our aim 
to continue the war time campaign of thrift. We want to help 
people to save their earnings. We want to help to remove their 
financial obstacles as far as is consistent with good banking. 

“We are getting our share of the larger business, which we are 
prepared to handle with dispatch. Naturally we expect reasonable 
returns on our investment of time and money. We are doing a 
general banking business in strict accord with the laws of Tennes- 
see. We have a State charter.” 

In Clarksville, then, the problem of what women who learned 
the art of organization during the war should do with their surplus 
energy has been solved. The town is no mean theater for large 
activities. Despite its unimpressive size it is the largest tobacco- 
market in the world. It has a college of which President Wilson’s 
father was the head. There Woodrow Wilson used to go from 
Princeton to visit his parents and to absorb “Southern cooking,” 
which he has ever deeply appreciated. It is a fair little town on 
the banks of the Cumberland River, peering serenely into the 
purple veil of the Blue Ridge. 

Mrs. F. J. Runyon, the projector and founder, and logically the 
president of the First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee, has the gift 
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of organization. She is county chairman of the Red Cross, a 
chapter that is rated as one of the most active and efficient in the 
Atlanta District. To her credit in good works stands the establish- 
ment of the local juvenile court. She was one of the chief factors 
in the founding of the-City Hospital. She organized the Federated 
Clubs. Presiding over this agzregation of women of active brains, 
she gave a strong shove to the erection of the Woman’s Building. 
The Rest Room of Clarksviile represents her initiative as founder 
and her energy as promoter of good institutions. 

It came naturally about that hers should be the energy behin:! 
the First Woman’s Bank of Tennessee. There are four other 
banks in the great little tobacco-market center. She called on t» 
president of each and frankly stated her intention of founding a 
bank for women. Mostly they smiled. 

The conference with her brother-bankers occurred on Tuesday. 
On Wednesday an application for a charter was made in Nashville 
On Saturday the charter arrived. On the following Monday the 
bank opened for business. 

It was housed in the quarters of a former bank. Grinning 
early patrons requesting stock were smilingly informed that the 
capital stock had quietly been sold, none of the subscribers being 
permitted to buy more than two shares. 

At nine o’clock the doors of the Woman’s Bank opened. Before 
the doors closed, at four o’clock on the afternoon of that day, 
October 6, 1919, deposits had been made that largely exceeded the 
capitalization. 5 

“Twenty thousand dollars deposits, ladies,” said Mrs. Runyon. 
“We have had a good day’s business.” 

A woman had made the first deposit. But men followed. For 
men are not denied the privilege of banking at the Woman’s Bank. 

An executive committee of three women serve as discount-com- 
mittee. It meets every Tuesday morning. Upon this committee 
devolve most of the heaviest responsibilities of the bank. 

The first quarter’s business revealed that the bank has more 
than four hundred depositors, half of whom are women. Th° 
deposits were three times as great as (Continued on page 105) 








A Secret Success 





By VERNIE CONNELLY 


Illustrated by HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


HAT the world does move and moves with amazing swiftness 

sometimes is amply verified by the cataclysmic events of 
the past few years, Not the least of the spectacular changes that 
took place during that anxious period was the manner in which 
women stopped talking about what they could do if they had 
the opportunity and with one great stride stepped straight into 
the front ranks of the doers. 

Specific illustrations multiplied. Already Congress had heard 
the voice of a feminine representative. In Washington the Fed- 
eral Judiciary had raised astonished eyes one morning to find a 
woman wearing its sacred robes and sitting on the bench of the 
Juvenile Court! And across the seas the English Parliament, 
which so short a time before had heaped gross insults upon the 
women who battered at its doors for votes, now threw 
wide those very doors to welcome a lady M. P.! 

Of minor importance, but nevertheless a sign of the 
times, was the election of a woman alderman in the 
second largest city of the U. S. There the women of 
the Forty-fifth Ward became intolerant of the high- 
handed political methods of one of their aldermen and 
defeated him for reélection, putting one of their own 
sex in his place. 

The woman whom they chose as their herald of re- 
bellion was a woman worthy of the honor in the highest 
sense of the word. Laura Burton Barnes, her friends 
declared, had been born to a life of service to her 
fellows. None of them could remember when she had 
not been doing something for somebody. Always joy- 
ously eager in her work, coupling enthusiasm with ef- 
ficiency, common sense with knowledge, the only ques- 
tion she ever asked, the only limit she ever set herself 
was: “Is it right?” Convinced of this and the 
expediency of the project, she took up the cudgel 
of effort with earnest intent. 

Always a woman’s woman, she had worked 
hard for suffrage and still harder after it was 
obtained. Like many other loyal suffragists she 
found that with the instrument of the ballot 
safely in her grasp, the 
biggest step remained to 
be taken, that of educa- 
tion and application. In 
Chicago, the Civic 
Leagues, an organization 
embracing every ward and 
precinct, successfully un- 
dertook this work of edu- 
cation. Mrs. Barnes was 
a moving factor in this 
practical organization. At 
the time of her election 
she was ward chairman of 
the Forty-fifth Ward Civ- 
ic League, whose every 
member, as_ individuals, 
gave her their undivided 
support. 

Naturally the entire 
city was curious to see 
just what a woman alder- 
man would do. Flaunting 
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was no longer young, it drew the spotlight of the nation upon 
itself when it elected a woman to sit among its city fathers. 
Being eyed with so much speculative concern, however, did not 
awe Mrs. Barnes. She simply stuck to her mental motto, “Js it 
right?” in the front of her brain and went intelligently about the 
business of learning how to be a good alderman. She was far 
too intelligent to imagine for an instant that she was about to set 
sail on a sea of unruffled waters. But she did know that with the 
help of the splendid women who stood back of her she would set 
a good example for those of her sex who were bound to follow 
in her footsteps. 

One of her first moves was to open an office in the ward she 
represented, thus making herself accessible to-her constituents 
several hours a day. Claire Bellamy stopped 
before the door on the glass panel, the giit 
letters of which were unpretentious, but sig- 
nificant. A little pleased smile parted her 
lips as she read: “Laura Burton Barnes, Al- 
derman, Forty-fifth Ward.” 

She opened the door and went in, but 
paused just inside and looked about her in 
surprise. The room was a large one, not 
unlike a physician’s reception-office. There 
was a library table with the latest magazines, 
a warm-toned rug on the floor, cretonne cur- 
tains at the windows, and a few comfortable 
chairs. A tiny private office opened off the 
larger one. There was just one thing in the 
whole ensemble to proclaim it a woman’s 
room, and that was the tea-service standing 
on a table near one of the windows. But 
none of these things surprised Claire in the 
least, for only the previous evening she and 
Enid Le Roux had assisted Mrs. Barnes in 
putting the last touches of comfort to this 
very office. The actual reason of Claire’s 

amazement was the number of persons 

variously grouped about the room, most 
of them men. 

Enid Le Roux, Congressman Le Roux’s 
daughter, as beautiful in blue serge as 
she was in more elaborate garments, hur- 
ried over to Claire as she entered. Her 

dark eyes were glowing with excite- 

ment, for she had inherited her 
father’s love of politics. 
“What can I do for you, madam? 

You also want a job I presume?” she 

— keeping her voice discreetly 

ow. 
“A job?” Claire repeated, puzzled. 
“Yes. Nearly all of these men 

have come to ask Mrs. Barnes for a 

job. Isn’t it interesting?” 

“Stupid, I should say! What has 

Mrs. Barnes got to do with getting 

them jobs?” Claire’s political experi- 

ence had been confined to the persuad- 
ing of Congressmen and Senators that 
it was their duty and privilege to vote 
for the Federal suffrage amendment. 
“Why, Mrs. Bellamy, don’t you 
know that every one who is elected to 
public office is besieged for jobs?” 
Enid asked. “When Dad is home, 
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there is always some one after him. I’m used to it, but Mrs. 
Barnes is going to give. these men a surprise.” She emphasized 
by nodding inclusively toward the men patiently waiting their 
turn in the little office. 

“Certainly I know that political offices are supposed to carry 
some patronage, but not to this extent. Besides, Mrs. Barnes 
was elected independently and owes no one anything.” 

“Of course she doesn’t; but what do you suppose these hang- 
ers-on care? They think all they’ve got to do is tell Mrs. Barnes 
they voted for her, but they don’t know feminine psychology 
very well, particularly Mrs. Barnes’ brand, or they wouldn’t look 
quite so complacent.” Enid laughed her musical, infectious trill. 

They both turned as the door behind them opened and a 
man came in. A single glance revealed the fact that he differed 
widely in type from the other men in the room. Large of 
physique, well dressed, there was about him a quiet sense of 
power and stability which bespoke success and commanded at- 
tention. 

With scarcely a moment’s hesitation Claire spoke to him. 

“You wish to see Mrs. Barnes?” she asked, tempering her 
almost regal dignity with her usual sweet kindliness. 

“Very much and without delay if possible,” came the quick, 
decisive answer. “I'd like to see her before she interviews any 
more of these men. I also want you and this young lady to be 
present at the interview and hear what I have to say.” 

Claire looked at the card which he handed her. 

“T’'ll ask Mrs. Barnes if she will see you immediately, Mr. 
Milbourne,” she said. 

“He really looks as if it might be important,” she explained 
to Mrs. Barnes. “Certainly he’s not looking for a job.” 

“T remember him,” Mrs. Barnes produced from her excellent 
memory. “He sent me a five-hundred-dollar check for my cam- 
paign fund—don’t you remember?” 

“Of course, now that you mention it. 











this ward, he sent one of his agents to see me. Waite is in tke 
fire insurance business and he wanted to insure my plant. It had 
then grown to such proportions as to make its consideration worth 
while. It was worth about two million dollars. They wanted me 
to drop the policy I was then carrying with another company 
in which a friend of mine was interested, and take out one for 
the full valuation of the concern with Waite. Such a policy 
costs around twenty-five thousand dollars. Waite would have 
gotten approximately sixty-five hundred dollars.” 

“And what would you have gotten?” Mrs. Barnes asked with 
astute directness. 

“My taxes lowered so that I would only have had to pay on 
about one-tenth the valuation of my property. Waite is a pow- 
erful man, you know, a big factor in nominating men for city 
and county offices. He generally manages to keep a friend on 
the taxing body. It’s a marvel how you defeated him.” 

“Do you mean to say that a direct offer of that sort was made 
you?” Mrs. Barnes queried. 

“No, indeed! They are far too clever for that. I was simply 
solicited for the policy with the assurance that I would be taken 
care of if I came through. That sort of thing is well understood 
among most men. But I wouldn't do it. I've got a good business 
and, make my money clean. I love my city and want to see it 
improve, so why cheat it of the very thing that makes that im- 
provement possible—taxes? Why pour money into the pocket 
of a man who uses it for corrupt purposes, to pull down the very 
decency that right-minded people are trying to establish?” 

“Your attitude is splendid!” Mrs. Barnes beamed. “I agree 
with you perfectly. It is just as dishonest in my mind to dodge 
taxes as any other bill.” 

“Well, that’s my way of seeing things,” Milbourne hurried 
on, embarrassed by praise, “and I’m willing to back up my talk. 
The proposition I came to make you is this: I’ve been building 

an annex to my _ plant—doubling its 





I'll tell him to come in. Even we can’t ; 
be prejudiced against any one who sent H P 
us a check for five hundred dollars and no : 
questions asked—or favors either, yet.” 

“Yet!” Mrs. Barnes was amused. 

But it developed that “yet” was not 
here, because the man had not come to 
ask a favor but grant one. 

“There was no one in the ward better 
pleased over your election than I, Mrs. i 
Barnes,” he assured her earnestly. : 
“But you've only broken the first crust. - |: 
Having beaten the gang once, I want to 
see you do it regularly. You seem 
pretty busy this morning?” 

“Rather,” was the dry response. 
“There was a full baker’s dozen at my 
home this morning. I abhor the whole 
practice. My Council vote is not for 
sale. I wont accept patronage from the 
corporations, which has already been of- 
fered me in a camouflaged way, in 
order to get jobs for people who voted 
for me, or claimed to. I was largely 
elected by the women, anyway, and the 
better class of men, and all they want 
in return is my honest services, which 
has nothing to do with getting jobs for 
anyone.” 

Milbourne smiled. 
much,” he said. “That is why I came 
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: capacity. It will be open for business 

: next Monday morning, and I'll have 

; employment for nearly three thousand 

extra people. The connection is this: 

I want to see you reélected, and the 

time to think of that is the day after 

election, I’m told. If you turn all these 

men down who come to you for jobs, 

it will hurt you. I'll take care of every 

man who comes to you for employment. 

and you are obligated to no one, be- 

sides retaining the good will of people 
who may be valuable to you.” 

“IT appreciate your kind intentions, 
Mr. Milbourne, but the majority of 
those I have already interviewed don’t 
want the sort of work you have to offer. 
They want ‘soft snaps’-—as some of 
them phrase if.” 

“That kind of individual doesn’t do 
you or anyone else any good and you 
needn’t mind turning him down, but 
there are a lot of honest men who go 
to an alderman for a job because it has 
grown to be a custom; many of them 
actually think he runs a free employ- 
ment bureau. They don’t stop to ana- 
lyze the question and see that it is that 
very thing that helps him to become a 
tool of the corporations. 

“As far as the right kind of work is 
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the matter over, and he felt pretty sure 
you would take that attitude. Do you 
mind if I relate a few of my personal experiences so that you 
will understand my sympathy and assistance is wholly yours?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“I own the Milbourne Manufacturing Company, electrical 
supplies,” he stated. “For many years I have been in bad with 
the politicians because I wouldnt play their game. As a conse- 
quence they have subjected me to every annoyance they could 
devise. It started long ago—when I was a younger man by a 
good deal than I am today. First they wanted campaign-contri- 
butions. My business was new and I needed every dollar of my 
capital; besides, I wasn’t interested in politics, and so I refused. 
I was lucky in business from the start. 

“After Waite, the man you defeated, was elected alderman of 


and executive jobs for the men who 
don’t want to work in the shops. Be- 
ginning next Monday I’m going to copy the methods of one of the 
most successful business men in the world and give every man and 
woman in my employ a minimum wage of six dollars a day. 
This hasn’t been given to the papers; I’m telling you now so 
that you will realize my sincerity. Ill be able to get plenty of 
men, but I'll give those you send to me first choice.” 

“T’ll be glad to, Mr. Milbourne, but not for the sake of votes 
or good will, but because I'll be glad to honestly help any one 
looking for legitimate employment. Strange to say, there are 
yet quite a number of former soldiers who haven’t been placed. 
and I want you to do the very best by. them you can.” 

“No need to tell me that,” he replied. “My own boy is still 
in the hospital; but he’ll soon be out.” 











A SECRET SUCCESS 








“That’s good. Thank you so much for your 
offer. I’m proud you live in this ward.” 

It proved a long, tiresome day for Alderman 
Barnes. When the last person had gone, she 
was glad enough to have Enid Le Roux take 
her by the shoulders and playfully force her 
into the most comfortable chair in the big outer 
office, now empty save for the women. 

“Now, you sit right there while I make tea, 
and we'll talk!” Enid said. “Mrs. Bellamy, it 
is more fun helping to be an alderman than it 
was electing one, isn’t it?” 

“Well—it is interesting, at any rate.” 

“I’m very glad you are going to be the new 
chairman of the Forty-fifth Ward Civic League,” 
Mrs. Barnes told Claire. “An idea has come to 
me today that I want you to execute. No one 
knows better than I the splendid women in the 
League and the earnest study they have made 
of municipal problems. At the next regular 
meeting you explain to them that I want the 
League to constitute itself an advisory board to 
me—a composite assistant alderman, if you like. 
I'll set aside the second Thursday of each month, 
or rather the afternoon, for a consultation and 
discussion of issues. We'll have the meeting right 
here in my office. I’m lucky I selected one big 
enough.” ‘ 

“That’s an excellent idea,” approved Claire, 

“and ought to result in s@me effective help.” 

A knock at the door brought a little frown to 
Mrs. Barnes’ face. “Really, I can’t see any one 
else today,” she protested. 

It being after office-hours they had locked the 
door against intrusion. Enid blushed with self- 
consciousness as without comment she tripped 
across to the door and opened it. Her greet- 
ing of affected surprise was not lost on the other 
two women. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Dugan!” she said 
brightly to the man who came into the office at 
her bidding. 

Danny Dugan, as he was familiarly known, 
was a man whose name only a short time since 
had stood for politics and scandal. He had been 
exonerated of the latter and voluntarily dropped 
out of the former, though he was still thought to 
exercise considerable power when it suited his 
purposes to do so. It seemed an almost singu- 
lar reversal of type that he appeared to be genu- 
inely interested in woman’s participation in poli- 
tics and the reform measures they advocated. 

However, Claire mentally accused his altruistic 

motives of having been born of his deep interest 

in Enid Le Roux. Enid was impulsive and fairly 

writhed under restraint or opposition. Politics was like wine to 
her, inheriting as she did her father’s love of this national sport, 
and Danny Dugan was clever enough to feed the girl’s insatiable 
thirst for knowledge along this line. 

He was very nearly fifteen years older than Enid, but neither 
one of them seemed to take the slightest account of this difference 
in years, though to Claire it seemed a barrier that should be 
regarded seriously. He was interesting, having excellent man- 
ners and knowing almost uncannily the effect of a nice deference 
to women, Claire always grudgingly admitted. Once or twice 
she had been obliged to go further than that and recognize a 
glint of pure gold in his character. But she did want him to 
keep away from Enid! 

No matter what Claire thought of the man, Mrs. Barnes ac- 
cepted him at his face value—really liked him, Claire believed, 
as she watched her welcome him without a trace of diffidence. 

“You are the very person I wished to see, Mr. Dugan,” she 
said in friendly fashion. “Will you sit down. Enid, give him 
some tea.” 

“I’m glad I came so opportunely,” he answered. “I heard 
you were keeping open house today and called to pay my respects.” 

“One of my job-hunters tell you?” 

“No, your job-giver, Mr. Milbourne.” 

“You do know him, don’t you? I remember now that he men- 
tioned it.” 

“I’ve known him for more years than I’m going to tell you. 


““How’s Little Miss American Beauty?” 
Danny asked. “I’m awfully excited.” 


He is rolling in money, so if you need any for use in the ward, 
he is ready to come across handsomely. He has been so busy 
making a financial success that he hasn’t given much thought to 
philanthropy, but he wants to make up for it now.” 

“That is interesting. We'll have to try and devise some way 
for him to spend his money, Mrs. Bellamy,” answered Mrs. 
Barnes. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Claire absently. She had been watching 
Enid, who, red-cheeked, her brilliant dark eyes dancing with life, 
had exchanged understanding glances with Danny as she pre- 
sided over the tea-table. 

“T want to ask you about the Council Committees, Mr. Du- 
gan,” remembered Mrs. Barnes. “Will I have any trouble in 
getting on the right committees?” 

“Not unless you happen to consider the Finance Committee, 
or one of the other very important committees, the right one,” 
Danny smiled. 

“I’m not quite that stupid.” She picked up a printed slip 
giving the names of the various council committees. “How about 
Parks, Playgrounds and Beaches?” 

That will be easy. Every alderman is put on three commiitees. 
You might also get Streets and Alleys, Public Health, or Schools, 
Fire and Civil Service.” 

“Those are all good. I’m still most anxious to get a playground 
for this ward.” 

“But there is no place to put one now,” Claire interposed. 
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“You know Waite bought the site we had selected for a play- 
ground and built his candy-factory on it,” Mrs. Barnes reminded 
Dugan. 

I remember,” he nodded. “It was purely meanness, too. He 
doesn’t begin to use his income now.” 

“From the looks of his office, you’d think he didn’t have any 
income,” Enid said. 

“That’s done for effect. He doesn’t like the class of people he 
uses politically to know he is well off. He has a very fine office 
in the loop, however, for his insurance business.” 

“Then he doesn’t need the income from his property on 
‘Poorhouse Street?’ ” 

“Not in the least. It is too insignificant to amount to any- 
thing in comparison with his other property.” 

“Then I wonder why I couldn’t get that row of miserable tene- 
ments for my playground? I could introduce a bill in the Coun- 
cil calling for the purchase of them.” 

“Try it. If you don’t succeed, no harm is done.” 


RY it Mrs. Barnes did. The ordinance was immediately 

referred to the Committee on Parks, Playgrounds and 
Beaches, of which Mrs. Barnes had been made a member. At 
the meeting of the committee which followed the introduction 
of her ordinance she enthusiastically explained the planned proj- 
ect, told how she had urged Waite, when he was a member of 
the Council, to take action on that very question. He had re- 
fused, as had also his ward colleague Lang, whom he kept under 
his thumb. The committee listened politely to her statement 
of the case and then politely voted to recommend to the Council 
that a public hearing be held to consider the matter. 

Much elated, Alderman Barnes told Claire, Enid and the other 
interested women of her success. When the recommendation 
came up for a vote in the Council, they were in the gallery of 
the chamber, but much to their disappointment no interesting dis- 
cussion followed. With an almost ominous quiet the Council 
voted in favor of a public hearing—success number two. 

At the public hearing, Waite appeared stubborn and defiant. 
He was questioned about his willingness to sell the property un- 
der consideration, but asserted with emphasis that he would not 
sell. 

“This woman’s not content with taking my job away, from 
me; now she wants my property too,” he declared. 

“What is your property worth, Mr. Waite?” innocently in- 
quired Mrs. Barnes. 

“Oh, about two hundred thousand dollars,” was the reply, 
while his eyes twinkled over the obvious misstatement. 

“In that case the city had better collect your back taxes,” came 
the instant reply from Alderman Barnes. “The records show 
you have been paying on a valuation of ten thousand dollars!” 

But before this point could be further elucidated, Alderman 
Winkle moved that a vote be taken, recommending that con- 
demnation proceedings be started for possession and purchase 
of the site. This motion carried, and it was up to the Council 
to take the final vote on the question. Mrs. Barnes was over- 
joyed, because she felt certain that the whole thing was settled. 
But had she heard the complacent grunt of Waite as he passed 
out, accompanied by Alderman Winkle, she would have had cause 
for thought. 

When the bill came before the Council again, it did prove 
to be an interesting, almost an exciting session. Several reform 
aldermen supported the measure loyally, making brief but effec- 
tive speeches in its behalf. Mrs. Barnes herself spoke eloquently 
in support of the bill, and the women in the gallery applauded 
her generously. Confident, content, she sat down, surprised that 
so little opposition had developed. She was soon to learn, how- 
ever, that the opposition was strong but silent. The ordinance 
failed to pass by several necessary votes! 

Discussing it, as Enid drove her and Claire home, Mrs. Barnes 
analyzed the whole affair. It became evident to her that Waite 
had cleverly used his influence to defeat her. The seeming ease 
with which the bill had gone through the various steps to its 
final vote had been an opiate to opposition, leading her with docile 
steps to the slaughter of her first bit of municipal legislation. 

“Do you know what I am going to do?” she finally asked with 
determination. “I’m going to try and get those buildings con- 
demned by the Building Department! They are absolutely unfit 
for human beings to live in, besides being a disgrace to the ward!” 

“I wonder if you could?” Claire pondered. 

“IT am certainly going to try. I’m going to file a complaint 
the first thing tomorrow morning and ask to have a building 
inspector sent out at once.” 


Strangely enough, Enid said nothing, but a little later when 
she had reached her own home, she hurried to the telephone and 
called a number. 

“Mr. Dugan? This is Enid Le Roux 
Barnes lost out in the Council Ye She is going 
to ask the Building Department to condemn the buildings because 
they are unsafe Is that so? I'll tell her Tomorrow 
at one. I'll be there. Thank you.” 

Next morning Enid rushed in to Alderman Barnes’ office, her 
cheeks burning with intense excitement. She was always so 
— lovely, so smartly dressed that she was a joy to the 
sight. 

“You are a wonder, my dear!” Mrs. Barnes said fondly. 

But Enid did not stop to ask why. “Hurry and organize a 
party to inspect Waite’s buildings before the city inspector gets 
out there, because if Waite gets hold of him first, there is likely 
to be an O. K. report. Have Mrs. Bellamy get a number of the 
Civic League women and an architect, and we'll go this after- 
noon. I'll notify the newspapers, and they’ll send representa- 
tives out, and after the thing has been given publicity, then the 
city inspector wont dare go against public opinion. Mr. Dugan 
said so.” 

“Which is final!” teased Mrs. Barnes. “It sounds logical, but 
I wont need to organize a party; you’ve forgotten that this is 
the afternoon my Civic League Advisory Committee is going to 
meet here in my office. I'll just take them over and give them 
a concrete civic lesson in a look at those terrible tenements. 
Thanks, dear. Aren’t you going to stay?” 

“No, not now. I am going to drive downtown. I have a 
luncheon engagement, but I’ll be back by two and go over with 
the party. Tell Mrs. Bellamy to wait for me, will you?” 

Enid’s luncheon engagement was with Danny Dugan at a 
Michigan Avenue tea-room. 

“How’s Little Miss American Beauty?” Danny asked as he 
seated her at a lamp-shaded table for two. 

“I’m awfully excited because I’ve just thought of a dandy 
plan!” Her eyes were luminous. 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“Do you remember when we took the Christmas baskets to 
those poor families in Waite’s tenements?” 

“Of course. I couldn’t forget your joy. 
wonderful Christmas I ever spent.” 

“Do you remember the third building from the corner—the 
second floor, where there were so many children she didn’t know 
what to do and so evidently did nothing, by the looks of the 
place—remember ?” 

“Yes. The oldest boy works in one of my loop theaters now.” 

“He does! Well, anyway, that house is in a perfectly terrible 
condition.” 


It was the most 


T two o’clock Enid appeared in Mrs. Barnes’ office to find a 

dozen women excitedly discussing the matter in hand. Mrs. 
Jimmy Lester had a young architect under her wing, and three 
of the newspapers were represented. 

The tenants of the buildings to be inspected interposed no 
objections to the scrutiny of the little party. In fact they peered 
curiously from doors and windows and gossiped openly, hailing 
the intrusion as a bit of excitement. Conditions in the buildings 
proved to be even worse than Mrs. Barnes had thought. The 
young architect expressed his opinion in no uncertain terms. 

“These buildings could be condemned on three counts,” he 
said: “first, they are firetraps; second, they are unsanitary; and 
third, they are structurally unsafe. The latter prohibits repair. 
The only thing to do is have them pulled down.” 

As Enid had told Danny Dugan, the third building from the 
corner was in the most dilapidated state of all. It sagged to the 
sharp cut of the north wind; its veranda supports had all but 
rotted away, and if it had ever worn a dress of new paint, it must 
have been before the Chicago fire. Carefully the party stepped as 
they entered the building. With cautious tread they filed up the 
narrow, creaking stairs. 

“Look at those poor youngsters!” exclaimed Claire as they 
waited their turn in going up the stairs. A cluster of children 
peered from the open door above. 

“T’ve seen them before,” Enid answered. “Hello, kiddies!” 
she called out, waving her hand. ‘“Who’s the best catch?” And 
she tossed a bag of candy to their eager hands, while the others 
smiled at the sheer exquisite youth of her. : 

Enid was the last to go up, pausing for a second at the head 
of the landing; then seeing the party were ready to descend, she 
turned to retrace her steps. On the (Continued on page 101) 





Put Not 
Your lrust 
In Titles 


The candid autobiogra- 
phy of a girl who won. 


Illustrated by 
eADDISON BURBANK 


N these days of ours when every stenographer styles herself 

a secretary, and every secretary who takes the dictation of 
one man exclusively calls herself a private secretary, no matter 
how little she knows of his affairs, I feel bound to give voice to 
the warning: Put not your trust in titles. Some of us are really 
private secretaries and actually do that work and receive that 
salary—I, for one. 

When I began as a stenographer, I called myself a stenographer, 
and I think most young women who are going to occupy places 
as important as the one I hold are still calling themselves stenog- 
raphers—until they become something else. Most of the girls 
who come into our office seem to think that the mere calling of 
themselves something makes them that thing. 

We have a little girl in the office now, a graduate of a business 
school, who came in to start at ten dollars a week, which is every 
cent she is worth at the present time. Last week the chief of 
one of the firms with whom my employer does business called. 
He had been away for some time. The office-boy was temporarily 
absent, and so this young woman received him. 

“He is out just now,’ she beamed. “Is there any message 
I can take?” 

“Why—I don’t know.” 
over the glass partition in my office.) 
his secretary here?” 

And that little chit of a girl who has taken dictation from the 
head perhaps twice when everyone else was out, replied quickly: 

“Oh, I am his secretary.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. W. The Miss 
Brent in question was I. 

“Oh,” said little Miss Y with a sniff, “you mean his personal 
secretary.” And she condescended to come into my office and 
ask me to come out. 

So you see there are secretaries and secretaries. I haven't 
much idea what a “personal” one is. My chief calls me his 
private secretary, and although I don’t think much of that title, 
it is better than the other. 

The title may mean almost anything. But in defending it I 
want to take you back to my beginning, when a dear old lady 
helped me to see its possibilities. I was as raw as little Miss Y 
not so many years ago, only I had a better start in a better gen- 
eral education. I was casting about in my own mind for my 
particular place in life and in business when this dear old lady, a 
friend of my mother’s, called and I asked her to advise me. 

“Are you ambitious?” she asked. 

“T guess I am,” I admitted. 

“Not just thinking of filling in days until you marry?” she 
went on. 

“No,” I said slowly, “I am not thinking of marrying.” 

“Well, then,” she said briskly, “count up your assets. You are 
intelligent, sympathetic and fairly able. You need a training- 
school. Become some one’s private secretary.” 

Having just come out of school, the idea of a training-school 
did not particularly appeal to me. 
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“Just study the histories of men, my dear,” she advised, “and 
see how many began life as secretaries.” 

I took that advice, and I was a bit startled. In political fields 
particularly, it seemed as if man after man had stepped from a 
secretaryship into a mastership of some kind. In business man 
after man had stepped from a private secretaryship to an officer- 
ship in the company which employed him. Secretaries to writers 
became writers themselves; secretaries in firms that did technical 
work left and took technical courses and came back to better jobs. 
Altogether, secretaryships seemed to be, as my dear old lady said, 
training-schools in which people found themselves. One of the 
things which impressed me was the fact that girl after girl who 
had been secretary to some lawyer studied law, at night and in 
summer, and became a lawyer herself. 

It was. no part of my intention to become a lawyer, but, | 
argued, if that could be done in one field, why not in another? 
And I took my first position with the firm resolve to get a secre- 
taryship as soon as I could, and to use it as a training-school. 

That first position of mine—I shall never forget it. I am going 
to confess my age right now, or you will understand the small 
salary and think me more stupid than I was. I am not thirty- 
five; I was then eighteen, and in the city of Philadelphia I was 
engaged by a man to take his dictation and dust his cut glass for 
six dollars a week. He was a cut-glass salesman, and his samples 
had to be kept clean. I invested in an apron and started in. 
There was plenty of dusting and very little dictation, for the man 
was doing hardly any business. In two weeks I was heartily tired. 
My employer came in one day after an unusually good luncheon— 
this was before the day of prohibition—and approached me with 
a maudlin air. 
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“Dear little girl, does she have to dust so much?” he asked, 
running an affectionate arm about me.’ I untied my apron, re- 
moved the arm by a sharp punch with my thin elbow and replied: 

“This dear little girl dusts no more for you. My pay, please.” 
I got it promptly, without comment. And I am mentioning this 
occurrence because the question which is eternally on the lips of 
parents of girls who are beginning and often on the lips of the 
girls themselves is: 

“Shall I run into that kind of thing? Do I have to?” 

In all human probability you will run into some of it. If you 
are downright ugly, or of that rare type that is naturally un- 
approachable, you may escape; but if you are like about ninety 
per cent of the girls who go to work, you will meet it more or 
less. In time you will learn to guard against it, except occasion- 
ally when as in this instance it comes from a clear sky. But no 
matter how much anyone argues that 
things are different now, because there 
are so many women in business, men 
are still men, and women are women, 
and the girl who goes into an office can 
be prepared for some advances she 
will not care to receive. I was not 
perturbed by my first experience, be- 
cause the man was maudlin, and I 
made up my mind never to let any- 
thing of the kind upset me, but to take 
care of it when it came and forget it 
as soon as I could. 

This was perhaps the most sensible 
decision I ever made in my whole 
business career. I have known many 
girls who have met similar experiences 
who have been so nervously upset by 
them that they have suffered in health 
and in work. But there isn’t anything 
to one’s discredit in a situation that is 
not of one’s making, and if one is to 
stay in business, one must accept con- 
ditions calmly and to keep one’s self- 
control. 

And honestly, while we are on this 
topic, women are, I believe, much bet- 
ter off in this respect than men are. 
I have worked for three prominent men, and I knew the personal 
and private affairs of these three men. Not one of them was a 
flirtatious or convivial sort, but all three had difficulty with 
women who forced their attentions upon them, one man quite 
serious difficulty which threatened his whole happiness. I felt 
much sorrier for him than I ever had to feel for myself. 
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So this isn’t a matter of “poor” girls or even “poor” men; it is 
just poor misguided human nature, and we all have to stand for 
our share. 

Well, I left my dusting and took a place in a medical firm. In 
this place I really learned a great deal. The work was difficult 
and technical, and I had to use a dictionary constantly, which 
was the direct cause of my next rise in the world, although the 
rise came a good deal later. This 
simple reason has advanced many a 
stenographer to a secretaryship: 
ability to spell, or willingness to 
verify every word so that letters go 
out without a single mistake in spell- 
ing. It takes time to verify, but it is 
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worth it, and any employer will back you up in taking care of 
this one feature. There are more stenographers lose out because 
of poor spelling than because of any one thing I know of. 

The thing my medical firm did to me which was bad for me 
and which I strongly advise any girl to beware of, was to tuck 
me into a dark corner with artificial light and bad air. Health 
is a better asset than spelling, and after two years in that dark 
hole I had improved in stenography, in spelling and in general 
education, but—I had a cough. When that came, I took some of 
my savings—I was getting ten dollars a week then—and went 
away, and I never went back to the medical firm. I went next to 
the funniest and most dangerous place I ever occupied. I was 
to be secretary, “confidential secretary,” he called it, to a man 
who sold slot machines. 

When he engaged me, he made a speech. 

“Miss Brent,” he said, “I am going to ask you to do a queer 
thing. There are certain things about my business that I want 
no one to know. I want you to swear on this’—he produced a 
small Bible—“never to reveal them.” 

I was breathless with curiosity to know what they were, and 
I swore, never dreaming what I was letting myself in for. 

Before a week was out, I knew. The man was as crooked as 
he could be, and he held me on my oath to keep quiet concerning 
his deals. I stayed there two months, the two most wretched 
months I had known. I respected my oath, but how I did want 
to tell on that man! And I wrote letters I fairly writhed about, 
letters that cheated and lied—and I wrote them. I stood it, as I 
say, two months—why, I cannot tell, except that I was still young 
enough and inexperienced enough to be afraid of the man, and 
then one day a man came in to buy a machine. 

I listened, and just when the deal was nearing completion, I 
whirled around from my desk and rose. 

“Don’t buy it,” I begged. “It is an old machine, doctored up. 
It will break before you have it a week. And you,’—I turned 
like a small fury upon my employer,—“you go and get me my 
money. And if you say one word to me, I'll inform the police.” 
He got the money, being a coward as well as a bully, and I left 
with my head high, wondering how I ever stayed as long as I had. 
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That fatal holding onto a job when it is not what it should be 
is as bad as resigning one for trivial reasons. I have known many 
girls who have that tendency to hang on and hang on, no matter 
how bad the conditions, just because they are actually too timid 
to set about breaking in at a new place. Now, I am no believer 
in jumping about from place to place, but neither do I believe in 
being a setting hen, as we call the girls who just stick on. In 
these happy days when work is plentiful and wages high, no girl 
ought to stick who is not getting what she knows she is worth, 
who is not given clean, healthful working conditions, fair hours 
and a house that can show a clean record. Don’t work for crooks 
unless you are one innately. If so, I suppose you belong with 
your kind. 

I was no crook, and so I had no regrets about leaving mine, 
especially when I tumbled into a better position at a higher 
salary a few weeks later. This was the town office of a large 
factory, and it was here that I began to get the insight that— 
but I am getting ahead of my story. I had to take dictation from 
three brothers here, and they called me “the stenographer,” which 
was a come-down in titles after having been a confidential secre- 
tary. The youngest brother was seldom in the office. He was 
the society member of the family and rarely condescended to do 
business. The second brother was a nice, affable, family kind 
of man, but the oldest brother, the real head of the family, was— 
well, he was something new in my experience. He had a gouty 
leg, and my dictation used to run like this: 

“Take let. to Mr. Ward, Ward and Sons Co. ‘Dear sir: Yours 
of the 21st inst. rec. and—Blank-blank that leg—I beg your par- 
don, Miss Brent, but the damn’ thing hurts—‘that we are pleased 
to quote on lots 2231 and 2233 price $591 F. O. B.’ Consarn 
that thing, anyhow! Well, just fix it up, will you?” 

I found out afterward that other stenographers had come and 
had gone, unable to stand the combination of swearing and the 
abbreviations and general mix-up of the dictation. But I liked it. 
I had more fun than in any job I had ever tackled. And I buckled 
to on those letters and wrote them in a way that brought grunts 
of approval from D. B., as we called him; and finally it got so 
he just stuck his head into my office and yelled: 

“Let. to R. G. Groves to answer. Quote lots 561 and 566 at 
fifty-five dollars and make ’em buy ‘em.” 

I wrote the “let’s” (no one ever heard the last syllable of 
letter from D. B.), and they did “buy ‘em” to such purpose that 
my modest salary began shooting skyward. I went to that firm 
for twelve dollars a week; in a year and a half I was getting 
twenty-five dollars, which for those days was a fine salary. When 
the firm decided to move its office headquarters to another city, 
I was offered forty dollars to go along, but I declined. I wanted 
to stay with my mother, and I took another offer of thirty-five 





dollars a week which came to me about the same time, 

This offer came from a real-estate firm which also undertook 
general contracting for the construction of large buildings. The 
head of it was a friend of my boss, D. B., and had known me 
for some years. I had not been in the new place a month before 
I saw that it was far more difficult than my old one. D. B. and 
his brothers had manufactured carpets, and the technicalities of 
that business were as nothing compared with those of a firm that 
bargained in land, erected buildings and rented them and so on, 
I was merely an assistant to the head’s private secretary here, and 
the private secretary proper was a man drawing one hundred 
dollars a week. 

No private secretary I had known before got that amount of 
salary. But this private secretary was almost a confidential 
adviser to the president. I saw in a very short time that he 
was one of the young men whom my old lady had talked of. He 
was using the secretaryship as a stepping-stone. And I made up 
my mind then and there that when he went up the ladder, | 
stepped into his place and salary. 

I went to work. My way was harder in that my mother was 
failing rapidly and I had—and wanted—to spend my free time 
wholly with her. But in the office I never missed anything. Every 
leisure moment I spent studying everything I could lay my hands 
on. No one was blind at that office, and before long Mr. Robert- 
son, the private secretary, began to leave little bits of informa- 
tion handy, and to talk with me as if I were a person of some 
intelligence. Under his kindly tuition I progressed, and one day 
I felt rewarded. We were going over some blue-prints of a build- 
ing, and I was objecting to the lighting arrangements when he 
stopped and looked at me quizzically. 

“I’ve known you long enough to say something,” he said. “You 
are one precious asset, Miss Brent. Before Mr. W—” (the Presi- 
dent) “brought you here, I thought I was chained to this job for 
life. We had tried out six women and four men before you, and 
they all failed. No interest except to write letters and do the 
day’s work. Now, that constitutes a secretary, but Mr. W— 
had had me, and he was—well, we will say spoiled. And I had 
plans of my own, you see, so I have a debt of gratitude to you. 
personal gratitude—and please call on me for any help you need.” 

Wasn't that nice of him? I took him at his word, and six 
months later—I had been with the firm two years then—he was 
made secretary of the entire company, and I was promoted to his 
place at a salary of seventy-five a week, with a promise of pro- 
motion as fast as I earned it. The next year I earned five thou- 
sand dollars. 

By this time I had, as the old lady prophesied, found myself. 
I knew pretty accurately what I could do, and especially what | 
could not do. I knew I was no executive; I could never be 
counted on to take care of a 
lot of subordinates; I knew 
that so far as I could see, my 
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best assets were intelligence, 
willingness to work, and 
quickness of understanding. 
I added to this my store of 
technical knowledge and be- 
gan to see a secretaryship be- 
fore me all the days of my 
life. 

Even that was far better 
than I dreamed in my girlish 
days. There are secretaries in 
this land of ours, women too, 
some of them, earning as 
much as ten thousand dollars 
a year; and for a position 
with as little direct responsi- 
bility as a secretary carries 
that is a fair salary. I have 
even heard of secretaries who 
received higher sums, but | 
have not been able to verify 
these tales, true though they 
may be. 

However, I made up my 
mind I must break through 
somehow. For five years I 
worked with my firm, study- 
ing, hoping, holding on. Mr. 























Almost anything can happen to her who works and waits and wishes. 


Robertson remained my 
(Continued on page 107) 





A Stenographer Who Became President 


THE remarkable life-story of Nellie Scott, who started as 
a country school-teacher, became a stenographer and won 
her way to the presidency of a large manufacturing firm. 


By ADA PATTERSON 


YELLIE SCOTT was a girl who didn’t like her job, and who 

said to herself that she wouldn’t stay more than a week. 

After that week she said she would try the job a little longer— 
still to herself. She has kept it for fifteen years. 

She began in a weatherbeaten frame building from which the 
red paint had faded in despondent patches. From her window 
she looked out upon marshy gray land. “No wonder the other 
girls wouldn’t stay,” she said—still to herself—as she surveyed the 
landscape. 

The old gray building has given way to a substantial two-winged 
edifice of gray stone. Where was once 
a waste of overgrown marsh is a village 
of one thousand persons living in neat 
new cottages, for the most part owned 
by the families occupying them. Miss 
Scott’s salary that first “blue” week was 
twelve dollars; it’s up in the five figures 
now, and she has a share in the profits of 
the business. Fifteen years ago she be- 
gan as the humble “stenog;” she began 
the year 1920 as president of the com- 


ny. 

Nellie Scott, now president of a concern 
in Connecticut which manufactures ball 
bearings, hails from Michigan. She be- 
came a country school-teacher before she 
was twenty. One day, as she stood at 
the blackboard, explaining a problem in 
arithmetic and keeping vigilant eyes upon 
the bad boys of the little school, the Cali 
that comes to all of us reached her. To 
Nellie Scott it came in the form of a tele- 
gram from her sister: “Come on. I’ve 
a job for you.” 

Her sister was teaching in a business 
college at Bridgeport, and she had faith 
in her sister’s gift of clear vision. Miss 
Scott, twenty and decisive, resigned her 
school post, packed her trunk and checked 
it from the small Michigan station to 
Bridgeport. On the way she reflected 
that it was well that she had mastered = by Paul Orban after 
the pothooks between teaching hours. a photograph by 
This new job must be situated in the busi- Aimée ‘Dupont. 
ness world—in business, as in war, there 
must be preparedness. 

“I didn’t tell you what the job is. I was afraid that if I did 
you wouldn’t come. There’s a place up the road where they’ve 
tried every girl in the school that’s ready for a position. None of 
them would stay. I think there’s a chance there, so I sent for 
you. I believe you will stick.” 

These words proved that Nellie Scott’s sister knew her better 
than Miss Scott did herself. She did stick. And because she 
stuck, and while she stuck developed herself and helped to develop 
oo plant and a great business, she has been elected its presi- 
dent. 

Miss Scott is little and roundly fashioned. Her movements are 
quick, direct and capable. She is a woman sparse of speech; she 
expresses herself by deeds rather than words. She speaks slowly 
and begins many of her sentences with “Well.” 

“Well,” I lured her to say, “there is a chance everywhere. I be- 
lieve that chances are more often developed than found. I 
always try to impress upon our boys and girls that it isn’t up to 
their forebears but up to them.” 


Nellie Scott— drawn 


J. J. Rogers was the receiver for a dilapidated concern where 
the Michigan schoolma’am began her business career. It needed 
immediate transfusion of new blood. Should he attempt the 
transfusion? He stated the problem in one of the letters he dic- 
tated to her. When he had finished with it, the girl lifted her 
thoughtful gray eyes to his face. Good! She was intelligent. 
She saw. He began to tell her about the anemia-afflicted factory 
for the manufacture of wire automobile wheels. ‘The court will 
probably order it to be sold at auction,” he reflected. “The only 
chance is to bid it in as cheap as possible.” 

He did bid it in for twelve thousand 
dollars. He raised his stenographer’s 
salary to fifteen a week and promised her 
some stock, contingent upon diligent and 
faithful service. Her duties expanded to 
those of bookkeeper, shipping-clerk and 
timekeeper. When she was holding the 
multiple job, she reminded President 
Rogers of his promise to award her some 
stock in the company—and she got it. 

Soon it became apparent that the quiet 
young woman who held six jobs without 
friction or murmur was a builder. It is 
as natural for some persons to build as it 
is for others to fight. And the builders 
are more necessary. Nellie Scott built 
and built. She built so well that she 
soon was shorn of her office of stenog- 
rapher that she might perform more im- 
portant services. 

By building, external and_ internal 
building, the business developed into a 
big institution. The big gray building 
is now crowded with happy-faced workers. 
There are no labor troubles in this organi- 
zation. 

While J. J. Rogers, Miss Nellie Scott 
and their associates were building up their 
organization, they laid a _ substantial 
cornerstone: they placed every employee 
on a profit-sharing basis. Every employee 
receives his wage and a share in the 
profits of the business—not a remote 
“sometime” profit, but an actual end-of- 
the-month share. 

One morning last year Mr. Rogers 

called a meeting of all the officers of the company. 

“Lady and gentlemen,” Mr. Rogers began, “I am a little tired 
of business. I am not ill, but I am tired. I need a long rest. 
Furthermore I am able to retire. I suggest that you accept my 
resignation and elect a new president.” 

There were murmurs of surprise, of regret. But Mr. Rogers 
stayed these by a raised hand. “I want to go with my family 
to California. I will still serve you as a director. But I want 
to leave the weight, the details, of the business on younger and 
stronger shoulders. Whom do you nominate to succeed me?” 

“Miss Nellie Scott! Miss Nellie Scott! Miss Nellie Scott!” 

“T second the nomination. Let us make ,it unanimous.” 

The clamor from the four quarters of the room ended in a 
unanimous vote. She succeeded the man who fifteen years before 
had hired her as a stenographer at twelve dollars a week! From 
southern California Mr. Rogers now sends advice and suggestions. 
He is the Nestor of the institution; hut the former stenographer 
is its “boss.” 
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The Siren 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 
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“ CICUSE me fer cuttin’ across yuh,” said the colored maid, 
interrupting a telephone conversation, “but has you got 
towels enough?” 

“Towels enough?” replied Higgins as he replaced the receiver. 
“Did anyone ever have towels enough in a rooming-house? Is 
this a joke, Eleanor?” 

“De boss done bought some mo’ secondhand,” said the girl with 
a grin, “an’ I wants to issue em around befo’ she gits ’em.” 

“Who’s she?” asked Higgins, who ordinarily paid no attention 
io the other occupants of the house. 

“Dat new gal what’s got de room below you, what come here 
las’ week. She done sold ‘em to de boss, an’ he’s stung. She 
jes’ give up housekeepin’, so she says.” 

“Sc she says,’” he repeated. “Don’t you think she’s telling 
the truth?” 

“You can’t tell nuthun ‘bout dat kind of a gal! I’se lived 
2zround New York fer twenty-five years, an’ I knows. I’s married 
twice by de co’t! Yes sir! I didn’t go round de corner an’ put 
on a weddin’-ring an’ come back an’ say I was married, like some 
of these gals does now’days!” 

Higgins laughed and asked the whereabouts of her husbands. 

“One of em’s in Sing Sing,” she drawled almost proudly. “I 
done divo’ced him six years ago. My present husband have got a 
job, but he wouldn’t give me five cents o’ his salary, no sah! He 
says he jes’ married fer love, an’ I has to support myself. I’se 
made up my mind to leave him a good many times, an’ las’ week 
I got ali packed up ready to go, but when he seen his home goin’, 
he give me five dollahs. I didn’t know how to take it—it was the 
first time he evah give me any money..... Here’s his picture.” 

She drew from her apron pocket a cabinet-sized photograph. 
Higgins looked at it closely. 

“Ves, I’se married to a mighty good-looking. man when he’s 
sober. He aint, there. He aint got no collar on. What do I do 
when he gits drunk? I don't do nuthun. He don’t want no- 
body to disturb him when he’s drunk. He jest likes to sleep 
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till he gits sober enough to earn more money to git drunk 
again. 

“Well!” observed Higgins, handing back the photograph. “No 
wonder you can dope out the birds in this rooming-house! You've 
had experience with the world!” 

“T certaingly has. I’se been through de shoots myself. Dat’s 
de reason dis gal can’t put nuthun ovah on me. I knows her. 
She’s the kind that’s always on de truck. Always gittin’ dis- 
possessed and moved out by de city marshal. IT’se goin’ to git 
her on de truck again befo’ I gits through.” 

“Must be some class to her,” said Higgins, holding up one of 
the towels Eleanor had just handed to him. “A rooming-house 
towel is usually a hole with a cotton border. These are real 
linen of the finest kind. Gee! Makes a fellah feel like home.” 

A shade of disappointment came to Eleanor’s face. ‘You can't 
tell how she come by the stuff!” she said scathingly. 

“What stuff?” 

“Oh, these towels an’ a dinin’-room set and some ol’ junk fer 
the kitchen. She got one hundred and twenty-five dollars from 

de boss fer ’em. It aint worth half dat. | 
could of done better with fifty dollahs at any 
honest secondhand store. If I had dat much 
money, I’d be coon rich!” She laughed hys- 
terically. “I spent eight dollahs yesteddy. I 
spose I oughta kep’ it, but I aint nevah kep’ 
nuthun!” 

“I’m surprised that Johnson would fall for 
anything like that,” said Higgins. “I supposed 
he was a good business man.” 

“Mr. Johnson a good business man? What 
you talkin’ about! Why he paid one thousand 
eight hundred dollars fer this here roomin’-house 
two years ago, thinkin’ he was goin’ to make a 
fortune. He’s jest an easy mark, he is. Why 
it aint worth six hundred. It’s the person what 
sells the roomin’-house that makes the money 
—not the one what buys it. De boss dont 
know nuthun about runnin’ this place. He's 
a travelin’ salesman, an’ if it hadn't of been 
fer me takin’ hold an’ runnin’ it fer him, he'd 
of been broke long ago!” 

“You don’t say!” observed Higgins, who 
cared nothing about the house beyond the fact 

that it kept a roof over his head, though he often encouraged 
Eleanor to rattle on because she amused him. 

“Yes, I does say. An’ things would of went all right if dat 
Bixby gal hadn’t come buttin’ in! I don’t like dat gal nohow! I 
done tol’ de boss so. I reckon he'll give me my walkin’-papers 
He'll say, ‘Here’s your money—now you travel!’” 

“How long has this girl been here?” 

“Oh, about eight days. You oughta see her. She’s vehy man- 
nable, oh vehy! Jes’ puttin’ on airs, she is. Jes’ as soon as she 
begun buttin’ in, I say 
to myself: ‘Dat gal is 
goin’ to run de boss 
up into _ trouble!’ 

She comes down- 
stairs an’ has her 
breakfast with him 
in the mornin’,—jes’ . 
spongin’ offen him! 
An’ here I is, econo- 
mizin’ fer him ev’y 
way! An’ I don’t 
git no credit. You 
jest oughta see her 
throw her eyes over 
at him an’ say: ‘Good 
mornin’, Dee-rie! 
Ha-ha! She says 
they’s engaged.” ; 

“Gee! That’s go-é 
ing some! She’s a 
fast worker. You've 
got to hand it to her!” 

‘De boss’ll find out 
his mistake some 
day. He’s jes’ fat- 
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THE SIREN 








tenin’ frogs fer snakes, an’ he don’ know it—because the tall man 
with the black curly hair what lives in the back room on this 
floor is the man she claimed she was goin’ to marry when she 
rented the room. He takes her out to dinner ev’y night, an’ after 
they gits back,—as soon as he leaves her an’ goes up to his own 
room,—she rushes right down to see de boss.” 

“What’s this other man’s name?” 

“He calls hisself Leo—Leo Bell. But the name on his laundry- 
list is Belloni. He’s a bad lot, an’ de boss wants to look out or 
there'll be trouble fom him. I heard Miss Bixby and this here 
Leo fightin’ in her room last night, an’ he done told her he’d 
kill any man what tried to come between ’em. Him an’ de boss 
is honin’ fer a fray, but both their razors is safeties, so they 
couldn’t cut ve’y deep. But dere’s some sort o’ contention goin’ 
to happen to ’em if I don’ git this Bixby gal out o’ here!” 

Higgins said nothing, but Eleanor ran on: 

“She’s jest livin’ by her 
wits, she is. You'd think 
she’d work at some useful 
practice. But will she? 
Not dat gal! She’s too 
light fer heavy work, an’ 
too heavy fer light work. 
De boss say he feel sorry 
fer her because she’s an 
orphan an’ alone in the 
world. But believe me, 
she aint alone much. The 
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The infuriated woman 
lunged at the marcelled 
head of her accuser. 


nerve she’s got! Hadn’t no more’n got established here when 
she orders me to bring her juncheon up to her room—jes’ as 
if I was her own private maid. Yesteddy she done tol’ me 
she’ll take charge of the house hereafter—but I aint heard nuthin’ 
about it from de boss. 

“De boss thinks she’s crazy about him, an’ this here Leo man 
thinks the same about hisself. Any man’s a fool that gits ketched 
by her. I'll git a drink on some day an’ ask her what in hell she’s 
doin’ ’round here, anyway!” 

Higgins laughed. Eleanor sat down on the edge of a chair and 
crossed her knees. 

“The onest way to git it off my mind is to git charged,” she 
rattled on. “Miss Bixby didn’t pay no rent yet this week. I 
knows, because I collects the money myself. This is a roomin’- 
house; it aint no boardin’-house, an’ her gettin’ her meals free! 
She eats and eats and calls it cramps. It aint nuthin’ but ovah- 
loaded stomach. An’ me bringin’ her the hot-water bottle! I aint 
no private maid fer her! Eleanor Dalton aint goin’ to take 
much more f’om dat huzzy! Does you git dat, Mr. Higgins? Dat 
Eleanor Dalton name? some name, I'll say!” 

Higgins was about to compliment her when Eleanor suddenly 
arose and darted past him out of the room. The doorbell in the 
basement was ringing, and he thought perhaps she had gone to 
answer it, but before she had time to get farther than the floor 
below, he heard her razor-like tongue lashing Miss Bixby un- 
mercifully, and he knew the battle was on. 

He looked over the banisters and tried to catch a glimpse of 
the woman who apparently was precipitating a cyclone in the 
household, but Miss Bixby had gone into her room and closed her 
door against Eleanor’s intruding voice. She did not come out 
again until Mr. Johnson returned from his office half an hour 
later. But he had no sooner reached the threshold of his own 
suite on the parlor floor when the fair roomer ran down to him. 
Breathlessly she told him of the robbery that had been committed. 
Sixty dollars she had left on her dresser had been taken. Circum- 
stances pointed to the guilt of the colored maid. 

Johnson called Eleanor and stated the facts. He tried to bluff 
a confession from her, but she denied vehemently knowing any- 
thing about the money. Johnson insisted that as Eleanor was 
in charge of the house, the responsibility for the loss rested upon 
her. 

Accused of theft after two years of faithful service during which 
her honesty had never been questioned, all of her loyalty forgotten 
in the face of her employer’s fascination for the white schemer 
—this forced Eleanor to exasperation. Instantly she saw the trap 
that Miss Bixby had set for her, and knowing that she hadn’t a 
chance in a battle of words, the infuriated woman, with eyes 
blazing, crouched like a wild animal and lunged at the marcelled 
head of her accuser. But Johnson’s (Continued on page 104) 
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Or every side we hear of 

the modern business wom- 
an, as if she were always of 
one type, cast in one mold. But 
is she? If you yourself are a 
modern business woman, you 
may recognize some of your 
acquaintances in the pictures, 
or—you may even see yourself. 
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I—A Woman with a Capital “W” 


E all knew her when we went to high-school—the girl 

whose clothes were the latest, whose hair was always 
arranged stylishly, who alwavs had four or five invitations to the 
football-games. And she wasn’t always scatter-brained, either. 
Very often she was graduated with honors—and the other girls 
rather slurringly hinted that her highest marks came from the men 
teachers! 

But she didn’t always get married. Sometimes she didn’t find 
the man that suited her and turned to business—either for distrac- 
tion or because of necessity. And in the office we often see her 
today. She is still good looking; she is still clever; but now she 
is thinking of her future, and she has a great determination; her 
chief concern is herself—which brings us to Miss Robbins. 
There is nothing suggestive of high-school triumphs about her, for 
she has been at work for ten years. During that time she has 
risen to the position of executive in one of the departments of a 
large mail-order house. It is a pleasure to see Miss Robbins at 
work—erect, alert, weil dressed. She knows that elaborate clothes 
are not suitable for business; so she does not have elaborate 
clothes. Yet there is that about her that indefinable something 
which is called an air. Those experienced in feminine ways and 
means know that that air is not created without time and thought 
—and money. 

The opinion of her office-force concerning her is divided. 

“Just look at her today!” one will exclaim. “Isn’t she good 
looking? Right up to date, all right!” 

“Yes, and the men think so too. You bet she doesn’t miss a 
trick.” 

“But she never flirts.” 

“Not so you could notice it, she doesn’t. But—” 

“What’s the matter with you, anyway? Doesn’t she always give 
you a square deal? Doesn’t she always give ali of us a square deal?” 

cp fe Rage 

“Well, you’re green-eyed, that’s what you are.” 

Opinion among Miss Robbins’ fellow-executives is equally 
divided. Some of these executives are women, and they occupy 
positions into which Miss Robbins must logically step if she is to 
advance in her chosen career. It is these latter who are vaguely 
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uneasy in regard to her. They are business wom- 
en; they are accustomed to facing facts. They 
ask each other whether or not Miss Robbins 
deliberately uses her charm to further her own 
business interests. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what to think,” one may 
say. “A person can’t help it if she’s born attrac. 
tive, can she? It’s—it’s a sort of heaven-sent 
gift, and people just naturally respond to at- 
tractiveness.” 

“She really has principles; she lives with her 
old mother and takes care of her, and she’s 
awfully good to the girls in her office.” 

“Yes, and she’d never conduct herself in any 
way but what’s decent. I’m sure of that.” 

“So am I. But if you and she were up against 
each other for some de- 
cision, and the decision were 
up to an average man, 
which one would win out?” 

The other sighs. ‘She 
would, I guess—but even 
then I’d wonder whether 
she deliberately traded on 
her attractiveness.” 

There is one woman in the 
mail-order house who knows, 
beyond all possible doubt. But 
she has not spoken. And _ the 
reason is that she is jealous—very 
jealous for the honor of women 
in business. 

But, this is what she could 
have told, had she chosen 
to speak. One day she 
was sitting in a small tea- 
room near the mail-order 
house, eating a late lunch. 
Miss Robbins and a friend, 
another business woman 
employer near by, were 
the only others there. 

“And I tried everything 

I knew of to win him over 

to changing the arrange- 

2 ment of the office,’ Miss 

caf Robbins’ friend was say- 
Nt it/ ing, “every possible argu- 
Winn ll ment. And then I got 
||| || mad and I said: “I wish 
that 
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il I were good looking; then 
ae ALA you'd do it for me.” 

A personcan't Wase \WV\\) Miss Robbins laughed 
help it if she’s ~ _ +i] and patted her friend on 
born attractive, \_ {|}, tll the shoulder. “That's 

nade” \ ft se the way, my dear,” she 
said. 


II—A Little Touch of Home 


YRA POPE never thought she would ever “go to work.” 
She had her dreams; her girlish, rose-colored dreams, but 
they never came true. Instead, her father died, and upon her 
fell the task of supporting herself and her mother. Then her 
mother died, and Myra found a woman to live with her in her 
little flat. The thought of a hall bedroom and “eating out” nearly 
killed Myra. Besides, it was cheaper to stay on where she was. 
Looking at Myra, in the big insurance-office where she works, 
I always wonder why some nice steady-going man has never 
found her out. There are various popular writers who insist that 
we can get what we most want in this world, if only we want 1t 
hard enough. This is not true, when applied to Myra Pope. Al- 
though she is forty, she still dreams. And what she wants is a 
husband and a home of her own—wants them with a burning 
desire which would quite surprise her fellow-workers. But be- 
cause she is faithful, conscientious and a church-worker, Myra 
does her filing well. She is one of the persons upon whom the 
head of the department depends. 
She thinks no one has guessed her dream. But I have guessed, 
because I have watched her day by day. It is Myra Pope who 
brings into the office a bouquet of wild flowers whenever she goes 
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to the country. It is Myra Pope who has some needles 

and black and white thread in her drawer. She is always 

sewing up a rip or putting on a button for some one who 

“never saw it till I got in the office. Say, you’ve saved ee ; 

my life, Miss Pope.” It is Myra who knows how to bind | iat saz: G | Myra Pope is always 
up a finger or take a cinder from an aching eye. a RLF 5 alieahe bat 

She will never go much higher in the positions open to , : : 
women in that big insurance company. The very thought 
of great responsibility would terrify her. Yet the boss will 
advance her as far as he can. 

“She’s the little mother of the office,” he sometimes 
tells his wife. “She looks after the girls and keeps things 
straightened out. I guess some women just naturally are 
that way.” 

“Yes, they are, Jim, and perhaps Miss Pope’s consolation 
for not having a home and children of her own lies in the 
girls,’ answers his wife—who, as well as I, has watched 
Miss Pope, and has come to know. 


putting on a button 
for some one. 





III— Miss Henry, Hectic Worker 


Me HENRY is head of a large office-force in a large office- 
a building. You can see how much of a head she is when I 
tell you that she has a room all to herself and a private stenog- 
rapher. Miss Henry prides herself on being the first one in, every 
morning. I don’t know how much hurrying she does at home when 
she gets up, but I do know that she always hastily alights from the 
trolley-car at the corner and starts for the office building as though 
the president of the company had just summoned her to an im- 
portant interview. 

When she gets to the elevators, Miss Henry walks impatiently 
up and down—if a car is not waiting. If it is, she goes into it 
at once, and nodding shortly to the elevator-boy, she says: “Fourth, 
please, and in a hurry.” 

If by any chance any of the office-force have arrived before 
Miss Henry, they know who is there the moment she starts down 
the hall. They hear swift footsteps going toward the cloak-room, 
and almost immediately after, Miss Henry’s door is shut. Her 

busy day has begun. 
“She’s some worker,” 

“Hectic!” sheex- [ , the file-clerk in the outer 
claims. “If people \\ | = — to Miss Henry’s 
ae ss stenographer. 
a wiisated ay ” 3 “Tl say she is,” responds the sten- 
what you tell them € é a hee 
ae og ern | ah ographer with a sigh. “And what’s more, : 
‘ . + | she’s some speed kid in dictation too—believe me. 
—never have, never || | | / Whenever I wish to have an interview with Miss Henry, I am careful to make an 
will!” H 4 appointment beforehand. Then, at the hour set, I approach her door. Usually, with 

a swift movement, the stenographer intercepts me. 

“You don’t mind waiting, do you?” she says. “Miss Henry’s awfully busy today. 
She said to tell you she’s rushed, but she’ll keep the appointment—only you'll have 
to be quick.” 

I assure the stenographer that I will be quick. At last, the buzzer buzzes. I open 
the door and go in. Miss Henry is seated at her desk. A large disorderly pile of 
papers is before her. There are several such piles upon the top of her big desk. 
Miss Henry has a pencil firmly held in a tense hand. She is writing hurriedly upon 
the top paper of the large pile. She glances up. 

“Hectic!” she exclaims. “I’m simply hectic!” If people would only once, just 

once, do what you tell them to. But they don’t—never have, never will.” 
She continues writing. I sit down in the chair by her desk. In a moment 
she slaps down her pencil. 
“There!” she says. Then she looks at her watch. 
“T can give you exactly six minutes,” she says. “Sorry it can’t be more. 
But I’m buried, simply buried.” 
In the words which I carefully chose as I was waiting in the outer office, 
I explain my errand. Miss Henry looks over my head and lightly taps the 
desk with her fingers. I grow a trifle irritated. Is she listening? The least 
she can do is listen, I feel, in the six short moments which have 
fallen to my lot. I stop speaking. I am resolved to make her 
look at me. She does. 

“Yes?” she says. “And?” 

I proceed. I ask my questions and await her reply. Quickly, 
definitely, she answers me. I get up to go. Miss Henry glances 
at her watch. She looks up triumphantly. 

ee ~ “Five minutes and a half!” she exclaims. “That’s the way I 
"My, do business.” 
Mit As I open the door, she calls after me. “Some day when I ever 
get through this awful rush of work, will you take an evening 
with me and have some fun?” 
“I’d love to!” I answer. “When?” 
But Miss Henry is once more bending over the pile of papers. 
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By RALPH 
K. GUINZBURG 


Illustrated by PEARL BOSSONG 


T’S a funny thing,” Patsy declared, “that a man’s wife and his 

oldest friend rarely seem to fancy one another—particularly 
if the old friend happens to be a bachelor. Why is it, do you 
suppose, Doc?” 

“That’s pretty hard to say. I suppose a woman instinctively 
resents the fact that her husband has a tie that doesn’t include 
her—or perhaps she thinks that bachelor friends belong in the 
limbo of the past, along with stag-parties, college days and former 
sweethearts. Why do you ask? Are you thinking of Mel?” 

Patsy rubbed his chin; his bushy eyebrows were knitted in a 
frown and his brown eyes looked troubled behind his horn-rimmed 
spectacles. “Yes,” he answered slowly, “yes. I’m a bit worried 
about him. You know, since you and I each married, he’s been 
sliding downhill at a terrible gait. You remember how I begged 
him to take a couple of fellows in with him, at the time, and 
keep the apartment; but he wouldn’t listen to me. Instead he 
knocked around from one hotel to another until he found that 
joint—that’s all that place is, a joint—off Broadway there in the 
White Way.” 

“He seems to thrive on it,” 
stouter.” 

“Stouter? He’s fat! He’s fat and getting bald, and his clothes 
look like a ham actor’s! The poor fish thinks he’s a man about 
town. Well, I'll say he’s about town much more than is good for 
him. He used to be a first-nighter, but now he’s an all-nighter. 
No wonder the girls object to him. Aimée is positively uncom- 
fortable when he’s around, with all that worldly cynicism he’s 
adopted; and as for your wife—well, she never did like him. He’s 
too old for that kind of nonsense, Doc. I wish he’d get married 
and settle down before he is completely spoiled.” 

I agreed with Patsy entirely. Mel was not the Mel we had 
known in the old days when the three of us had lived together. 
I am opposed, on principle, to placing blame, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that had Aimée been more cordial to Mel, he 
would have spent more time at Patsy’s home and less about town. 

My wife, unfortunately, had a real grievance against Mel. She 
had disliked him before I met her. In fact, Mel and Inez were 
engaged in a battle of wits in which she felt that he was acting 
very badly when I was called into the affair. Not only was our 
marriage the direct result of this encounter,—a result, I have 
reason to believe, which has never become distasteful to her,—but 
Inez came off with all the honors, so that I am convinced that she 
would have forgiven Mel long ago if he had not been my. inti- 
mate friend. Inez has too good a sense of humor to bear a 
grudge—against anyone else but Mel—for any length of time. 
Even so, that is speculation. The fact remains that both Patsy 
and I were compelled to see Mel at luncheon, at the club, or any- 
where else that our wives were unlikely to be present. Mel felt 
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I suggested. “He’s getting much 
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the painfulness of the situation quite as much as either Patsy or 
I, but he never alluded to it, never failed to inquire about Inez and 
Aimée, always sent his regards to them and rarely missed an 
appointment with us. Our next appointment was for Wednesday 
noon, and I did not expect to see either Patsy—who had dropped 
into my office for a short chat—or Mel until then. Mel, how- 
ever, changed my plans. 

Arriving at my office about eleven o'clock on Monday, I was 
annoyed but not much surprised to find Mel in my waiting-room, 
accompanied by a girl who could have escaped from nowhere but 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s Follies. I was delighted that it was not our day 
for lunching together. A doctor cannot be too careful of appear- 
ances. Fortunately I never have had morning hours on Mondays, 
and so there was no one else waiting for me. 

“Doc,” said Mel with evident pride, “I want you to know my 
friend Constance Devall. —Connie, this is Doc I told you about.” 

We exchanged greetings. The girl surveyed me with her best 
show-girl air. I am positive that she had a very poor opinion of 
what she saw; however, that was mutual. She had a marvelous 
figure, to be sure, topped by a mass of suspiciously blonde hair; 
and her face, though her features were perfect, was so liberally 
decorated with cosmetics that it would have advertised her calling 
even if her costume had not. I do not consider myself a prude, 
but that girl was offensively—what she was. 

“Connie’s in the show business,” Mel continued, using the 
vernacular of the profession, “but we—that is I—felt that she'd 
be better off out of it. Get me? Well, it occurred to me that 
she would make a wonderful office nurse for a doctor; she’s so sym- 
pathetic and—a—handy, you know; so I thought we’d come up 
here and see what you could do for her. You need a pretty 
young nurse in here to cheer the place up.” 

Mel had a habit of asking embarrassing favors, at times, and 
this certainly was one of the times. I did not know whether to 
laugh or to be annoyed. I could hardly tell him that I would 
not have the woman within a mile of the office, even as a 
patient, if I could avoid it. My practice would not have taken 
kindly to meeting her in the waiting-room. As for making her an 
office nurse because she was sympathetic—in the first place it 
could not be done; in the second place it was ridiculous; and be- 
sides I wouldn’t do it if it could be done! Miss Elliot, heaven 
bless her, had been my nurse for ten years, and the thought of 
— What’s the use! The whole proposition was absurd. The more 
I thought of it, the angrier I became, but I tried not to show it. 

“That’s hardly possible,” I told him as calmly as I could. 
“Nursing is a wonderful profession, of course, but it requires 
years of training and study and hard work. I'll see what I can do 
toward getting Miss—Devall, did you say?—Miss Devall into a 
training-school, if you wish.” 

“Training-school, nothing!” cried Mel. 
can’t use her here?” 


“T don’t see why you 
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“The Doctor’s 
“As soon as I laid eyes on him, I knew 
we'd get along like a couple of strange bulldogs, Cheer up, Doc. 
This nursing thing is one of Mel’s bright little ideas. He’s full 
of ‘em. Any time I want to work I can start. Joe Manners 
offered me a lead in his new revue—real money, too.” 

“Joe Manners!” sneered Mel. “Joe Manners! He'd promise 
you the Brooklyn Bridge if he thought you'd believe him. Sec- 
ond-rate cabaret producer. He gives me a pain.” 

“You can just cut out knocking my friends,’ snapped Connie. 
“Joe’s all right.” 

I was about to invite them to go out on the street to squabble, 
but thought better of it. Poor old Mel, he certainly was losing his 
perspective entirely! The idea of bringing that girl to me as an 
office nurse. It was too sad to be funny. Had he been a school- 
boy, there might have been some excuse for him, but Mel was 
nearly forty—forty, oh, Lord! If Mel was forty, I must be 
getting on toward— Never mind; I don't like to think of it. 
Besides, he was only thirty-seven, and that’s quite another matter. 

I was beginning to wonder how to get rid of them when Patsy 
breezed in. Patsy always breezed in; you felt refreshed when he 
entered a room. I had forgotten, for the 
moment, that I had an appointment with 


Connie saved me the trouble of answering. 
right,” she announced. 


serious; and Mel, instead of resenting the suggestion, was de- 
lighted. Evidently he thought anything preferable to what she 
was doing. 

“You can come back with me after the Doc gives me the once- 
over,” Patsy told her. ‘We wont be long.” 

“Patsy you're a prince,” Mel cried, wringing his hand. “I’re 
darn grateful to you. Listen: I’ve got to beat it back to my 
office now, but I'll leave Connie in your care. It’s mighty white 
of you, old man. Thanks a thousand times. Sorry I troubled 
you, Doc. So long.” 

“No trouble,’ I assured him. “See you Wednesday.” He left 
the office smiling like a man who had just put over a big deal. 

Once inside my inner office with the door safely closed between 
him and the girl, Patsy’s expression changed. He chewed viciously 
at the end of his cigar and stared hard at nothing. “I knew it,” 
he said, “I knew it! Isn’t Mel an idiot to trot around with that 
woman? We've got to find out whether she’s just a—a diversion, 
or whether he has some large ideas about her, Doc. We can’t 
let him make a fool of himself, you know.” 

“It looks tc me as though you were cooking a big dish for your- 
self,” I told him. 








him, but his long, lanky frame was never 
a more welcome sight in my doorway. 
He never came during my regular office- 
hours. 

“ "Lo, Mel,” he cried on catching sight 





of him. “How's the fat boy?” Constance 
tittered and studied Patsy with interest. 

“Still able to get around,” Mel an- 
swered good-naturedly. “Meet my friend 
Miss Constance Devall. —Connie, this is 
Patsy Murray, another member of the old 
guard.” 

Patsy sized the girl up at a glance. 
“Where do you find ‘em, Mel?” he asked. 
Constance was obviously pleased. She 
liked Patsy at once. 

“Oh, I know where they grow,” Mel 
answered proudly. 

“All the girls fall for Mel,” Connie de- 
clared. “He’s so handsome,” she laughed, 
“but Doc doesn’t approve of his taste, do 
you Doc?” 

Patsy grinned at me and said. ‘“Mustn’t 
mind that sedate old highbrow. He’s not 
bad when you know him.” There was a 
twinkle in his brown eyes as he spoke. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“We just dropped in here, because 
Connie wants to quit the show-business 
and thought she'd like to be a doctor’s 
office nurse; so I asked Doc if he'd give 
her a job—” 

“And he gave me the raspberry in- 


























stead,” Connie interrupted. 

“No!” cried Patsy in mock amazement 
that was apparently so serious even Mel 
lost the sarcasm of it. 

“Fact! Do you suppose you have any- 
thing for her up at your advertising 
agency?” Mel asked. 

Patsy bit off the end of his cigar and 








thought. “Ummm,” he began. “I don’t 





need any nurses just now—” 

“Forget the nursing business,” said 
Connie. “That’s just some of Mel’s 
stuff.” 

“Oh, that’s different. I could give you 
a job as a photographic model for adver- 
tising pictures. Easy work, good pay, lots 
of spare time.” Patsy ran his own studio 
In conjunction with his agency. 

“Signed,” cried Connie. “When do I 
start?” 

I expected Mel to object. If there was 
any choice between being a model or a 
show-girl, it was too subtle for my dim 








perception. As a matter of fact, I 
thought Patsy was still joking, but he was 


She put on the hat, sauntered over to the curtain and struck a pose. 
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“T know, but you owe something to an old friend. See whether 
you can’t get a line on this thing, will you?” 

We did not have long to wait to get a line on Mel’s attitude 
toward the girl. He could not have gone beyond the corner 
drugstore before he called me on the phone. “Tell Patsy not to 
keep Connie standing in a draught for hours up at that studio, 
will you Doc; and say, listen: try to be a little civil to the girl. 
She’s a diamond in the rough. Has a good head on her shoulders 
and a heart as big as a pumpkin. Once I get her out of this 
blame show-business, you watch her. All she needs is a little 
schooling, and I’m going to give it to her.” . 

When he rang off, I was physically and mentally sick. It was 
worse than I had feared. Mel was going to school her! “Good 
night!” I thought. “It’s all up.” I told Patsy, and he groaned. 
“Guess I'll have to work fast,” he said. 

“What do you intend doing?” 

“Well, for one thing, I’m going to photograph her in corset 
and underwear and hosiery and all that sort of thing and stick 
the pictures in every street-car and newspaper in town until Mel 
can’t turn around without seeing her on exhibition. He’s still 
sensitive to notoriety, thank goodness, or he wouldn’t be trying to 
take her off the stage, or whatever she’d be doing—cabaret, I 
guess. If that doesn’t work, I'll 
try something else, but I’m go- 
ing to break this thing up, if I 
possibly can.” 
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She was 


“First time,” she chirped in her friendliest manner. 
a little afraid of Polleto, I think. 

“You posa for me, what you call, exclusive. 
dollar an hour,” he said. 

“Sure!” cried Constance delightedly. 

“What’s the big idea?” Patsy demanded, much annoyed by the 
high-handed method of the camera man. 

“She’s a what you call natural-born a model. She know how to 
take pose and hold it, eh. She knows a how to wear clothes, eh! 
We gonna have lots a work for her, eh!” And turning to Con- 
stance, he said: “Signa this release, please.” 

The release was a small pink slip of paper authorizing Patsy’s 
agency to use her photographs as they saw fit. Constance signed 
it without bothering to read the contents and then filled out an- 
other slip, giving her dimensions and general description for 
reference in Polleto’s files. 

“We seem to have hit it right this time,” Patsy remarked. 

“Looks that way,” I agreed as we left the studio. 

I*missed Mel at lunch on Wednesday, and so it was not until 
Patsy and Aimée came to call, the following week, that Inez or 
I heard anything further about the affair. Despite her dislike of 
Mel, or maybe because of it, Inez was quite as curious as I. She 

professed to be vastly amused 
h by the whole affair, and I pre- 
sume I might have shared her 
amusement, had I not been so 


I give you ten 














“T wish you luck.” 

“You're going to the hospital, 
aren’t you? Well, stop in at 
the studio a few minutes; it’s 
on your way. Come on—you’re 
not very busy today.” 

He did not give me time to 
argue but answered the expres- 
sion of unwillingness he must 
have seen on my face. I had 
purposely left a part of my 
morning free so that I could 
buy some medical books I was 
very anxious to get. Patsy was 
so insistent, however, that I 
accompanied him and the girl to 
his photographic studio. I was 
in such very bad humor, how- 
ever, that Patsy must have re- 
ae me to 
come along. Ps 

The studio was a big, WC 
bare room flanked by 
little dressing-rooms and 
equipped with two sets of 
powerful mercury lights. There 
were a number of scenic back- 
grounds leaning against the 
walls, and an assortment of 
chairs and tables in the corners, 
out of the way. In front of the 
camera and between the mercury 
lights hung a black velvet cur- 
tain with a metal brace poking 
through it. The camera man 
was an Italian with nervous, 
black, dancing eyes, long hands, 
and long, black, glossy hair. He 
acknowledged Patsy’s introduc- 
tion to Constance with a short 
nod of his head, but he had been 
studying her much as a horse- 
man might scrutinize a race- 
horse, with an appraising eye 
that missed no detail and pierced 
all artifice. 

“Put this on, please,” he said 
laconically, handing her a hat. He watched her closely as she 
put on the hat before a mirror, sauntered over to the curtain and 
struck a pose. The Italian gave her no instructions. He ad- 
justed his lights, focused his camera and snapped the picture. 

“How much you pay her, Mr. Murray?” he asked. 

“The usual five an hour, Polleto.” 

Polleto shook his head. “You comma new to business?” he 
asked Constance. 








At first I did not recognize her. She 
looked like Miss Efficiency herself. 


worried about it. I dislike 
accusing my wife, but I am 
afraid she took a mean satis- 
faction out of it all. 

“Have you succeeded in res- 
cuing your friend Melville Stark 
from the jaws of matrimony?” 
she asked Patsy, and added: 
“He seems to be periodically in 
need of that sort of help.” 

“N-n-o,” Patsy replied slow- 
ly. “I can’t say I have. The 
girl has developed into a mighty 
good model, but she refuses to 
pose in anything but hats, wraps 
and gowns.” 

“No, really?” I demanded in- 
credulously. 

“Absolutely! And the worst 
part of it is, Polleto wont let me 
fire her. He’s afraid some other 
studio will get her, now she’s 
started in the game.” 

“Ts she so good?” Inez asked 
a little sarcastically. 

“Wonderful,” Patsy replied. 
“Not only is she a good model, 
but she has original ideas about 
posing. She has_ something 
hidden away under those blonde 
curls. I let her pose a group- 
picture for a millinery house 
the other day, and she did a 
mighty good job. Our client is 
tickled to death with the 
proofs.” 

“I suppose Mel is as pleased 
as a doting mother,” I ventured 
with disgust. 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Does she like her work?” 
asked Aimée. 

“Eats it alive.” 

“Maybe Mel was right about 
her, and she is a diamond in 
the rough,” Aimée suggested, 
her usual kindness asserting it- 
self in the face of doubt where her sex was concerned. 

“Well,” said Patsy, “I once engaged him as an expert on women. 
I admit he didn’t make good, but every expert makes mistakes 
sometimes, eh, Doc?” He grinned at Inez. 

“Tt was a lucky mistake for me,” I said. Inez smiled. It was 
through Mel’s mistake that we had met. “I do not, however, admit 
his expertness on the strength of his mistake,” I asserted. “I hope 
he comes to his senses about this girl.” 
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Arriving at my office, I was annoyed to find Mel in my waiting-room, accom- 
panied by a girl who could have escaped from nowhere but Mr. Ziegfeld’s Follies. 


“He wont,” said Inez emphatically. “You had better try in- 
teresting the girl in some one else. You have a chance there.” 

Patsy pondered this suggestion a few moments. “Be a good idea 
if it worked,” was his sage observation, ‘“—only I don’t know any- 
one I'd care to wish her on. Besides, you must remember that Mel 
is a fairly prosperous lawyer, and I doubt whether you could in- 
terest the lady in anyone with a smaller pocketbook.” 

Inez laughed. “Is she as bad as that? I wonder what you 
said about me before -I was safely married.” 

“I think Inez is right, dear,” said Aimée to Patsy. “You must 
know some one who would be interested in her. Some one, you 
know, to whom it wouldn’t make any difference that—you know 
what I mean.” 

Patsy smiled. “Yes, dear, I know exactly what you mean. The 
trouble is I don’t know anyone like that. Ill think it over, 
though,” he promised without conviction. “But in the meantime 
I'm going to give her a regular job as Polleto’s assistant and work 
her so hard she'll lose all claim to good looks, at least for a 
while.” That was a process he understood far better than playing 
at being an amateur Cupid. 

Early the following week Mel came to take lunch with me. 
Patsy was out of town for a few days, and so he and I lunched 
alone. He had a brief-case with him, but it was filled with photo- 
graphs posed by Constance—of herself and other models. 

“Aren’t they whales?” he demanded as he exhibited the pictures. 
“I told you that girl was there.” 

Under the circumstances I was reluctant to praise her work, 
but I was compelled to admit that the pictures were good. They 
were well lighted, well balanced, interesting, and they showed the 
merchandise off to advantage. The girl had an eye for effect and 
had evidently learned some of the tricks a camera is capable of 
performing when skillfully handled. She had an undoubted talent 
for photography. 

“She has a good teacher,” I admitted grudgingly. “Patsy’s plant 
always did turn out nice photography, and that chap Polleto cer- 
tainly knows his business.” 


“Teacher, your grandmother!” growled Mel indignantly. “She 
picked that up all by herself, I tell you. As for that dago Polleto, 
Patsy can fire him any time he wants. Connie’s doing most of his 
work now. Do you know that she goes to a school somewhere 
three nights a week, studying retouching? I hardly see her at 
all any more. The nights she’s home she’s too dead to go out or 
do anything. But she’s getting there, old man, she’s getting there. 
You'll have to hand her that!” he said brightening visibly, with 
pride. 

“Well,” I said, “if she makes a success of it, she has you to 
thank, unquestionably. When do you start on your next uplift 
case?” I was delighted that Mel was seeing less of her and 
mentally congratulating Patsy on his perspicacity. But I was a 
bit previous. 

“Nix on that, Doc,” Mel declared seriously. ‘This is no 
philanthropic enterprise. She can give all the time she likes to 
studying now, until she has had her fill of it and developed her 
possibilities so you highbrows can’t turn up your noses at her; 
then you'll hear more from me. So will Connie. I guess she wont 
object, either, if I say so myself.” 

“Good night, fond dreams!” I said to myself. If that was the 
attitude Mel was taking, then Patsy was playing right into his 
hands. I began to wonder whether we were entirely justified in 
attempting to break up the affair. Of course, she would never 
be the sort of woman our wives would care to cultivate, no matter 
how good a photographer she became; but then, Mel was not going 
to marry to please either Inez or Aimée. If she improved and de- 
veloped sufficiently to satisfy Mel, it was really no concern of 
anyone’s else. Even so, I was not yet ready to sit back and see 
her become Mrs. M. Stark if I could avoid it. The great trouble 
seemed to be that neither I, nor anyone else, apparently, could 
avoid it. 

When Patsy returned to town, I found that he was in some- 
what the same frame of mind. “You know,” he told me at his 
office, “since this Devall girl has taken (Continued on page 9°) 





The Railroad Gir] 
Of Oregon 


How Miss Avis Lobdell became passenger 
agent and then head of the “Bureau of 
Women’s Activities” of a Western railroad. 


McKAUGHAN 


By HENRIETTA 


HAT a charming woman! What keen business judgment 
she shows! Such depths of sympathy and understanding, 
such forcefulness and initiative! 

Expressions like these are what one hears about Miss Avis Lob- 
dell—pioneer in railroad work for women and at present head of 
the Bureau of Women’s Activities for the Oregon, Washington 
Railway & Navigation Company at Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Lobdell was a quiet, capable newspaper woman before she 
burst into the limelight four years ago as passenger-agent, thus 
invading a field hitherto held most sacred to men. There were 
only five women passenger-agents when Miss Lobdell united with 
the railroad. It was J. D. Farrell, then president of the O. W. 
R. & N., and who had ideas that women could deal with the travel- 
ing public as well as men, who upset the old tradition against 
women and tried them out as agents in Portland, Seattle, Spokane 
and Walla Walla. 

“For two years Miss Lobdell sold railroad transportation. One 
of the most interesting features of her work was her education of 
women in the fundamentals of travel. 

“When I began selling tickets to women,” said Miss Lobdell, 
“TI was simply aghast at their lack of information, their ignorance 
as to how to use the things which the railroads put into their 
hands to safeguard themselves. They did not know the first 
thing about traveling. Not one woman in a hundred knew how 
to read a railroad ticket, I discovered. 

“T talked to about a thousand women; I talked to women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, the University of Oregon and 
its extension department on “Intelligent Travel.” I drilled them 
into where to get their information and where not to,—that is, to 
apply for it only to uniformed officials—how to read a railroad 
ticket and a time-table. I got them scurrying through time- 
tables on the problem of how to find out how to get to Omaha. 

“This idea was my own, and besides its educational importance, 
it was a big advertisement to the railroad which its heads im- 
mediately recognized.” 

Miss Lobdell is probably the enly woman who ever went out 
in charge of a special train. When the Oregon federation of 
Women’s clubs met at Prineville, she solicited its business and 
won over another railroad which had every advantage so far as 
time-tables were concerned. Having won it, she had full charge 
of the arrangements. She saw to the decoration of three coaches 
and a diner in autumn leaves and the club’s colors, and when the 
trip actually was made, she was the only official of the railroad on 
board. 

“T had a lot of fun,” reflected Miss Lobdell in speaking of the 
occasion, “but it was cruelly hard work. To begin with, the 
women were much upset because the train left an hour later than 
scheduled, and one of the club officers wouldn’t let me notify 
the women of the change, fearing it would cause confusion and 
they might miss the train. So I had to appease them. But the 
women were really lovely and really proud of me because I was 
a woman. They showed a wonderful spirit.” 

When the war came on, Miss Lobdell felt she had advanced 
about as far as she could along the line of a passenger-agent. 
She was already receiving within twenty-five dollars of the salary 
men were getting after many years in the service. Under war- 
conditions the railroad had commenced the employment of a great 
number of women for whom there were inadequate facilities. Miss 
Lobdell went to Farrell and told him that she had reached her limit 
as passenger-agent and wanted something broader to do. Farrell 
introduced the idea of looking after the interests of the women 
employees and asked Miss Lobdell how it measured up to her 
ideals. 
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“It at least sounds interesting,” said Miss Lobdell. “I think 
I'd like to try it.” 

The railroad head told her she would hear from him within a 
few days. On Thursday she was summoned to his office and told 
to close up her business at the city ticket-office and report for 
duty Monday. 

“And by the way,” added Farrell, “you will have to have an 
office of your own.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Lobdell, “I expect an office of my own.” 

She was told to call upon a certain man in the building and 
“order her office.” 

“T hope you haven’t any preconceived ideas in your head as 
to what you are going to do,” remarked the railroad head as she 
prepared to leave. 

“T haven’t an idea in my head,” responded Miss Lobdell. 

“Good!” exclaimed Farrell. “I think it better to just let 
things unfold.” 

On Monday she found her newly furnished office awaiting her, 
all new and shiny, with an empty desk and apparently nothing to 
do, a strange contrast to the bustling city ticket office. 

Then came the question of a suitable name for the office. 
Farrell asked her for suggestions. 

“How would it be to call it the ‘Bureau of Women’s Activities’?” 
she asked. “The word welfare would be fatal.” 

“Excellent!” responded the chief. 

Miss Lobdell’s next step was to have her cards printed and to 
call upon the various department heads and offer her services on 
all problems affecting the women employees of the department. 
She went out over the lines of the Northwest and met the superin- 
tendents wherever there were considerable numbers of women em- 

loyed. 
‘ Things unfolded rapidly. It was a busy time that year. She 
employed most of the women. She caused to be built rest-rooms, 
cafeterias, lunch-rooms. Twenty rest-rooms, fitted up with good 
magazines, took the place of three in the railroad buildings. She 
adjusted the little problems and difficulties that came up between 
the employers and their women employees, many of them delicate 
problems that only a woman could handle. 

About four hundred and fifty women are now employed by the 
railroad in Portland alone. The number has not diminished appre- 
ciably since the war. Miss Lobdell knows a large percentage of 
them personally. They come to her with their troubles, and she 
straightens them out. She has a combination of sympathy, com- 
mon sense and tact that makes her peculiarly adapted to adjust 
differences. And she knows railroading. 
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By MARJORIE 


“The World is Hers!” 


themselves these days. 


BARSTOW GREENBIE 


Women travel everywhere by 
Here Mrs. Greenbie delightfully 


describes another of her journeys in remote India. 


AR off the tourist trails of India there is a sacred and sunny 

place to which for two thousand years the pilgrim feet of 
Asia have worn a modest path—Buddha-Gaya, where stands the 
tree under which Buddha, the Holy One, received Enlightenment. 
We must see it, my friend Carmen assured me; after that, she 
thought, we might still walk in the ways of the gods till we came 
to the waters of the Ganges at Benares. So, for the time being, 
under her tutelage I became a pilgrim at strange shrines. Obedient- 
ly I agreed to follow her on the way of the gods if she would 
then follow me among the passionate sensual loves and spacious 
ambitions of the great queen of the north who “Empress of all the 
Indies, with unlimited power, unlimited resource, at her command, 
lay behind silken screens, in a marvelous tent of Kashmir shawls, 
held up by solid silver-gilt and set with precious stones.” 

“That, Carmen,” said I, “was really the life.” 

But Carmen read me the story of that other queen, ‘“Maya- 
devi, beautiful as the water-lily and pure in mind as the lotus. 
As queen of heaven she lived on earth, untainted by desire and 
immaculate At Lumbini there is a beautiful grove 
where the trees were one mass of fragrant blossoms.” There one 
day the queen left her golden palanquin to wander among the 
flowers, and there the Buddha was born, while ‘four pure angels 
of Brahma held out a golden net to receive the babe, who came 
forth from her side like the rising sun, bright and perfect.” 

So we matched queen against queen as we rode forth into the 
sunset on that jogging Indian train. There seemed to be no other 
white women on board—only dusky station-guards who looked in 
on us at every stop, and dark-faced, barefooted servants who 
thrust cha and bread spread with buffalo butter through our 
windows. Night swooped down upon us suddenly, annihilating 
all the outer landscape. The first-class compartment seemed sud- 
denly small and intimate and strangely detached from all the 
world. We looked at each other half-blankly for a moment, realiz- 


ing once more how alone we were, like two souls journeying in a 
lighted balloon through black space. Then a red light flashed with- 
out, and the train drew up shivering and grinding before a tiny 
restaurant. Abdul appeared at the window outside and announced 
dinner. Though we were stopping for only ten minutes, it seemed 
that none of the invariable and conventional courses of an English 
meal could be omitted. Fish must wait for soup, and meat must 
follow fish inexorably, and one could on no account eat curry till 
the main courses were consumed. However, everything that pre- 
ceded this spiced and peppered meat was so bad that when it 
appeared good digestion could still wait on appetite. At these 
railroad restaurants I insisted on dining exclusively on curry and 
black tea. The ingredients of a curry are of course as mysterious 
as those of a boarding-house hash—in fact considerably more so, 
since the Indian has most of the beasts that we have to draw on 
for meat, and in addition a few of his own; and the rich collection 
of Eastern spices—which in a highly anemic form we know as 
curry-powder—is a disguise that no tongue can penetrate. But 
when the only alternative to scientific inquiry into the matter is 
starvation, it is wonderful how tolerant the most of us become. 

So Carmen and I ate curry—and looked over the passengers. 
These consisted of two or three battered Englishmen in military 
costume, whose interest in us was somewhat tempered by the 
necessity of eating six courses and drinking three glasses of 
whisky-and-soda in ten minutes. When we returned to our carri- 
age, a white railway-guard stood at the door and frowned ferocious- 
ly at every one of the three as they passed, and then locked us 
in carefully. We learned later that after night falls the guards 
are expected to protect women from even the most casual and 
harmless conversation on the part of men at their doors—a law 
strictly administered, and sometimes with amusing impartiality. 
Yet it was somewhat reassuring to feel the sternness of this pro- 
tection descending on us with the night. 
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apes in that dusty compartment did not look inviting. On 
an Indian railway there is nothing to correspond to the com- 
forts of our Pullman. There is, indeed, the compensation of 
privacy, since one or two people may have the compartment to 
themselves, like a little stateroom; but one must bring one’s own 
bedding and make the best of a hard and slippery seat as a bunk. 
We slept at last in utter weariness—fitfully, feverishly, startled 
continually by a gibberish of strange tongues without, or by the 
flash of a lantern as some turbaned guard looked in through our 
window—and, sometimes, too, when we stopped, by the sound 
of some one trying our door. It was, in all cases, the train-guard, 
but each time it filled us with vague terrors. Very early in the 
morning I awoke with my mouth and eyes full of fine dust. Out- 
side there was a glare of golden sunshine on an empty golden land. 
Abdul appeared and indicated that we would soon be at Buddha 
Gaya—and for a time the toil of our pilgrimage was ended. 

Under his efficient guidance we soon stopped at a little station 
set in the midst of bright vacuum of sunlight, and were stowed in 
a trap, which, it seemed, would take us to a Dak-bungalow. The 
Dak-bungalow is a unique and blessed institution of the white 
man’s India. It is an inn for travelers maintained by the British 
Government at points where there is not enough traffic to support 
a hotel. Any one may claim its protection for twenty-four hours. 
If no one comes to supplant him, he may of course stay longer, 
but the newcomer always has the advantage, since it is assumed 
that in twenty-four hours one may, if necessary, learn enough about 
one’s environment to find other shelter, and the whole point of 
the Dak-bungalow is that it can be counted upon as immediate 
asylum. The Dak-bungalow may be anything from a tea-station 
consisting of a roof supported by sticks, to a spacious and restful 
inn. The bungalow to which Abdul conducted us seemed to us 
that morning the very essence of hospitality. It stood in a rich 
shadow of palms beneath which some honest English grass had 
half succeeded in growing. Many things that we take for granted 
are not universal throughout the world, and a green lawn is one 
of them—it is almost entirely an occidental institution; so there 
was something lovely and homelike in that carpet of green beneath 
the palms. We drove up through flowering shrubs to a low bunga- 
low half mantled in green and stepped out upon a screened veranda 
opening into two dim cool rooms. Immediately a servant in 
white appeared, as if he had been expecting us, and another came 
pattering to our side with cool water and tea—and all the dust 
of the journey vanished in a heavenly sensation of cleanliness, 
coolness and peace. 

We were the only guests. It seemed like a fairytale—one of 
those hospitable old fables in which the knight in the enchanted 
woods comes to an empty house where all seems ready for his 
reception, though there is no host to greet him, and meals and 
baths and fresh clothing appear by magic served by unseen hands. 
So it was with us. A bath was forthwith ready, and then a four- 
course breakfast, that seemed to our American tastes more like 
lunch than the first gastric venture of the day. We ate it leisurely, 
luxuriating in the beauty and the quietude without. 


Fe a time we simply luxuriated—in a peace more sensuous 
t 


han that of Tagore’s desert. Then Carmen aroused me. 

“Tf we are to see the shrine of Buddha,” she said, “we must 
go before the sun is too high—for Herbert scheduled us only a 
day in this lonely place, and we must leave at twelve o’clock 
tonight.” 

So, fortifying ourselves with more tea, we woke Abdul from a 
premature siesta and set forth in a conveyance—which in India is 
called a gharry,—a corruption, apparently, of the English word 
carry. Before us the highway lay wide, white and dusty, patterned 
here and there with the sharp black shade of palms. And as we 
rattled forth upon it, I looked out with a sudden start as upon a 
dream at last come true. For there lay the real Orient before me, 
the Orient I had been seeking from Kobe to Calcutta and had 
never yet beheld in the flesh. For to me, as to most people, the 
word Orient had conjured up an image complex and a little vague 
yet full of quite definite details. And there it was before me—low 
white houses, and maidens bearing brazen water-bowls upon their 
heads; white pagodas beneath the palms, and a saint cross-legged 
in meditation; figures in draperies and turbans posing against an 
eternity of sunshine; and here and there the glitter of golden spires 
and the half-confessed presence of shrines and invisible priests. 
Everywhere I turned there was a new stage set, and all the right 
characters were there too, from a bad little boy, shrilly demolish- 
ing the reputation of an old woman, to a patriarchal dignitary in a 
beard as long as Abraham’s and majesty to match. Then Carmen 


cried: 


“Marjorie, see him—the dear, darling, lovely, beautiful beast.” 

I turned to see a camel casually reaching for a meal in the top 
of a tree where the shoots grew tender and fresh. I could scarcely 
restrain Carmen from jumping out forthwith and embracing the 
long legs of this old friend of her childhood. Buddha was for a 
time quite secondary to her rapturous contemplation of every 
new specimen of an animal which she averred was the kindest and 
the wisest in all the kingdom of beasts. 

Meanwhile we had collected a retinue of beggars. An old man, 
leaning on a staff, held up our gharry and avowed that I was his 
grandfather and his grandmother—which was a polite way of 
indicating my responsibility for his support and nurture. It was 
a responsibility that I evaded—since a willingness to scatter cash 
brings the whole population of an Oriental town on one’s heels 
forthwith and banishes peace for the duration of one’s sojourn. 
Whereupon he told me that I was no better than I should be and 
my mother— Before he got to my grandmother, Abdul burst in 
from his swinging seat on the back of our gharry and told the 
old rascal the complete and unsavory history of his own ancestors. 
The copious and brilliant volley of Oriental abuse which Abdul 
thenceforth scattered permitted us to go our way without ob- 
struction, though not without drama and noise. 

Soon we passed into the thick shade of trees in the midst of 
which rose a multitude of spires—and then in the center there 
dawned on us the great central structure of Buddha’s shrine—a 
kind of fantastic pyramid worked out in a multitude of carvings. 
mounting far above the shade of the trees. It was gilded— 
though the gilt was fresh only in patches—with the offerings of 
the pilgrims who come hither and give their quota of gold to 
be applied in fine gold leaf upon the stone. We entered by a 
path lined with shrubs and were promptly thronged by the beggars 
and lepers who sit there as pensioners upon the generosity of 
those who come to honor one who, like Christ himself, had never 
retained silver or gold to give away. 


BDUL conducted us to the door of the shrine—somewhat dis- 

dainful the while. For he himself was an ex-Mohammedan, 
now turned Christian—though without any visible accession of 
Christian graces,—and so this pursuit of the Buddha was to him 
doubly idolatrous. We kept passing pilgrims—and very different 
they were from the majority of those who come to great shrines. 
The interesting thing about them was that they seemed many oi 
them of strange races and peoples whom one never sees in an 
Oriental metropolis—men from inland monasteries in China, and 
centers of Buddhist lore set high among the mountains of Thibet. 
Among them was a fine old abbot in a yellow robe who might 
well have been Kim’s own Lama. Few of them had Indian faces— 
the Mongolian almost entirely predominated. For Buddha was 
one of those prophets who was not without honor save in his own 
country, and the traces of his cleansing and pacific influence long 
since disappeared from his own land in favor of the popular 
faith which we were to see in all its splendor and pathos of devo- 
tion at Benares. 

A priest came out and greeted us in a limited assortment of 
English words. He offered to escort us around the gardens. With 
him we went on a little stroll along the shaded path, stopping now 
and then to look in at some golden image of Buddha in a shrine. 
We paused under the tree which, he claimed, had descended in un- 
broken line from the Bodhi-tree growing out of the same root— 
and he gave us two leaves of it to carry away. In halting English 
reinforced by Carmen’s brilliant and imaginative interpretation, he 
told us the story of the Buddha—how long ago the young Priest 
Siddhattha, blessed with all the gifts that God ever bestowed upon 
a youth (with beauty and virtue, with wealth and honor and the 
love of his people, with the most winsome of wives and a dear little 
baby son), could not be happy, because he saw that all the world 
was miserable, and that the life of man was one long losing fight 
with death, which might be held off awhile by the sacrifice of 
one’s energies to the attainment of food and shelter, but which in 
the end must inexorably conquer; how, seeing this, “even as men 
desire to give happiness to their children, he desired to give peace 
to the world;” how he stole away by night—leaving all he loved 
behind him—to seek a spiritual medicine for the pain of the world. 

(Here Carmen interposed with the story of the prince’s visit 
to the room of his sleeping wife—that he might take one more 
glimpse of his best beloved. His baby son lay in the arms of his 
mother. And he longed to kiss the little one, but he lay so close 
in his mother’s bosom, that the Prince could not touch him with- 
out awaking both. So he stood there gazing, as if he could never 
take his eyes away, till the thought of the love he was resigning 
brought tears to his eyes, and he hurried out and rode away swiftly 
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Pensioners on the charity of pilgrims. 


under the stars— 
surrendering forever 
the ties of human 
love, but not their 
memory.) 

The priest was a 
bit impatient of this 
sentimental _inter- 
ruption which Car- 
men later substan- 
tiated by line and 
chapter in the gos- 
pel of Buddha. He 
went on to tell us, 
with controversial 
fervor, how Siddhat- 
tha sought enlight- 


enment from Heaven at the gaudy shrines of the gods—like 


those at Benares, 


for instance—and found that there was no an- 


swer to the riddle of life in sacrifices and ritual and graven im- 
ages, how he sought peace in the life of the ascetic and found that 


to abuse the body makes one think the 
more of it and clouds the mind; and how 
at last he came to this tree and sat down 
to meditate on the trouble of the world. 
And here at last the answer came to him. 
He saw that all men are miserable and 
bring misery on each other, because they 
desire too much—because each is inclosed 
in the wall of his own sensations and 
wishes and cannot see beyond them to the 
good of the whole. To stop want'ng any- 
thing in the world is the beginning of 
peace; and to lay aside all selfishness, all 
interest in oneself and care only for others 
becomes in the end the culmination of joy. 
So the priest struggled to tell us, while Car- 
men interpreted in swift and eager phrases. 

We returned to the shrine, and entering, 
signed the record of our pilgrimage in the 
presence of a great golden and painted im- 
age of the Buddha. We had to tell not 
merely our name but our “caste.” 

“Say American,” said Carmen, and she 
wrote it down with a flourish. Just where 
American stands in the pyramid of pride, 
learning and pure breeding that constitutes 
the Hindu caste-system I do not 
know—very near the bottom, I 





ness of intrusting 
oneself to every 
handsome turban 
that beckons from a 
doorway. We 
climbed some dark, 
dusty stairs and 
emerged suddenly 
upon an open, can- 
opied balcony. Be- 
fore us all the 
courts of the mon- 
astery were spread 
out like a map, and 
monks in yellow 
turbans and yellow 
robes were pictur- 


esquely posing before various household tasks. 









The ‘Buddha ais 


Bowing and smil- 


ing, our guide led us before a personage with a shaven head and 
a light negligee garment who sat before great books, turning the 


pages and half chanting to himself as he read. 
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The record signed, we were | 
asked to make a little contribu- 
tion to Buddha. Though I object 
to being held up by strange gods, 
I made this offering gladly—with 
a sense of gratitude and honor 
for the saint whose faith had been 
the source of all that I had found 
lovely and humane from Japan to 
Burma. 

Our offerings apparently sug- 
gested that the state of our souls 
was really promising—or perhaps 
the priests felt that we had not 
yet got enough for our money, 
for, after a whispered consulta- 
tion, one of them beckoned to us 
and indicated that we should fol- | 
low in his wake. We traveled 
down a shadowy path and through 
a door, and found ourselves in 
the courtyard of a great white 








Before him there 
was a long silver p'pe on a kind of stand 
level with his mouth, and without touching 
it with his hands, he smoked serenely as 
he read. He paused, bowed slightly, and 
glancing at us with faint curiosity, went 
on reading. Our guide produced a stool 
for us and a rug, and we sat down before 
the dignitary. 

Carmen’s eyes telegraphed to me: “Why 
are we here?” 

My lips formed a soundless answer: “A 
little lesson in mysticism.” 

Furtively we looked around. Below the 
monk went on polishing a, brass bowl. 
Somewhere someone was droning. Sheer 
bashfulness descended upon us. What 
were we to do, now that we had been re- 
ceived in such state? 

The personage broke the silence by 
glancing up and articulating the word: 

“Inglis?” 

“American,” we said. 

The monk bowed and smiled intelligently 
as if to say that he knew Americans. 

Conversation lagged. How could it be 
otherwise? When he spoke no English, 
and we spoke no—what d:d he 
speak, anyway? The monk was 
perfectly at ease. Genial and 
polished, he carried off all the 
social honors. He brought out a 
book to show us, scrawled over 
with strange characters with in- 
terlinear phrases here and there 
in English—mostly references to 
Lord Buddha,—the work of some 
devotee struggling at once with 
the mysteries of faith and lan- 
guage. Everywhere there were 
strange hints of white men who 
had come and gone here, and had 
tried to learn a little; yet no one. 
not even the personage, seemed 
to know English. 

The book helped for a moment, 
like a photograph-album at a 
country party. Then embarrass- 
ment descended on us again. Car- 
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Gharris waiting at the railroad station. 


monastery. A handsome fellow with flashing dark eyes appeared 
and conducted us into a little winding alley absolutely dark, 


where we soon stumbled against some steep stone steps. i 
We squeezed each other’s hands reassuringly, 


descended upon us. 
and the squeeze said: 
“Where are we going?” 
“Perhaps we are being kidnaped.” 
Abdul had been left outside. 


Dismay 


The dim passageway was very 
short, but it was long enough to let us reflect upon the foolish- 





men telegraphed: 
“Can we go?” 


I telegraphed: “How?” 


The monk once more attempted to relieve the situation. He 
was evidently searching in his consciousness for another English 


word, which finally emerged: 


“Luns?” 


He was inquiring whether we would have lunch. Our social 


panic reached its climax. 


If we didn’t know what to do when 


we were merely sitting and enjoying a pleasant prospect, how 


would we get through a meal? 


Carmen arose with decision— 


and smiling, with a little gracious sweep of her hand, indicated 
The monk bowed, and without a word led 


that we would go. 
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us down through the dark passageway and out into the garden. 
Free! 
And all the time they had merely mistaken us for inquiring 


theosophists! Late that afternoon, when after a siesta and a cold 
bath, we were enjoying afternoon tea on the veranda of the 
bungalow, we suddenly appreciated what had been expected of 
us. For a trap drove up, and a 





alone in the midst of an alien world charged with spiritual and 
ghostly influences through twenty centuries, Carmen listened half 
hypnotized, her beautiful, pathetic eyes and fine face flaming and 
changing in wonder at this marvelous man. The presence there 
in the night of this lovely creature, so warm and responsive, 
loosened some pent-up passion that even saints and sages often 

bring back to civilization from long 





little white man emerged, followed 
by bundles and bundles wrapped 
in cloth. As the servant dropped 
them on the veranda, the cloth fell 
back revealing books much like 
the interlinear tome we had looked 
at. The man was a tiny fellow 
—pale and all awry: one shoulder 
was higher than the other; his face 
was peculiarly pallid; his eyes 
were like round spots of blue por- 
celain; and his head was sparsely 
covered with straw-colored hair. 
He returned for tea before we had 
quite finished, and at once fell into 
conversation with us. He spoke 
in fluent English whose struggling 
r’s and literary idioms pro- 
claimed that it was not his 
native tongue. Finally it de- 
veloped that he was a Dutch- 
man, and a theosophist, just 
returning from a long sojourn 
in a Himalayan monastery 
where he had been studying 
the sacred lore of Buddhism. 
He was coming to the mon- 
astery here, with letters of in- 
troduction. It was obviously 
the great event of his life—he 
hoped, yet scarcely dared to 
hope, that he would be kindly 
welcomed. 

When we told him how we, 
two unheralded women without 
a spark of theosophical wisdom 
in our heads, had been re- 
ceived, his amazement flamed 
in a blush all over his pallid face. 
Eagerly he questioned us: what— 
what it was all like? Had we 
seen—naming some one apparently 
of importance there. We were 
vague and ignorant. As we men- 
tioned each little detail of the life 
we had witnessed, he seized upon 
it with an almost passionate under- 
standing, which left it still dark 
to us. It was as if we were lightly 
describing some casual nobody met 
by the way, whom he knew to be 
veritably a god. 

Even as we talked, night swooped 
down with a sudden flame of scar- 
let in the sky; the stars blazed is git 
forth, and a cool wind came up and , 
rattled among the palms. Dinner 
was announced, and we ate it with 
him. When the velvet night drew 
us out again to the veranda he 
poured forth a flood of confidence—like one who has had no audi- 
ence for a long, long time. He told us about his search for truth, 
even in the white upper reaches of the Himalayas—about strange 
stories of gods who dwell among the snows, and old, old saints 
who have never died—how he himself had heard and witnessed 
a singing and shining that had no earthly source. He told, too, 
of a mysterious sense of communication with a kindred soul some- 
where, some woman-soul which was vibrating in harmony with his, 
which he was destined to meet somewhere, and travel in com- 
panionship upon the sacred quest of truth—a high intention that 
was somehow mixed up with plans to lecture on theosophy in 
America and become rich and honored as a sage among the gen- 
erous and credulous folk of Southern California. 

As he spoke there in the isolation of that bungalow, we three 
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and lonely sojournings—and he 
poured forth some incoherent rap. 
ture to the effect that she was the 
mysterious woman-soul, the invisi- 
ble companion hitherto of ali h’s 
meditations. I rescued her sharply, 
with reminders of prosaic matters 
of packing and baggage, and a train 
that left for Benares at twelve 
o'clock that night. Carmen recoy- 
ered, and made her adieus with 
cool grace and aplomb—and we 
saw no more of our theosophist. 
But here a new situation faced 
us. Abdul had absconded. W th 
dismay I remembered Carmen’s 
mischievous remark at dinner. 
“T think,” she had announced 











Views of the Ganges at Benares. 


coyly, “that our Abdul has 
found a sweetheart, here.” 

There had been, indeed, an 
air of vast importance and ela- 
tion about Abdul, and that | 
evening a blaze of Oriental 
adornments about his person 
had replaced the Western trap- 
pings he had acquired at Her- 
bert’s hands. We had thought 
little of it. But now as mid- 
night and the Benares train 
approached, and there was no 
Abdul, the whole thing took on 
a different aspect. No deserted 
wife ever cursed the wiles of 
the other woman as did we, 
while we sat helpless amid our 
Sa Tees baggage. We strained our ears 

against the darkness. We 

| almost thought we heard the whistle 
of the incoming train somewhere in 
the black and far-off reaches of the 
night. 

Just as we had decided that for 
us Benares must wait another day, 
Abdul turned up. There was abcut 
him an air of secret satisfaction— 
but he lied serenely. What, was 
Memsahib worried? He had mere- 
ly stepped out to get a clean white 
cloth in which to wrap some of 
Memsahib’s superfluous be'ongings. 
How could Memsahib think that 
he, Abdul, could have any interest 
besides her? No, Memsahib, he 
had been nowhere at all—only 
waiting for Memsahib to stop talk- 
ing to the Sahib and be ready to 
go to Benares—and a few minutes 
later found us efficiently deposited 
on the train and rattling through 
the night to new haunts of holiness. 

We crossed the Ganges early next morning—and saw Benares, 
the Holy City of the Hindus—ghosts of shimmering spires on 
the wide pale floods of the river, pearly white in the mists of 
dawn. 

“A dirty hole,” remarked an Englishman as our train stopped, 
“more smells than odors of sanctity here, I should say, and 
more lepers than gods.” 

He stepped into a gharry and rode disdainfully away. Our 
gharry followed his—down a wide, shaded avenue a little dusty, 
as was all India those days, and inhabited by a whole race of 
monkeys and some vociferous green parrots who screamed their 
good mornings to us and flew protesting into the sky. We stopped 
at a little hotel, a low white bungalow draped in a purple mass of 


In the 


upper picture may be seen the burning ghats. 
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bougainvillea that seemed to like some- 
thing transplanted from Mexico or South- 
ern California. 

The dirty city with its piled up archi- 
‘tecture, of temple on temple and shrine 
on shrine, was thronged that day with 
moving masses of worshipers who had 
come—some of them from a long, long 
distance to make themselves clean in the 
hcly waters of the Ganges. All the life 
—the passionate, thronging, multicolored 
life of the city—centered in the river. 
And thither we turned, and there on its 
waters we spent the greater part of the 
day. We saw it first in the morning. We 
made our way to it through winding 
alleys and down endless steps—lined with 
fruit-stands which offered dirty sweet- 
meats for sale, and tissue paper nothings, 
and mar.golds, the holy flower. Our way 
was crowded with the maimed, the sick 
and the dying. For if one is sick, the 
holy water will perchance make one well; 
and if one must die, it is well to die here 
washed and shrived in the sacred waters 
that must bear one’s worn-out body to 
rest in the sea. And for the maimed 
there is at least the consolation of pity 
from those whom religion makes merciful. 
Here and there sat a wild-eyed fakir, a 
living skeleton marked with ash. Here 
and there a Brahmin wearing the white 
cord of the twice-born moved through 
the throng, holding out a hand to clear a 
space before him lest he should be con- 
taminated by some mortal made of baser 
clay. Everywhere there were the blind, 
the halt and the lepers—above all the 
lepers. Through it all the sacred cows 
wandered serenely, those ubiquitous and 
privileged members of every Indian 
throng. 

“Wont it seem strange?” remarked 
Carmen, “not to see a cow wandering 
down Fifth Avenue?” 

But all was glorified by the shimmer 
of white sunshine, the gleam of mari- 
-gelds, the circuslike gayety and the wail 
of wild music afar off. 

So we descended the steps to the river 
and pushed out into the water on a raft. 
Then the landscape blazed! Before us 
rose the enormous piles of the temples, 
temple on temple, palace on palace, ram- 
part on rampart—the architectural ac- 
cumulation of hundreds and hundreds of 
years, blazing and twinkling and shining. 
From among them descended steps to the 
water, wide steps and narrow steps, with 
balconies and pavilions interposed; and 
all these were thronged with vast crowds 
gay as a rainbow, from the distance 
colored like the blaze of a sunset. For all 
the wealth and the glory, the hidden color 
and light of India, had come forth to 
walk side by side with the naked fakir 
aud leprous pilgrim down into the cleans- 
ing flood. The river was full of heads; 
yet still the throngs poured in. Everyone 
wore his gayest dress—and there is no 
brilliance of color in all the world like 
that of India in full regalia. Purple and 
orange, cerise and crimson, green and tur- 
quoise blue, the pilgrim crowds bloomed 
in the landscape. Gorgeous ladies laid 
aside chiffon draperies of parrot green and 
mauve and scarlet, and stepped down in 
their silken chemises. Special pavilions 
for rajahs and rich brahmins poured 
forth the beauty and glory of all queen- 
liness and wealth. Yet the poorest 


stepped in with as proud a sense of pro- 
prietorship, and the little children rode 
the bright waters safe in the arms of 
their parents. One old, old man was 
bathing a naked baby who kicked the 
sacred waters riotously with his flat little 
feet and sucked in the trickles of water 
that traveled down over his nose from 
his wet curls. Everywhere, too, the brass 
was sparkling, for each pilgrim carried a 
bewl in which to bear away the holy 
water—polished to catch the sunlight. 
Each one blazed in the landscape in a 
little point of flame. 

But there were greater and brighter 
flames too,—red fires tended by naked 
men,—and the smell of burning human 
fiesh came to us on the breeze. We drew 
up to one of these fires. It was a funeral 
pyre. The bodies of the dead, draped 
and fastened to biers, sometimes tied 
with garlands of flowers, lay all about, 


Photograph by World Outlook 
An old man avowed that I was 
his grandfather and grandmother. 


awaiting their place in the flames. Mean- 
while the men tended the fires, turning 
over the bodies till they blazed more 
brightly and with a sharper odor. Others 
were dredging the river, for when the 
ashes of the dead are thrown into the 
river, coins and jewelry are sometimes 
among them, and it is profitable to search 
out and find these spoils of death. One 
man boarded our raft with the plunder he 
had collected, a pile of odd bits of silver, 
with cinder still clinging to it. He had 
been lucky, he said—for only yesterday 
tke beloved bride of a rich man had been 
burned there, and all her body was hung 
with silver. When he learned this, he 
kept it a secret from the others, and 
robbed the ashes before anyone else knew. 
So saying, he hopped over into his own 
boat and went gloating away over the 
spoils of that dead love. 

It was all a strange and gorgeous sight 
—yet very, very sad. I looked back on 
those thousands and thousands of men. 
What long journeys they had come to 
wash away their sins! How all their 
money and strength and the hopes of 
their lives centered in that morning bath 
in the sunshine and that brazen bowl full 


of bright water—and this passion of re- 
ligious faith, this haunting and driving 
sense of uncleanliness in the sight of 
invisible judging eyes which men have 
felt in all ages and climes, seemed pa- 
thetic to me, and full of mystery. Then 
i looked out on the broad, cool floods of 
the river. How many ashes of men had 
mingled with its purity. How many dead 
had gone down to the sea in its arms’! 
How heavy it was with the sins and the 
sorrows of men who had striven to wash 
their very souls in its depths. It looked 
so broad and clean and strong—clean 
with the cleanness of the snowy heights 
where its myriad streams were born. So 
strange a river it seemed—born on the 
mountain tops, going so long and so 
majestic a journey to the sea, fertilizing 
the fields of the land on its progress, 
nourishing its people in life, and receiving 
into itself their sufferings and their sins, 
and taking them at last out of the dust 
and flame of life into its own everlasting 
coolness and peace. What river in all 
the world can touch it in majesty—this 
holy mother Ganges? 

I saw it again in the twilight. A rosy 
moon hung over the empty sands to the 
east, flushing the pearly smoke that veiled 
the river. To the west, silhouetted 
against the last gleam of daylight, rose 
the temples, pile on pile, blooming now 
with a thousand lights. On all the steps 
were little bowls of oil, each with a float- 
ing wick; and robed figures moved among 
them, ghostly silhouettes among unstable 
stars. Above there were glowing win- 
dcws, with here and there a veiled woman 
looking forth. In one place lanterns were 
hung from tall, bending poles that were 
like a garden of nodding blossoms. And 
everywhere there flamed the unwearied 
fires of the dead. 

As we moved down the water through 
all this ghostly brightness, Carmen asked: 
“Which is better do you think—to be 
buried in a grassy place beneath a tree, 
or to be burned and go up in smoke 
among the stars?” 

And as I did not answer, she continued 
after a pause, “If one is buried in a 
grave, one may come up into the sunlight 
as a violet, year after year; but if one is 
burned, one is but a brief light, and is 
then forever gone—I think I will be 
buried beneath the grass and become a 
violet.” 

As the darkness grew deeper, all the 
waters were lighted with moving stars, 
as men set forth on them bowls of burn- 
ing oil that tossed for a moment like 
little boats and then went .out in dark- 
ness. The shore was full of figures who 
sat with brazen bowls wherein now and 
then leaped the reflection of a flame. 
Sometimes there was the splash of a 
solitary bather. Then there rose on the 
air a wailing strangely pitched, unearthly, 
speaking out of the heart of the somber 
night—and we saw holy men in the dis- 
tance silhouetted around little fires, sing- 
ing. 

“And so we floated on, into a world of 
dreams and of terror that wore a face 
of beauty, beneath the dome of the night. 
And the strangeness and the splendor of 
it was with us even next morning when 
we turned our faces out into the prosaic 
dust of the day—bound for other cities 
and adventures more homely and: human. 
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When the faces of men 


are turned toward home 


Worry and defeat are written on 
some but on others you read mastery 


N the morning the faces of men 
have little to tell; sleep has erased 
the lines. 


But in the evening, when the day 
has written its record, you can almost 
read the message of their minds. 


““‘We must tackle our budget again 
tonight,’’ one tired face says. ‘“Some- 
how we must discover ways to trim 
it even more.”’ 


“I wish I knew whether the raise 
I’ve asked for is going thru,’’ another 
reads. ‘“‘It’s little enough, but we 
need it.” 


And here and there, among the 
crowd, self-confident, masterful faces 
shine out—the faces of men who have 
conquered worry and fear, because 
training has made them masters, not 
servants, of their work. 


The high cost of living does 
not worry these men 


HE chief satisfaction of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


is in the fact that it has increased, and 
is every day increasing, the number of 
men whose minds are free to think 
about the big things in business, be- 
cause the little problems of income 
and expense have been eliminated by 
adding earning power. 


Thousands of men have enrolled 
in its Modern Business Course and 
Service in the past ten years. 


In days when so many men are 
harassed by the cost of living, these 
men’s minds are free. Their cost of 
living has increased; but their earning 
power has increased even faster. 


Before you spend another minute 
in thinking of the cost of living, in- 
vest a moment of effort in sending for 
the book which describes the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 


See if for you—as for thousands 
of other men—this is not the real 
solution of the living problem— and 
the only one. 


To be a success follow the most 
successful 


““w WOULD advise any man to 
take this training,’’ writes C. E. 
Murnan, Vice-President of the 
United Drug Co., “‘even if he has to 
borrow the money to pay for it.”’ 


“In my long business experience I 
have never subscribed to anything 
from which I have received greater 
value, in which I have taken greater 
interest, and from which I have re- 
ceived greater inspiration for my 
work,’’ writes Charles E. Hires, Presi- 


co 1920, AHI 


dent of Hires Root Beer Company, 
Philadelphia. ‘“‘I do not believe anyone 
can take up the work without finding it 
not only effective, but of great value.”’ 


Scores of men like these have added 
their praise : William H. Ingersoll, Man- 
ager of Robert H. Ingersoll and Bros. ; 
Roy W. Howard, President of the United 
Press Association; William A. Candler, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Coca- 
Cola Company; H. D. Carter, General 
Manager, Regal Shoe Company; Francis 
A. Countway, President, Lever Brothers 
Company, manufacturers of Lux, Life- 
buoy, etc., and scores of others. 
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raised his hat courteously. 
“Miss Rainham?” he said. 

“Yes—but,” she added 
nervously, and he noticed 
that she spoke in a rather 
mincing tone, “it must be 
‘Mary,’ and I must cail you Hubert. It’s 
funny, I know, but those were my in- 
structions. We go around the corner here 
to the left!” 

“T have seen Miss Wrayne,” he said 
presently by way of introducing conver- 
sation, “and I can assure you—er—Mary, 
that I will leave you to do all the talking 
- and will express no surprise whatever!” 

“T think it will be better. Did Miss 
Wrayne tell you you were supposed to be 
dead?” 

Rainham, suddenly remembering or- 
ders, suppressed a start with difficulty. 
“No, she didn’t, but”—smiling—‘‘I’m 
almost getting past surprises!” 

“Very good thing, Mr. Rainham, a very 
good thing! Now, here we are!” 

She led the way into a big block of 
flats and across to the elevator. 

“Mr. Vavasour’s flat, please,” she said 
to the attendant. 

The butler who opened the door re- 
garded brother and sister dubiously. 

“You have an ‘appointment, ma’am? 
If you will wait cne moment, I will see 
the master!” 

He left them standing in the hall. 
Presently he returned. 

“The master’s very busy, ma’am,” he 
said. “Could you leave a message?” 

“Oh, no, I should so like to see him. 
We wont keep him long!” 

In a minute or two the butler returned. 

“This way, please!” he said. 

Warren Vavasour, writing at his table, 
never even looked up as they entered. 

“Sit down. I'll see you in a minute!” 
he murmured, and there was that in his 
voice that made Rainham’s blood boil. 
Presently he got up. 

“Now, then,” he began, and stopped 
suddenly, his face gone pale. 

“Why, I thought you were—dead!” he 
exclaimed, staring at Rainham. 

Miss Rainham broke in. 

“T know. Isn’t it splendid, Mr. Vava- 
sour! My brother wasn’t killed, after all. 
Ii was all a mistake! And what’s more,” 
she chattered on, “we’ve got such splen- 
did news; I had to come up and tell you. 
That play of his, the one I showed you, 
you remember, ‘The Things That 
Count?’ ” 

“Yes?” Vavasour seemed suddenly to 
find a little difficulty in speaking. 

“Why, he took it to Sir Wilson Oster- 
ly, the great actor-manager, and he said 
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it was enormous—enormous, Mr. Vava- 
sour, just fancy that! We're going on 
today to sign contracts for its produc- 
tion!” 

There was a little pauze. When Vava- 
sour spoke again, his voice seemed curi- 
ously uneven. 

“Your—your sister offered your play to 
me!” he said, addressing the man. 

Miss Rainham broke in quickly with 
a high-pitched little laugh. 

“Oh, but Mr. Vavasour, you wrote and 
said it was no good—lI’ve got your letter 
—and that you were returning it to me!” 

“Yes, but I—er—oh, I changed my 
mind!’’—harshly. 

“What a pity! It’s just too late now, 
isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t!” said Vavasour angrily. 
“T mean,”—Rainham had got up quickly 
from his chair, a dangerous glint in his 
eyes—‘I’m sorry, Mr. Rainham. I 
didn’t mean to speak rudely to your sis- 
ter, but you know, I—er—well, I should 
—that is, have liked to—” 

“Collaborate with Mr. Rainham on it?” 
put in Miss Rainham politely. 

Vavasour made one last effort. 

“No—not exactly that,” he said with 
a desperate attempt to regain his com- 
posure, “but perhaps I couid—er—buy 
the rights of production from him!” 

Miss Rainham rose from her chair. 

“TI think I prefer dealing with Sir 
Wilson Osterly,” she said frigidly. 

Vavasour sprung up. 

“Don’t go, Miss Rainham, please don’t 
go!” he urged. “I’ve taken such a fancy 
to your brother’s play since I read it 
that I—er—well,’—he passed his hand 
over his forehead and sunk down into his 
chair,—‘“well, what—terms do you want?” 

Miss Rainham fumbled in her reticule. 
Then she drew out a paper. 

“I’ve brought a proper assignment 
here,” she said, a new and altogether stern 
note in her voice, “and if you will look 
it over, you can either agree to it or re- 
ject it as you please.” 

There was a long pause. Then Vava- 
sour looked up. “You deliberately in- 
vented your brother’s death!” he said in 
a voice that shook. 

“Deliberately!” 
sweetly. 

“And if I refuse to sign this?” 

“We go across to Sir Wilson Osterly!” 

For a moment or two he glared at her. 
“T will sign!” he said suddenly. 

“I’m so glad,” replied Miss Rainham 
briskly. “You had better ring for your 
butler to witness. Oh, before you do 
that, there is another little matter!” 

Vavasour sat up in his chair, gripping 
the arms. 

“Who—who are you?” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

“Hubert Rainham’s sister!”—quietly. 

“T—congratulate your brother! What 
—what is the other matter?” 

“As you are so anxious for my brother 
to collaborate with you, Mr. Vavasour, 
in his new play,” said Miss Rainham de- 
liberately, “you may remember a play of 
his called ‘A Home of His Own.’” 


replied the little lady 


“T seem to remember 
it!”—sullenly. 

“T thought you would. 
I have here the original 
script of it. It bears a 
curiously striking resem- 
blance to a play bearing your name now 
running at the Empyrium—a play which 
has been running for nearly two years!” 

Another pause. 

“Well?” from Vavasour. 

“Of course, a court of law might de- 
cide that there is not so much resem- 
blance as we think. On the other hand, 
taking all the present circumstances into 
consideration—” 

“What do you want?” 
man. 

“You have been drawing twenty pounds 
a week from that little sketch from the 
start,” said Miss Rainham. “You paid my 
brother twenty pounds all toid. Two 
years is, roughly speaking, one hundred 
weeks; it should run another year, pos- 
sibly more; but we will call it in round 
figures one hundred and fifty weeks.” 

She paused a moment then went on: 
“One hundred and fifty weeks, Mr. Vava- 
sour, at ten pounds a week, is fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. You can send your butler 
round to your bank and pay my brother 
that amount in notes, or you can hand 
me back that assignment and maybe Sir 
Wilson Osterly will treat us better!” 

“I'd give something to know how you’ve 
worked all this!”’ exclaimed the dramatist 
viciously as he wrote out a check and 
rang the bell “Take that round to 
the bank Barton and cash it!” he said as 
the butler appeared. 

Twenty minutes later brother and sister 
came out of the building. 

“Will you be good enough to get a 
taxi for me please?” said Miss Rainham 
slowly. “I’m not quite as young as I 
used to be, and that interview rather 
unnerved me, now it’s all over!” 

As Rainham helped her into the taxi, 
he held out his hand. 

“Dear lady,” he said simply, “words 
wont come! I feel so utterly bewildered 
I'm tongue-tied!” 

“Then don’t try,” replied Miss Rain- 
ham briskly. “I’m simply a servant of 
the company’s, and do what I’m told. 
Oh, there’s that assignment. Put it in 
your pocket—I nearly forgot it—and 
tell the man to drive to Paddington, and 
on no account to drive fast, as I’m always 
nervous in motors. No, don’t thank me, 
I've done nothing. Go down and thank 
Miss Wrayne if you want to thank some 
one!” 


muttered the 


vg ee stretched luxuriously on the 
big divan in her cosy office in front 
of the log fire, a mischievous smile on her 
pretty face, sipped her tea meditatively. 

The telephone-bell cut into the silence 
of the room, and she picked up the re- 
ceiver. Then as she listened, the color 
crept into her cheeks. 

“Yes, Jimmy darling, it’s Daph speak- 
ing Of course I’m quite all right, 
you dear old thing Oh, yes, every- 
thing’s O. K Our Miss Rainham 
has just informed me that W. V. dis- 
gorged like a lamb fifteen hun- 
dred in notes for the old one, and three 
quarters’ royalties and joint authorship 
for the new one, signed, sealed and wit- 
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Organdies - linens - batistes 
Launder them the same way you do your silk things 


HERE lawns are green and 
ices are served, the cool frocks 
of midsummer gather. Fly- 


away, frilly organdies; saucy English 
prints that play at being quaint. Fine 
blouses of handkerchief linenand French 


voile. And always rows on rows of 
tiny tucks and soft ruffles of real iace. 

To keep them so daintily fresh, so 
charmingly new, how often and how 
carefully they must be washed. 

Not ordinary scrubbing—their frills 
would never stand up again! 

But the Lux way will not harm 
them, the careful way you do your 
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silks and satins. There’s no rubbing 
to separate the sheer threads, to work 
havoc among the dainty colors. Just 
sousing and pressing of the rich suds 
through the soiled spots. 

Every bit of expensive lace will stay 
soft and white. Their sashes will tie 
just as perkily, their colors look as 
merrily as though they’d never just 
been worn and washed. 

The finest fabrics will last when 
they are washed in the delicate Lux 
suds. Your grocer, druggist or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
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nessed Of course it was a bit of 
a cert, Jimmy, with the piece three weeks 
in rehearsal The little bit of bluff 
over Osterly finished it, as of course W. 
V. didn’t dare risk such a thing I 
confess that in the beginning I never 
thought he’d fall so readily for Rainham’s 
death and his sister’s going to India, but 
he evidently thought it was safe to filch 
the whole piece, merely change the title 
and start right away on it—and that’s 

What, dear? The Turin to- 
night at eight with you alone? Rather! 


Guess, darling!” 

Then she hung up the receiver and lay 
back among the cushions, dreaming de- 
liciously. 

“Mr. Rainham to see you, miss!” 

“Ask him in, Carlton!” 

She jumped up quickly as Rainham 
came in. 

“Well, Mr. Rainham, how did the inter- 
view go off?”—very innocently. 

She held out a slim hand to him, and 
the man bent down with a gesture of 
wonderful reverence and pressed it to his 
lips. And when he raised his head she 
saw there were tears in his eyes. 

“Why, you dear foolish man!” she said 
gayly, though there was a little lump in 
her throat, “you mustn’t go on like this. 
We've done nothing out of the ordinary!” 

“You know, of course,” he said. “You 
seem to know everything here! I sup- 
pose your—your Miss Rainham’s been 


in, but I want to say you have done me 
a service that I shall never be able to 
repay if I live to be a thousand!” 

“What nonsense! We've only done 
what we're here to do and what we love 
to do; we’ve adjusted a very obvious 
wrong. Now come and sit down and 
have some tea and tell me what you think 
of your—your sister!” 

“She’s too utterly wonderful for words, 
even more wonderful than you—if that’s 
possible!” 

Daphne dimpled. 

“Vou said at our first interview,” went 
on Rainham slowly, “that you wouldn't 
allow me to give you a fee—” 

“We meant it too!” 

“But at least you'll allow me to return 
you your hundred pounds, now I’m so 
wealthy!” He laid them on the table. 

“Well, it’s a pleasure to take them,” 
said the girl, “because of the generous 
mind of the man who returns them. But 
what’s this?”—as he held out a little 
sealed packet. 

“That,” he replied quietly, “is a little 
present I want you to give to er—Miss 
Rainham. I had little opportunity to 
thank her today for what she did, and 
I don’t suppose I'll ever see her again, 
but I want you to ask her to accept this 
little gift from one who will never forget 
her kindness.” 

There was a little pause. When Daphne 
spoke, her voice was a trifle unsteady. 

“It’s awfully sweet of you, Mr. Rain- 





ham,” she said. 
let me see it!” 

“Why, certainly!” 

He took up the packet and cut the 
string, and stripping off the paper, dis- 
closed a little jewel-case. Then he opened 
it. Nestling on the velvet lay a lovely 
little bracelet of sapphires and diamonds 
set in platinum. The girl gave a little cry. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she murmured. 
“She will be pleased. But Mr. Rain- 
ham, you never ought to have done it— 
really, you know!” 

“D’you think she’ll be cross?”—anx- 
iously. 

“Cross?” Daphne’s lovely eyes rounded. 
“How could any woman be cross with 
such a present—and with such thoughts 
that inspire it?” 

“I’m so glad!” he said. “My only re- 
gret is that I can’t give it her myself!” 

“Would it really have given you 
pleasure?” said the girl very slowly. 

“Yes, it would. Just the fancy of an 
old man! But still, I don’t suppose it 
would make any difference to her so let 
it go!” 

For a moment the girl hesitated. Then 
as on a sudden impulse she turned and 
faced him, slender, flushed and altogether 
lovely—and her eyes were wet with un- 
shed tears. 

“Dear man,” she said, “it would make 
a great, great difference to her!” 

And she stretched out a little slender 
wrist. 


“I—I wonder if you’d 





however desirous they 
may be to tempt voters, 
they will not listen to the 
dictates or the requests 
of outsiders. Requests for 
platform planks must be 
made by party workers. Therefore it is 
tke women within the parties who will 
have to insist upon these planks going 
into their platforms. The League of 
Women Voters may present them to the 
parties; but acceptance of the gift must 
come from party women. 

At its Congress last February, the 
League of Women Voters instructed its 
board to send a deputation from the 
League to the conventions of both domi- 
nant parties to present planks to the dele- 
gates and resolutions committees. It is 
needless to say that each deputation will 
contain prominent women of the party to 
which it goes. The Board of the League 
contains members of both parties. The 
entire Board will make pilgrimages both 
to Chicago and to San Francisco. As 
picturesque as the tour of the Canterbury 
pilgrims will be these political expeditions 
to present to the two great parties only 
recently expanded to include women in 
their councils, some planks that represent 
the women’s interests—interests that are 
neither Democratic nor Republican, but 
have to do with the desire of motherhood 
to protect, defend and nurture its young, 
the desire of womanhood for an equal 
opportunity with men to acquire, inde- 
pendently of husband or father, the 
rights guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Getting the planks into the platforms 
is not the end of the story; they must be 
built into the law of the land. The car- 
penters who must do this are the men 


Platforms for Women 


(Continued from page 24) 


elected by the parties to office. Here 
again the League of Women Voters may 
function. A political party is like a fam- 
ily. When one of its duly elected repre- 
sentatives goes on a strike, refuses to 
carpenter and becomes instead a conver- 
sationalist or a builder of fences instead 
of laws, it feels as does the family over 
its black sheep. It covers up the dis- 
grace; it strives to make excuses; at the 
very least it maintains a discreet silence. 
Not so the League of Women Voters. 
It will take its planks very seriously, so 
seriously that it will publish to the women 
of the country the records of the party 
carpenters. It will say to Democratic 
women—not in the midst of a campaign 
but early before the primaries: “Your 
Senator So-and-So voted thus and thus 
when our child labor bill came up.” Or 
to Republican women it will say: “Your 
Senator So-and-So took this position when 
the Women’s Bureau was under considera- 
tion by the Appropriation’s Committee.” 
Simply that and nothing more. The 
League will not assume to reprove the 
malingerers. That is left to the women 
within their own parties to do. With 
plenty of good men and true to choose 
from,—and each party has such men by 
the thousands,—it is not to be supposed 
that the women will return to office those 
who have been untrue to their interests. 
Thus the program of the League of 
Women Voters becomes a measure of 
value by which candidates may be sized 


up. Party platforms are 
promissory notes. They 
must be paid when due, or 
the collateral, which is 
party success, forfeited. 
The party that does not 
punish its own defaulters will itself be 
punished at the polls. If the women of 
the party do not remove from reélection 
the representatives who have betrayed the 
trust reposed in them, others outside will 
remove the party from power. 

This seems a simple system. Why, 
then, one asks, has it so often seemed to 
fail? Why the platform joke? Why 
have platforms not been built into law? 
The answer has been made: salesmanship. 
In their desire to sell the party to the 
people, the party salesmen have framed a 
platform that promises so little that no 
one cares enough at its default to exact 
the penalty. It has not antagonized 
voters; neither has it secured strong ad- 
herents. Voters who care greatly for a 
plank will, if that plank remains but a 
bit of decoration, show their resentment 
by their next vote. If voters care, if 
party adherents care for their planks, 
they will want their elected representa- 
tives to stand upon those planks after 
election as well as before. They will in- 
sist that their candidates build their plat- 
form into an edifice to which their party 
may not only point with pride but which 
will give them their heart’s desire. 

Women do care greatly for these planks 
devoted to their special interests. They 
will not be content to have them merely 
in the platform. They will keep their 
eye upon them until they are built into 
statutes. The candidate who wants to 
sell his wares to her must represent those 
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SHE CHARGED: “ Men are too lax in these matters’ 


3 


He repuep: “J admit it; but have women the 
right to judge them?” 


ECENTLY I published the letter 
of a woman who had written me 
protesting against what she called 

my “unfairness” in setting up astandard 
for women which I did not seem to apply 
to men. 


“Getafter the men,”’she wrote. “They 
are the real offenders in these matters. 
Few women I know need to be told 
these facts about themselves; but most 
men I know certainly do.” 

To this a man now replies: “I must ad- 
mit the truth of what your correspond- 
ent says, most men are too lax in these 
matters. But after all, have women 
the right to judge men where so many 
women fail? Isit not natural we should 
look to your sex for a standard in such 
matters? I can well believe that no 
woman who was conscious of the fact 
would let perspiration odor or moisture 
mar her daintiness. But every man 
knows how many unconscious offenders 
there are, even among the very nicest 
women.” 

Adam-like, the man tries to excuse 
his sex by blaming Eve. But it will not 
do. Undoubtedly all women have not 
yet learned how necessary it is to take 
precautions against perspiration. But 
this does not alter nor excuse the fact 
that men as a whole are much more lax 
than women in this matter of personal 
fastidiousness. 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to 


this odor, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. Perspiration under the 
arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce exces- 
sive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause notice- 
able odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 

The underarms are under very sensi- 
tive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make 
perspiration there even more active. 
The curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 
Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and direct. 
They have learned that it cannot be 
neglected any more than any other es- 
sential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they 
give to their hair, teeth, or hands. They 
use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially 
prepared to correct both perspiration 

moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian who knew that perspiration, be- 
cause of its peculiar qualities, is beyond 
the reach of ordinary methods of clean- 
liness—excessive moisture of the arm- 
pits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 


harmless. Its regular use gives that 
absolute assurance of perfect daintiness 
that women are demanding—that con- 
sciousness of perfect grooming so sat- 
isfying to men. It really corrects the 
cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
aweek. At night before retiring, put it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on 
alittle talcum. ‘Ihe next_morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The underarms will 
remain sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily baths 
do not lessen its effect. ' 

Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
A perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove, will find in Odorono 
complete relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are troubled in 
any unusual way, or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve your_prob- 
lem. Write today for our free booklet. You'll 
find some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 1002 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 
35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, ““The Assurance of Perfect Grooming. ’ 

Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Agencie Americaine,38 Avenue del’Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 
6 Northusaberiand Ave., London, W.C.2. For 
Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, 
Mexico City. For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
1002 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely — 
so exquisite in every detail—so out of 
place in that wild gambling hell—this 
woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands 
pushed the crackling bills. One after 
another the yellow backed hundred 
dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled 
serene. 

How she got there—why she was 
there—how she got away — it all makes 
a thrilling story—a tale with not one 
mystery, but three—and it has been 
told by today’s master of detective 
mystery — 





















Ghe American Conan Doyle ““Zz27 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot 
is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years America 
has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marveling at the 
strange, new, startling things 
that detective hero would un- 
fold. 

Such plots —such suspense — 
with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the 
art of terror stories. English 
writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. 
Russian ingenuity has fash- 
ioned wild tales of mystery. 
But all these seem old-fash- 
ioned—out of date beside the 
infinite variety—the weird ex- 
citement of Arthur B. Reeve’s 
tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 VOLUMES 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly we will give FREE a set 

it Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces 
in 10 volunes’ When the police of 
New York failed tosolve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of 
the time Edgar Allan Poe—far 
in Paris—found the solution. The 
story is in one of these volumes, 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. 

You can get theReeve at a remark- 
ably low price and the Poe FREE. 


QC. owt tur Coupons 
% mosh sh today 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 New York 











































HARPER & BROTHERS, 120 Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve— 
in 12 sohemnen. Also send me, absolutely FREE, the set 
of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the b-oks are not 
satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send $1.00 within five 
days and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 
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| interests. Both parties will be plentifully 


supplied with these men. When poli- 
ticians find this out, they will vie with 
each other to make platforms for both 
parties in which the women planks at least 
furnish law timber. 

In most things women are like men, 
susceptible to the same emotions, the 
same weaknesses; so long as they are 
that, there is business for the party 
bosses. Only in matters concerning these 
women’s interests do women stand apart 
as women. If the parties and the politi- 





cians are wise, they will absorb these in- 
terests speedily. And they will let the 
women manage this absorption. Thus 
will women make their contribution and 
make it without disrupting either the 
party system or befogging the national 
issues on which both men and women 
honestly disagree. 


(This is the second of a series of 
articles for women during this campaign 
summer. The next will appear in the 
August issue.) 





Connie 





(Continued from page 85) 


up the work seriously, she’s improved a 
great deal. She has dropped the theatri- 
cal slang from her conversation and 
speaks fairly grammatical English. She 
has let up on the war-paint too, to a great 
extent. You can’t imagine the amount of 
work she has taken off my hands. I 
never go near the studio any more. When 
I want a picture, I send for her, give her 
the stuff, and she and Polleto, the camera- 
man, do the rest. The way they work to- 
gether is a joy. Overtime means nothing 
to either of them. Mel’s up in the studio 
now, darn him! I’ve told him a million 
times to keep out of there.” 

While he was speaking, 
came to the door of his office. At first 
I did not recognize her at all. She wore 
a big black shiny apron over her blouse 
and skirt, and had on white paper cuffs. 
Her hair, which was formerly a towering 
mass of curls, was held together neatly 
under a net. She looked like Miss 
Efficiency herself. 

“Mr. Murray, may I speak to you a 
moment?” she asked, giving me a passing 
smile of recognition. ; 

Patsy looked up. “What’s on your 
mind?” he asked. 

“It’s about this Callahan girl. We've 
been using her in all of Hansen’s ads, and 
she’s a good model, but she wastes such 
a terrific amount of time by coming in 
late and taking hours to dress and—well, 
trying to flirt with Polleto or Hansen’s 
man Flynn, or—or anyone else who hap- 
pens to be around, that I’d like to drop 
her if it wont hurt the series. Of course, 
if you need her in the Hansen campaign, 
we can put up with her, I guess, but I'd 
rather get rid of her.” 


Constance 


Patsy and I exchanged glances. I was 
stupefied. ° 

“What does Polleto say?” Patsy 
asked. 


“Oh, he doesn’t say anything. He’s put 
me in charge of the models.” 

“In that case I suppose we can get 
along without her, if you say so. Tell 
Mr. Stark we’re going to lunch, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Constance smiled. “I’ve told him,” 
she said. “I’ve also told him that I 
wasn’t going out today and that his 
appointment was with you, but he’s still 
in the studio.” 

“Please tell him that no one is allowed 
up there except on business,” said Patsy 
sternly. 

“He’s been told that on the average of 
ten times a visit, but he pays no atten- 
tion to it. I’m afraid Polleto will put 








him out, some day. Polleto doesn’t like 
having him up there—makes him nervous. 
I'll tell him again, though.” She Jett the 
office. 

“Patsy,” I said as soon as she was out 
of earshot, “that’s the most remarkable 
metamorphosis I’ve ever seen. Why, the 
woman’s a lady! If I had never met her 
before, I think I’d say that Mel had 
picked out a capable, intelligent, and 
extremely pretty girl. I quit—I quit cold. 
Mel knows all about her. If he marries 
that girl, he’ll do it with his eyes open. 
He knows her past, whatever it is, better 
than we do, and he’s no kid. He’s old 
enough to know what he’s doing, and it’s 
his own circus.” 

“I’m beginning to think the same thing,” 
Patsy confessed. “But I don’t like it any 
better, just the same. Poor old Mel! If 
he marries that girl, we'll surely lose a 
good friend. It’s bad enough now that 
our wives dislike him, but I’m afraid i! 
he marries her, it will only be a question 
of a short time before he'll drop out al- 
together. A man can overlook a slight 
to himself, but not to his wife. The girls 
will never take her up, and he'll be 
offended, naturally, and then—” 

“T know,” I agreed; “but it looks like 
a losing fight.” 

“Yes,” said Patsy. “But they aren't 
married yet, and I’m going to eat lunch 
whether Mel comes or not.” 

About ten o’clock the same evening, 
while talking it over with Inez for the 
ninth or tenth time, the phone rang. It 
was Patsy. “Doc,” he said, “I’m down 
at Mel’s place. Jump into a taxi and 
come right down, will you?” 

“What’s wrong?” I demanded. 

“T’ll tell you when you get here. Hurry 
on, down now.” 

Ten minutes later I was at Mel’s door, 
but during those ten minutes I had 
imagined everything from a wedding to 
an automobile accident. Patsy met me 
in front of Mel’s room. “Go in there and 
try to quiet him,” he said. “He’s acting 
like a madman. Wants to jump out of 
the window one minute, and drink him- 
self to death the next. He’s pretty well 
tanked now.” 

“What happened?” I demanded. 

“Connie married Polleto this afternoon. 
and they are going to open a studio of 
their own.” 

“Tough luck!” I said. 

“Tsn’t it?” 

We grinned at one another and 
silently shook hands. 
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$1,000 Saved! 


“Last night I came home with great 
news! Our savings account had passed 
the $1,000 mark! 


“I remember reading one time that 
your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, 
for in saving it you have laid a true 
foundation for success in life. 


“And I remember how remote and 
im possible it seemed then to save such a 
sum of money. I was making $15 a 
week and every penny of it was needed 
just to keep us going. It went on that 
way forseveral years—two or threesmall 
increases, but not enough to keep up 
with the rising cost of living. 


“Then one day I woke up! I found 
I was not getting ahead simply because 
I had never learned to do anything in 
particular. As a result whenever an 
important promotion was to be made, I 
was passed by. 


“I made up my mind right then to invest an 
hour after supper each night in my own future, 
so | wrote to Scranton and arranged for a 
course that would give me special training for 
our business. I can’t understand why I never 
realized before that this was the thing to do. 
Why, in a few months I had a whole new 
vision of my work! The general manager was 
about the first to note the change. An opening 
came and he gave me my first real chance— 
with an increase. A little later another pro- 
motion came, with enough money so that we 
could save $25 a month. Then another in- 
crease—I could put aside $50 each pay day. 
And so it went. 


“Today I am manager of my department— 
with two increases this year. We have a thou- 
sand dollars saved! And this is only the begin- 
ning. Weare planning now for a home of our 
own. There will be new comforts for Rose, 
little enjoyments we have had to deny our- 
selves up to now. And there isa real future 
ahead with more money than | used to dare 
dream that I could make.” 


For 28 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men and 
women everywhere to win promotion, to earn 
more money, to have happy, prosperous 








homes, to know the joy of getting ahead in 
business and in life. 


More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C.S. help. Over 100,000 are now 
turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day. Isn’t it about time for 
you to find out what the I. C. S. can do for 
you? 


You, too, can have the position you want in 
the work of your choice, you can have the 
kind of salary that will make possible money 
in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts 
and luxuries you would like your family to 
have. No matter what your age, your occu- 
pation or your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it—with- 
out obligation on your part or a penny of cost. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? 


Then mark and mail this coupon. 

eo  — — TEAR OUT HERE 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2755, SCRANTON, PA, 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, or in the 
subject, before which I mark X, 
ADVERTISING lectrician 
SALESMANSHIP Electric Wiring 
Traffic Management tlectric Lighting 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT tlectric Car Running 
Private Secreta deavy Electric Traction 
Commercial Law Electrical Draftsman 
Cert. Public Accountant Electric Machine Designer 
Higher Accounting pcees pe 


Railway 

BOOKKEFPER AROHITECT 

Hamer par and Typist Architectural Draftsman 
Good English Contractor and Builder 
Window Trimmer Building Foreman 
Show-Card Writer 


Sign Painter 


OIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


Machine Designer 
Machine Shop Practice 
Boilermaker or Designer 
Patternmaker 
Toolmaker 

Foundry Work 
Blacksmith 

Sheet Metal Worker 
STEAM ENGINEER 








Refrigeration Engineer 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Ssonvepins and Mapping 
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Bridge Engineer 
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AGRICULTURE 

Fruit Growing 
Vegetable Growing 
Live Stock & Dairying 
POULTRY RalISER 
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French 
Italian 


TEACHER 

Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Mathematics 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Automobile Repairing 


Auto. Electrical Work 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Assayer 
TEXTILE OVERSEERORSUPT. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Locomotive Engineer 
Rcundhouse Foreman 
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face of the General’s wife. 
She looked at them all 
individually and_ collec- 
tively—the men_ the great 
statesmen from America 
of the North, whose eve- 
ning clothes all looked as if they had been 
rented; the women, who had brought 
“practical” things, and who hadn’t ex- 
pected to see quite so much “dressing”; 
and her eyes asked questions that the wife 
of the General understood quite well, but 
could not so easily answer. 

Sefiora Torilla was ashamed that she 
could speak so little English. The Amer- 
ican seforas spoke no Span‘sh at all, and 
beyond bowing and smiling, Senora 
Torilla had no conversation with them. 
Her eyes were fixed now on the feet of a 
lady, the wife of a Congressman from the 
West. They were large feet, encased in 
heavy common-sense shoes. The lady 
had not thought it necessary to bring 
evening slippers. From her feet the eyes 
of Sefora Torilla traveled up to her fea- 
tures. Like her shoes, they were rather 
large and decidedly common sense. -No 
one could accuse her of using artificial 
aids to beauty. Her heavy features were 
animated, however, by great good nature 
and by great energy. She seemed to be 
struggling to hold in check for mere con- 
versational purposes an energy—a horse- 
power—that was intended to be used al- 
ways on tasks that required a much 
greater outlay of strength. 

“I suppose they take a very active 
part in the careers of their distinguished 
husbands?” suggested Sefora Torilla 
softly. 3 

To this the wife of the General as- 
sented. 

“But their daughters are of a beauty,” 
she suggested again. 

Again the wife of the General assented, 
following the train of Sefora Torilla’s 
thought. It was indeed.a strange thing 
to look at the half-dozen slender, smart 
American girls and to compare them with 
their parents—stranger still to consider 
that they would doubtless within twenty 
years look very much as those parents 
looked. 





‘Women of 
Mystery” 


RUTH is stranger than fic- 
tion—isn’t it? If you don’t 
believe it now, you surely will 
when you read the true stories,set 
down by a well-known lawyer, of 


the “Women of Mystery.” Each 
of them had a remarkable and 
spectacular career—and each of 
them did things which are hardly 
to be explained by ordinary 
motives. Will our readers be 
better able to fathom these mys- 
teries? You will find these 
“Women of Mystery” consum- 
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them in an early issue of— 
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Port o’ Dreams 


(Continued from page 46) 


“They do not dress as the women I 
have seen in New York dress.” This time 
it was really a question, but the wife of 
the General chese to ignore it. How 
could she explain to Senora Torilla that 
these people represented the “backbone 
of the nation,” that to be too well dressed 
just as to be too well educated would ru:n 
them politically—that these were not 
typical Americans, but were rather the 
Americans, the composite objectified idea 
of the American voters. In character, in 
mind and even in dress they were as much 
created by the people who elected them 
to office as the office itself had been 
created by the American people. If they 
deviated ever so little in any way from 
the mold that had been sei by the com- 
posite voters of America, they would be 
repudiated instantly and cast into political 
outer darkness. She knew the source 
from which most of them sprang—coun- 
try school-teachers, country lawyers, a 
few men of really broad education, who, 
however, were careful to conceal the fact 
lest they be branded as “highbrow” or 
“visionary,” or most criminal of all, as 
aristocratic. It would take several gen- 
erations to explain such things to Senora 
Torilla, and the wife of the General did 
not try. Besides, she knew that it was 
not for such explanations that the sefora 
had come to her little corner. The real 
reason came out presently. 

“They are to be shown everything,” 
Senior Torilla said, “the entire island. If 
they were to be invited to our beautiful 
Casa Blanca, they would be shown the 
very heart of Porto Rico. But of 
course—” 

She paused a moment, and the wife of 
the General thought quickly. The Porto 
Rican representative in Washington had 
arranged this “joy-ride” (which was what 
the wife of the General privately called 
the Congressional tour), and he knew 
what he was about. A word to Senator 
Torilla, a word from Sefiora Torilla to 
her—it could be arranged without the 
General being mixed up in it to any great 
extent. 

“Casa Blanca is at your command at 
all times,” she said. 

“T thought you would like the idea.” 
Sefior Torilla talked idly, with a fine show 
of indifference, still regarding the other 
guests and not looking directly at the wife 
of the General. “If it is not too much 
trouble—an informal reception, say on 
the nineteenth.” 

“The Governor, of course, would be the 
official host.” 

“Yes; it is a pleasure to all of us that 
it is one like you who calls Casa Blanca 
home.” 

“I am always conscious of the great 
honor and privilege of living there.” 

Thus it was arranged that Casa Blanca 
should be thrown open to the Americans 
as a symbolic pledge that the Island really 
did belong to them in spirit as well as in 
the letter of the law. On the part of the 
Porto Ricans this was a very great ex- 
pression of confidence and loyalty, but the 
Governor’s wife doubted if their guests 


would understand it as 

such. She doubted it es- 

pecially after a conversa- 

tion she had that same 

day with one of the 

women. It happened to 
be the very same one whose feet and 
features had so filled the eyes of Sefiora 
Torilla with puzzled wonder. 

“What do they do with their lives. 
these women?” she exclaimed in indig- 
nant wonder. “They must spend the 
entire afternoon dressing for dinner. They 
are pretty dolls; they dance and chatter. 
and look pretty, but they don’t do a single 
useful thing all day long, so far as I can 
see. How can they ask for statehood or 
independence? Of course, we are onl\ 
supposed to go where they take us, but 
some of us have seen—” 

She shook her head as if over unspeak- 
able sights. 

“The condition of the poor, the housing 
conditions, and the morals—they say that 
many of the mothers have never been 
properly married.” 

Again the wife of the General ignored 
questioning eyes. She could no more ex- 
plain to this busy, useful, intensely mora! 
woman the lives of these people, than she 
could explain to Sefiora Torilla the other 
lady’s clothes. She could only sit back 
and admit to herself that both women 
were right and that they would never by 
any chance understand each other, and 
there was no use trying to make them. 

“You must be very lonesome some- 
times, living here all the year round,” pur- 
sued the Congressman’s wife. 

The mind of the General’s wife made a 
swift circle—Fort Sheridan, Fort Worth, 
the Punjab, Petrograd, Manilla—other 
places of shorter residence. She smiled 
gently, 

“No; I think I am never lonesome.” 

The wife of the Congressman wondered 
if the climate had not affected her a little 
—made her also lazy, or “broken down 
her moral fiber.” She knew a good bit 
about moral fiber and how quickly it can 
be broken down, especially outside the 
United States. During the war she had 
been chairman of a committee of women 
organized to strengthen the moral fiber of 
our men overseas. She had expected 
rather an interesting talk with the wife 
of the General. Here was an American 
woman who had lived on the island sev- 
eral years and who would know inside con- 
ditions—for example, whether it was true 
that it was not uncommon for a man to 
have more than one wife, and— But the 
wife of the General did not talk, not from 
any lack of knowledge, apparently, but 
rather from a lack of interest, an indif- 
ference that could only be as the Con- 
gressman’s wife expressed it, a “weaken- 
ing of the moral fiber.” 

The wife of the General was wonder- 
ing just how much of Casa Blanca it 
would be necessary to throw open, and 
whether it would be possible, without 
rudeness, to keep the precocious daughter 
of the Congressman from—the part that 
was not opened. 


The brilliant author of “Crowns of 
Tin” has done some of her best work in 
the forthcoming chapters of this her latest 
novel. Don’t miss them—in the next, the 
August, issue. 
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The Secret Success 


(Continued from page 73) 


third stair she looked back, making some 
laughing remark to Claire, who was just 
behind her. As she did so she gave a 
sharp little cry and plunged forward. 
Catching at the bannister for support, 
she succeeded only in grasping a broken 
spindle which instantly gave way and 
caused her to roll to the bottom of the 
stairs with added force, where she lay 
quiet. 

Horror-stricken, Claire hurried to her 
side, taking care to warn the others of 
the treacherous broken stair that had 
caused Enid’s fall. 

“Call an ambulance,” she ordered after 
a swift look at the girl’s white face. 

Enid showed no signs of consciousness | 
when the ambulance arrived. Claire and 
Mrs. Barnes went along to the hospital, 
apprehensive, tight-lipped. The reporters 
hurried away to write dramatic accounts 
of the occurrence. 

After a little while, when Enid still 
remained unconscious, Claire went down 
to the desk and sent a telegram to Con- 
gressman Le Roux. She knew him well | 
from the days of her Washington resi- 
dence; in fact an attachment had de- 
veloped between them; but his opposi- 
tion to woman’s participation in politics | 
had caused Claire to be wary of binding | 
herself to a man so prejudiced. Never- | 
theless she was fond of him and had | 
unhesitatingly accepted the charge when | 
he, learning that she was going to Chi- 
cago to live, had commended his impul- 
sive young daughter to her care. Now, 
with Enid so white and still upstairs, the 
sending of that telegram was hard indeed. 





| 


. =e in the afternoon Danny Dugan, 
having heard of Enid’s accident, 
called at the hospital. As Danny took 





Enid’s hand in his and gently pressed it, | 
softly speaking her name as he did so, 
her long lashes unveiled the dimmed 
brightness of her eyes, and she murmured 
diowsily: “I didn’t mean to really hurt 
myself.” 

“What did she say?” demanded Claire. 

“She said she was .better,” he lied 
protectingly. 

But Enid gave them a number of very | 
bad hours before she was really better. 
Claire remained overnight at the hospital 
and was gratified that the girl’s periods 
of consciousness lasted longer each time. 

Congressman Le Roux had wired the 
hour of his arrival the following morning. 
Claire was up early, making herself at- 
tractive against his coming. She had the 
doctor’s assurance that Enid was really 
better, though still suffering from the 
nervous shock. 

As Enid had once remarked, her father 
was still a young man without a gray 
hair in his head. He also possessed the 
same fiery nature as his offspring; and he 
too was dark and good to look at. 

He hurried in, dropping his bag and 
thrusting his hat and coat at the nurse 
while his eyes sought Enid’s. “Baby!” 
he said tenderly as he drew her into his 
arms. 

“I’m all right, Dad—just tired.” 
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After a bit she dropped asleep again, 


and her father got up to meet Claire, | 
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who had been absent from the room. 
She walked straight into his heart again 
the moment she appeared. 

“It is heaven to see you again, Claire,” 
he said, taking both her hands in a tight 
held, while his look enveloped her like 
a flame. 

“Enid is better,” she said, drawing her 
gaze from him and letting it rest on the 
appealing loveliness of the sleeping girl. 

“I’m glad she is. If she wasn’t, 
I'd go over and break that damned 
Waite’s neck,” he replied with character- 
istic heat. ‘Come over here and let’s 
talk.” 

“Look here, Claire,” he said finally, 
tilting her chin so her eyes were forced 
to meet his, “aren’t you ever going to 
give in?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“Why, Dad, do you love Mrs. Bellamy 
too?” came a surprised voice from the 
bed. 

“Oh!” Claire freed herself, acutely 
self-conscious. 

“Ves, I love her, kiddie,” he replied, 
crossing to the bed, “but she refuses to 
love me because I wont say I think 
women ought to vote.” 

“Say it, then. Even those who don’t 
believe it are finding it expedient to say 
so,” Enid replied wisely. 

“Hm! Did I come all the way from 
Washington to be lectured? I thought 
you were hurt, and meddling in politics 


did it.” 

“Nonsense! I’m better today. Where 
did Mrs. Bellamy go? She would make 
a lovely mother, Daddy.” 

“Heaven help me, girl, but don't I 
know it!” 

The door opened, and a nurse came in 
followed by Danny Dugan. 

“Tt’s Mr. Dugan, Dad,” Enid said, her 
face turning a pink. 

“Why, hello, Dan,” Le Roux said in 
surprise as Dugan handed a box of flowers 
to the nurse and then turned to shake 
hands. “I didn’t know you knew my little 
girl so well.” The men struck glances. 
Steel met steel. 

“I’m happy to say I do,” was the 
defiant answer. —‘You are better to- 
day?” he inquired of Enid. 

After a few minutes of strained con- 
versation, Enid’s father rose. ‘Guess 
I'll take a run out to the house and look 
around a bit,” he said. “After lunch 
we'll have a long talk. I’ve got to leave 
tonight. Coming, Dan?” he added signi- 
ficantly. 

Obeying the thinly veiled command in 
the other man’s voice, Dugan followed 
kim out. 


NID’S accident and the attendant 

publicity caused the Building Depart- 
ment to hurry an inspector out to Waite’s 
buildings. | With amazing rapidity, the 
condemnation steps were taken and the 
tenants ordered to move. Waite prompt- 
ly received notice to wreck the buildings. 
Public opinion had bested his political 
power, and rage as he did, he was never- 
theless obliged to comply. 

During the period of Enid’s conva- 
lescence, Waite obeyed the mandates of 
the city Building Department. The first 
day Enid was able to be out, Claire called 
for her; together they drove to the now 
cleared site, and viewed it with glee. 


“Do you feel like going over to Mrs. 
Barnes’ office? She wanted us to come 
if possible,” Claire asked. 

“Sure; I feel fine.” 

Mrs. Barnes welcomed them eagerly. 
“I’m so glad you are well again,” she 
said to Enid. “You remember Mr. Mil- 
bourne?” 

“Of course. He’s our good fairy,” 
Enid smiled as she slipped into the chair 
he placed for her. 

“Yes, and I’ve sent for him now to 
ask him to wave his wand in real earnest.” 

“T’m willing,” Milbourne replied. 

“That’s good. This is what I want you 
to do: I wart you to buy the ground 
where Waite’s buildings stood and pre- 
sent it to the city for a playground site. 
The city has an appropriation, and it 
has been able to build a great many play- 
grounds, because so many sites have been 
donated. If we succeed in getting the 
ground I feel sure we'll get the money.” 

Milbourne’s honest face beamed. 
“Why, you’ve done me a favor in asking 
me. I'll not only buy the ground but 
T'll build the playground too.” 

“I knew he was a darling,” Enid ex- 
claimed, leaning over to pat his hand. 

“T believe he is myself,” laughed Claire. 

“You wouldn’t want a whole block for 
a playground, would you?” he asked 
after a moment’s figuring on the back 
of an envelope. 

“No half would do nicely.” 

“Then how about putting up a com- 
munity building on the other half?” 

Mrs. Barnes and the other two women 
looked incredulous. 

“But it would cost oodles of money,” 
Mrs. Barnes reminded him. 

“Well, it isn’t boodle money, at any 
rate. I’m willing to do it. But Waite 
wont sell to me. Suppose I turn the 
money over to Mrs. Bellamy and let her 
buy it in the name of the Civic League?” 

This was done, and promptly the fol- 
lowing day Claire called on old Hiram 
Waite, who by reason of his defeat was 
more grouchy. and stubborn than ever. 
Sensing the fact that Claire was repre- 
senting Mrs. Barnes, he stormly refused 
to sell, acting so rudely that Claire was 
glad to escape from his office. Then in- 
deed it seemed that there was no more 
to be done. But Enid Le Roux refused 
admission to the word failure in her 
vocabulary. 


Sens morning Enid was riding in the 
park. If Claire had chanced to 
know of it and ask her about her com- 
panion, she would have innocently re- 
plied: “Oh, I just met Mr. Dugan!” 

“Your father gave me strict orders not 
to force my society upon you,” Danny 
was saying. 

“And did you promise to nod coolly as 
you passed by? What did he say?” 

Danny’s eyes held mirth. “Enid, it 
was a gentleman’s agreement,” he an- 
swered. 

“Then you wont tell. Can’t you think 
of any way to make Waite sell us that 
ground?” she added irrelevantly. 

A few days later a rather singular 
scene took place in Alderman Barnes’ 
office. Claire Bellamy and Enid were 
there. All three were agitated, almost 
quarreling. Enid alternated between de- 
fiant triumphance and complacent assur- 


ance. There was no denying she had the 
upper hand of the situation. 

For the dozenth time she repeated: 
“No! I wont tell you until the deal is 
consummated! I gave my word of honor 
I would not do so, and we Le Rouxs 
always keep our word.” She gaye an 
impudent little lift of her dark head. 

“Enid, I feel precisely like shaking 
you,” Claire said. 

But Enid laughed scornfully. “You 
can’t stage the cruel stepmother act yet, 
lady! It is you who are wrong. All 
you've got to do is take that slip of 
paper over to old Pirate Waite and 
promise him on your sainted word of 
honor that none of us will ever divulge 
his secret, and he’ll sell you the property 
so quick you'll think you are dreaming.” 

“But how does he know we will keep 
our word?” 

“He doesn’t. But he has to take that 
chance because we know something that 
he wouldn’t have known for the world.” 

“You mean you know something. 
Enid, do you realize it is blackmail?” 

“Showing a man a little innocent piece 
of paper, blackmail!” 

Claire picked up the “little innocent 
piece of paper” and read it. “Birming- 
ham, England, June roth, 1855.” It did 
seem innocent. And yet— 

“Enid,” asked Mrs. Barnes, laying 
her hands in a firm grip on the girl’s 
shoulders, “look at me: Do you give me 
your word that if we do this thing we 
are not obstructing justice, not abetting 
crime in any way?” 

“I give you my word that the world 
will swing round the circle in the same 
old way and that the scales of justice 
will not vary a hair’s-breadth whether you 
de this or not. The information on that 
slip of paper, or rather the information 
implied by it, fell into the hands of a 
friend of mine in such a way that he was 
honorably bound not to injure Waite by 
its use. It wont hurt him to make him 
sell his property, but it would hurt him 
to make that knowledge public.” 

Mrs. Barnes’ sternness relaxed. Her 
arms slipped about Enid. ‘You dear 
little girl,” she said. ‘You mean so well, 
but when you get to be my age, you will 
have learned how to curb your impatience 
a bit. We can’t win every time we try, 
but we can win honestly every time we 
win. This may be a perfectly honest 
thing you want us to do, but it wouldn’t 
be honest of Mrs. Bellamy and me to go 
into it blindly. That’s final. Now run 
along.” 

“I wish my dad was here! He’d do 
it! Most any man would!” And then 
she stopped short in her outburst, and a 
comical look came into her face. “I’m 
a little fool!” she said, and went out. 


FEW days later, greatly to the joy 
of the women, H. K. Milbourne had 
been successful in purchasing the site for 
a playground and community building 
from Waite. 
Enid dropped in at Mrs. Barnes’ office 
the day the settlements were made. 
“Hello, folks,” she said. “A cup of 
tea is just what my famished soul is 
craving.” Audacious, beautiful, vitally 
alive, she sat down in a wicker armchair 
and regarded Claire and Mrs. Barnes with 
eyes brimming with fun. 
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“So you got the playground!” she said, 
taking the cup from Claire and deposit- 
ing it carelessly on the arm of her chair. 

“You know we did.” Claire looked at 
her gravely. 

But Enid laughed so contagiously that 
the women were forced to smile. “Mr. 
Milbourne was tickled to death to use the 
information you refused,” she vouch- 
safed. “I’m awfully glad he handled the 
matter, because he made Waite promise 
he’d never go near the polls again, never 
dabble in politics any more.” 


“I’m afraid his promise isn’t worth | 


much,” Mrs, Barnes said. 

“He'll keep this one,” Enid said with 
conviction. “When you go to the polls 
to register, Mrs. Barnes, and the judge 
asks you where you were born, what do 
you say?” 

“Chicago, Illinois,” of course. 

“And you Mrs. Bellamy?” 

“Why, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—I 
thought you knew.” 

“Is your word doubted?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Enid giggled. “Neither is Hiram 
Waite’s. He says Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. He was brought there by his par- 
ents when he was three years old. They 
were never naturalized, and neither was 
he. He was born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land!” 


And Scratched ’Em | 


In Again 
(Continued from page 55) 


“Yes—yes sirl” said Jimmy. 

“T wanted to say,” went on Waters, 
“that I was a bit hasty this afternoon. 
I didn’t really intend to fire you. I lost 
my temper, and I said some things that 
maybe I didn’t really mean. You made 
a good many criticisms. I don’t resent 
that. I’m glad to get criticisms—and 
sometimes a new man has a viewpoint 
that’s fresh and especially valuab‘e. I 
think perhaps there may have been some- 
thing in some of the things you men- 
tioned. I did think, though, that you 
might have been a little nicer in—” 

“Mr. Waters,” broke in Jimmy eagerly, 
“I—I can explain that—sometime—if 
you'll let me! I’m awfully sorry. I— 
you see, I’ve been under a rather severe 
mental strain for some time—personal 
matters. I'd be glad to apologize.” 

“Good, Jimmy!” said Mr. Waters 
cordially. ‘“Let’s both agree to overlook 
it, will you? I always liked you, and 
you’ve always done good work. I’d hate 
to lose you from the office. So I thought 
I'd call up, and see if things couldn’t be 
explained.” 

There was a second’s pause. 

“There’s one other thing, Jimmy,” re- 
sumed Mr. Waters, “that I don’t know 
that I mind mentioning to you. Id 
prefer that it shouldn’t go any farther, 
though. About Miss Curtin. I always 
fancied you knew how I felt about her. 
Every night, regularly, I get down on my 
hands and knees and pray she’ll get mar- 
ried and quit. I can’t fire her, you see. 
She’s Eben Fallows’ niece.” 


























An invention 
which has revolutionized July 


Think how many new delights Prof. Anderson gave summer 
when he invented Puffed Grains. 

The milk dish now has Puffed Wheat floating in it—thin, 
flimsy, toasted bubbles of whole wheat. i 

Breakfast brings the choice of three Puffed Grains, each with 
its own fascinations. 

Puffed Rice now adds to berries what crust adds to a short- 
cake. Ora nut-like garnish to ice cream. And between meals, 
hungry children get some Puffed Grain crisped and buttered. 

Every day in summer, millions of people now enjoy these 
supreme food delights. 


But don’t treat them like mere tidbits 


These flaky, flavory bubble grains seem like food confections. But two are 
whole-grain foods, remember. And all are scientific. 

They are made by steam explosion. Every food cell is thus blasted so diges- 
tion is easy and complete. 

They are the best-cooked cereals in existence—the only cereals so ideally 
fitted to digest. 

They are all-hour foods. They make whole-grain foods tempting. Let 
children find them handy, morning, noon and night. 
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All bubble grains 
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The Sikes 


(Continued from page 79) 


strong arm reached out, caught her and 
held her back. At the same time he told 
Miss Bixby to go to her room. Then he 
saw that Eleanor was safely on her way 
to the basement. 

Hearing the noise and curious to see 
the fray, Higgins started down the stairs. 
As he arrived on the first floor, he found 
Johnson standing at the head of the base- 
ment stairs listening to Eleanor’s loud, 
hysterical voice, which fricasseed the 
atmosphere with oaths and threats of 
vengeance. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Higgins, 
feining a cheerful air of ignorance. 

“Trouble!” said Johnson. “It’s all 
this confounded house! I wish I’d never 
bought it. I'd sell it for half what I paid 
for it to get it off my hands.” Then he 
explained in detail the case of Miss Bix- 
by and the lost money. 

“What do you want to get mixed up 
with a hard-boiled egg like Miss Bixby 
for?” said Higgins by way of consolation. 

“Hard-boiled egg!” yelled Johnson, fac- 
ing him with a fierce look that would 
have cut through a steel door. ‘“She’s no 
hard-boiled egg! She’s a sweet, innocent 
little girl; and besides, she’s an orphan 
and alone in the world, and I’m sorry for 
her!” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. 
derstand, of course—” 

Further apology was cut short by the 
sound of a dulcet voice calling down 
from the floor above: “Oh, Mr. Johnson, 
I’ve found my money. I had just mis- 
laid it; that’s all. I’m so sorry to have 
caused any trouble.” 

“That’s fine! I’m glad!” said Johnson 
cheerfully. Then calling down the 
basement stairs, he said: “It’s all right 
Eleanor; it was a mistake. The money 
wasn’t lost after all!” 

“Tt aint all right with me,” yelled the 
girl as she rushed out the basement door 
and into the street, still muttering 
vengeance on the house and everyone in 
it. Higgins left for his office, a moment 
later. 

At ten o’clock that night Miss Bixby 
returned fsom dinner with the tall curly- 
haired man who roomed next to Higgins 
on the third floor. A few minutes later 
she bade him an affectionate good night 
—naturally; she was engaged to him. 

At eleven o’clock Miss Bixby bade an 
equally affectionate good-night to Mr. 
Johnson—naturally; she was engaged to 
him. 

At eleven-thirty Higgins, on his way to 
his room, was passing her door, which 
stood ajar. As he did so, a delicate hand 
gently protruded and opened the door 
still farther. At the same time Miss Bix- 
by peeped slyly around and said: “Good 
evening, Mr. Higgins—I’ve been waiting 
for you. Come in a moment.” 

Higgins obeyed. She sat down on the 
divan very close to him. 

“T wanted to explain,” she began sweet- 
ly. “I’m sorry you have such an opinion 
of me—I know you must have. I don’t 
like to do these things, but I have to 
sometimes.” 

“You mean canning the maid?” He 
laughed awkwardly. “That was a bit 
raw!” 


I didn’t un- 
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She didn’t laugh. Instead she sighed 
just a little, and her big blue eyes looked 
straight into his. 

“Yes, I’m sorry. But she was in my 
way, and I had to get rid of her. I’m an 
orphan, Mr. Higgins, and all alone in the 
world. I.have to get along the hest way 
1 can; 

There was a fascinating little play of 
wistful 


his room that night. 

The next morning about eleven o’clock 
Johnson telephoned from his office in 
Forty-second Street, hoping that in the 
absence of the housekeeper some one of 
the roomers would answer the bell. To 
his surprise he heard the usual voice. 

“Is that you, Eleanor? I thought you’d 
left and were never coming back!” 

“T jes’ come fer my things, but I guess 
T’'ll stay, sir,” she answered firmly. 

“You understand you'll have to do as 
Miss Bixby wishes, don’t you?” 

“No sir! I aint goin’ to do nuthun fer 
Miss Bixby! Not—one—thing!” She 
laughed derisively. 

Johnson was furious. 
you?” he shrieked. 

“No sir; she can’t. She’s went out in 
a taxi with Mr. Higgins. They was here 
talkin’ in the hall when I come up the 
basement stairs a few minutes ago. 
‘Where is we going?’ says she; an’ he 
says: ‘To the city hall to git a license.’ 
‘But we aint knowed each other long 
enough,’ says she. An’ he says: ‘We'll 
git acquainted later. A fellah has to work 
fast that marries you, dearie!’.... 


“Can she hear 


Yes, Mr. Johnson, I'll call up the news- | 


paper and put the ad in fer the rooms.” 


Woman’s Bank 


(Continued from page 68 ) 


the capital stock. 
were twenty-five per cent. 

As was predicted at the last convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
Mrs. Runyon’s idea had won. Four thou- 
sand bankers went to St. Louis to attend 
it. Mrs. Runyon was the first woman 
to attend such a convention. It is cred.t- 
able to the men of money that she was 
treated with utmost courtesy. While she 
was a little sister of the big banking 
family she was not even inferentially re- 
minded of the fact by her powerful big 
brothers. 

Do you picture her as a big, grenadier 
type of commanding voice and imperious 
manner? Banish the picture. 

She is a successful wife and mother, 
the wife of Dr. Frank J. Runyon, a well- 
known Tennessee physician, and mo‘her 
of Major Charles Runyon and Dr. Bryce 
Runyon. Major Runyon was a war he-o 
and a member of the War Credits Board. 
He is a lawyer of Memphis. Her young- 
er son, Dr. Bryce Runyon, shares his 
father’s medical practice. “They enjoy 
working together very much,” she says. 

Her home is one of the models of hap- 
piness and hospitality in the Tennessee 
town. 

Prepare for a surprise. She is not in 
the usual sense a new woman. She has 
not registered. From which we may de- 
duce that she has no interest in the ballot 





sweetness about her vermilion | 
lips. It was late when Higgins went to | 
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as an implement of woman’s usefulness. 
With her fine poise and her slow, gracious 
speech, she admits: “I fear I am a little 
old-fashioned.” 

Associated with Mrs. Runyon in work- 
ing out her idea are fine women of her 
kind. Each was a faithful war worker. 
Each has a high social position. Every 


one is the mistress of a typical Southern 
home. 
Elder. 


The vice president is Mrs. Ernest 
The Elders have been prominent 





in the business of that part of Tennessee 
for an hundred years. 

That small, dark woman who receives 
your deposit is Mrs. Mattien Lyle. She 
is the wife of the district attorney. Be- 
sides these three officers, the bank has a 
feminine board of directors. 

It requires more propulsion to start a 
Southern woman in a new path. But 
when she starts, how she goes! She has 
force, albeit draped with a velvet manner. 


Clarksville is one of the oldest towns 
in Tennessee. Its citizens are richly en- 
dowed with conservatism and the tradi- 
tions of the old South. Yet into this ultra 
conservative community the bomb of 
feminine progress has been flung. It 
startled Clarksville, but when the first 
human amazement at the new subsided, 
Clarksville was proud of its new institu- 
tion. Her townsmen and townswomen 
heartily approve the idea. 





whispered. hoarsely. To 
hold back the question was 
beyond the power of his 
will. 

Milly Sue entered, carry- 
ing the glass of water. 

Standing on tiptoe, she placed it on the 
table, and with a sigh of relief went back 
to the window. 

Irene leaned forward with a little cry. 
“Our Milly loves you! Do you think 
I'm blind? Didn't she go with you the 
night you were hurt, bareheaded and in 
evening dress? And in a police ambu- 
lance? Didn’t she stay till they told her 
you would live? Did she do~that just 
because she was sorry for you? Huh, 
1 think I see Milly Cassidy! She hasn’t 
been to see you because she can’t trust 
herself. She’s proud, and it’s the first 
time— If you do care for her, buck up 
and tell her so!” 

Drops stood on King’s forehead. 
“Child,” he whispered, dropping his shield 
of pretense, “your sister is a beautiful, 
wealthy woman. And I—am a beggared 
cripple.” 

“As if any woman wouldn’t be proud 
of your kind of cripple! And what’s 
money? Will it bring you happiness?” 
Irene flung out her white, bejeweled 
fingers in a gesture of supreme contempt. 
Her rich coat slipped from her. shoulders, 
revealing the cobwebby lace of her collar, 
the diamond-studded bar that held it. 
She caught King’s speaking gaze fixed on 
her magnificence. “Yes, I know we've 
got it; it’s a good thing to have. But do 
you think it had anything to do with my 
marrying Larry? Ask anyone who knows 
me. Besides, hasn’t Milly got enough for 
both of you? Think what it would mean! 
You could go on studying, and have the 
best of everything, and get strong and 
well and be your own—” She stopped 
short at the expression on his face. 

“Mrs. McGonigal,” he said slowly, “the 
way I look at things, a parasite—isn’t a 
man.” 

Irene studied him a moment in silence, 
a queer quirk to her lips. When she 
spoke, it was without her former vehe- 


mence. “Suppose Milly would ask you, 
herself, to marry her. What would you 
say?” 


King crimsoned to his forehead; his 
blood pounded in his ears. This was not 
fair. “You ask me a question I c-can’t 
answer,” he stammered, “a thing I can’t 
conceive.” Would this demon-child ever 
leave him, to bear his cross alone? 

Irene smiled satisfiedly. Then she rose 
with a gesture of resignation. ‘No 
chance! She never will.’ She’s the kind 
that would rather die first. She’d be 
thinking that you’re maybe a year or two 
the oldest, and that maybe you might 


Millicent Susan 


(Continued from page 36) 


pretend to like her, just to save her pride 
—and a lots of things. Well good-by. 
Come Milly Sue.” 

He stopped her gently. “Just a min- 
ute, Mrs. McGonigal. I couldn’t do 
what you ask, and be a man. But please 
believe that I feel honored by your con- 
fidence.” 

Impulsively Irene bent down and 
brushed his forehead with her lips. 
“You're just a poor, sly man,” she said. 

Left to himself, Nolan King stared into 
the gathering dusk. The night nurse came 
and chided him for not sleeping. Then 
she took his temperature, and compressed 
her lips. But after she had put cold 
cloths on his forehead and bathed his 
wrist, he still lay awake and stared into 
the darkness. 


NOTHER Sunday afternoon in 

Irene’s living-room. Nolan King sat 
uneasily on the edge of a chair. He had 
recovered from his accident, the only 
evidence of it being a slight limp when he 
walked. He had called after screwing his 
courage to the sticking-point—to express 
his gratitude to Miss Cassidy, and to 
insist that she accept his notes for the 
expense she had been under for hospital 
and surgeon’s bills. 

To his surprise this was easier than 
he had anticipated. She accepted the 
arrangement without protest or demur. 
Now for fifteen minutes he had been 
trying to go. 

Milly sat opposite him, rocking gen- 
tly and with calm self-possession. The 
fire in the huge red-bricked grate had 
died down to rose-colored coals; Milly 
Sue had ranged her family of dolls before 
the brass andirons. One doll had been 
tke victim of an accident and was in bed; 
Milly Sue commiserated it. 

“Then you wont be at the building 
soon again, Miss Cassidy?” 

“No. Hattie’s running things beautiful- 
ly now. I expect to be gone at least a 
year,” she replied with a pleasant smile. 
“It'll be the first real vacation I’ve ever 
had.” 

“Your friends will miss you, but a 
vacation’s a fine thing,” he observed with 
what he thought was just the right shade 
of regret and interest permitted a news- 
stand acquaintance under obligations. “I 


suppose Mrs. McGonigal will have your 
address—-so I can take the notes up from 
time to time.” 

“Oh, yes; just phone Irene whenever 
you are ready,” said Milly cordially. 


“And don’t worry about it; 
I’m in no hurry.” 

“You mustn’t think,” he 
began awkwardly, “that I 
feel that — that the obliga- 


tion is anything but—a 
pleasant one. Only, I—I—” 

“Of course; I know exactly how you 
feel. I'd probably feel the same way.” 

He made as if to rise. There was a 
sudden lull in the wind outside. The 
momentary stillness chanced to coincide 
with a certain dramatic point reached 
by Milly Sue in her play-acting. Her 
baby accent came clear and unmistakable 
in its mimicry: 

““Our Milly’s in love wiv you! Do 
you s’ink I’m blind? Didn’t she go wiv 
you the night you was hurt? In police 
am’lance? Did she do that because she 
I s'ink I see 
Milly Cassidy!’ ” 

There was a long second of desperate, 
weighed silence. Then Milly sprang to 
her feet, her face crimson, her beautiful 
self-possession flown. ‘Milly Sue!” she 
cried chokingly. “Milly Sue!” 

The child’s eyes widened in surprised 
apprehension. She rose to her feet. 
“Mamma say,” she asserted in puzzled 
self defense. “Mamma say to him!’— 
with a pointing finger. 

Nolan King’s face grew mottled white 
and crimson. His bones seemed fluid, his 
lungs solid; he could hardly breathe. 
With his eyes downcast, he was a statue 
of tortured misery. Why, in heaven’s 
name, hadn’t he gone ten minutes before? 

“Miss Cassidy, I—I’m sorry.” He 
stood like a man convicted of a crime. 
“T wouldn’t have had this happen—for 
anything in the world.” 

Milly looked at him, his quivering con- 
fusion, the telltale scarlet of his ears. 
The squat clock over the grate ticked off 
interminable seconds. Then a quiver 
crept to the corners of her mouth; her 
sense of humor was struggling back to 
life. The quiver crept to an understand- 
ing smile—the poor, suffering man! Then 
she reached out her arms, and into her 
voice crept the soft, gay lilt of her 
mother’s tongue. 

“And can it be—that ye’ll not give me 
a chance—to save me face and turn you 
down?” 

After a while Milly Sue looked up from 
her play. The tall man with the white 
face was on his knees beside Aunt Milly. 
That was queer. But Aunt Milly was 
smoothing his hair as if she liked him. 
There were tears in her eyes, but she was 
smiling. And the man? But no, men 
did not cry. 

She studied them for a silent minute. 
Then she trotted out to find her mother. 
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Put Not Your 
Trust in Titles 


(Continued from page 76) 


friend, always helpful. The president 
grew to be my friend too. One day when 
I was leaving his office, he said to me: 

“Miss Brent, will you sit down? I want 
to have a little personal talk with you.” 
I sat down, wondering. 

“You are so efficient,” he began, “that I 
shall hate to lose you, but honestly there 
is nothing in this company to offer you. 
How do you feel about it?” 

“I'd like to go on,” I said quickly. 
“But I haven’t seen my way clear.” 

“Ah,” he paused. “You know,” he 
said, “some women, when they marry—” 

And now the cat is out of the bag. 


Yes, I had married the year before, mar-_ 


ried a man who had nothing to do with 
business, an artist, in fact, whom I mar- 
ried for pure love, and who never 
creamed of objecting to anything I did, 
and who had a big balance in the bank 
despite this fact. 

“Tt’s just the same,’ I assured the 
president. 

“Well, then,” he said, “a friend of mine 
has asked me for you. Mr. B—; you 
know him well. He can offer you more 
responsibility than I can, and I think you 
will find it a better kind of responsibility. 
Suppose you go over to see him.” 

I went over. All the way over I 
thought of Mr. B., who is one of the big 
names of the world. Left with an in- 
heritance of millions, he has steadily in- 
creased it. In a score of businesses he is 
president or director. To be associated 
with such a man would be a great oppor- 
tunity. 

In three months I was his private sec- 
retary. My salary was eight thousand a 
year. Again I began to study. My work 
here touched whole batallions of houses, 
railroads, factories, mines, wells, all the 
complex and complicated interests of a 
man of great wealth. It took two years 
even to pretend to be familiar with all of 
it; it has taken five to pretend to know 
anything much about it. My salary has 
risen to ten thousand dollars; my life is 
very full. 

In my days I help run this mass of 
interests; in my nights I play with my 
husband, forgetting that they exist. But 
down the corridor from my office there 
is a certain door. On it is a man’s name 
and under it in small letters: ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT. That man was secre- 
tary before me. He had been promoted 
to that comparatively new and undefined 
post, assistant to the president. I like 
the words. They have an attractive 
sound. I know that no woman has ever 
occupied that post, but then, no woman 
ever occupied the post I now occupy. 
And the man who is assistant to the presi- 
dent is one of those my dear old lady 
mentioned, and he will step up again, in 
time. 

You see, I am still ambitious, and I am 
still comparatively young. Almost any- 
thing can happen to her who works and 
waits and wishes. And that door down 
the hall attracts me. 
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This was in the shop— 
no, let us say shoe-store— 
where a_hail-fellow-well- 
met young democrat 
brought out for me dozens 
of pairs of shoes two sizes 
larger than those I am accustomed to 
wear, but which had the paradoxical effect 
of making my feet look two sizes smaller. 

“Those fit you swell!” declared the 
democrat, lacing up for me a pair of high 
black satin boots with long velvet vamps 
and heels reminiscent of the Woolworth 
Tower itself. “You'll enjoy these shoes.” 

“Particularly neat,” said Jim. “We'll 
have Eighteen dollars? 
Right. Put them with the others, please.” 

“But Jim, not if I have the brown, and 
the gray suéde walking ones!” I ex- 
claimed in horror. “I don’t really need a 
pair of evening shoes; I have my quite 
nice black satin ones—”’ 

“°M’m—vwith the buckles all absolutely 
tarnished and ruined by sea-air or spray 
or something. I noticed them last time 
you put ‘em on,” commented my twin. 
“Silly thing to wear out your bestest 
slippers on board ship.” 

It was rather silly, of course—rather 
silly, too, to recall the look of my feet in 
those “bestest” slippers, perched in the 
ship’s netting like two little blackbirds 
’ beside a pair of brown boots laced almost 
to the knee. High time I'd washed out 
all these memories of board ship! Surely 
I've plenty of fresher impressions where- 
with to occupy my mind! 


7° say nothing of this last, eventful 
evening! It was at a cinema-theatre 
that there was broken to me the realiza- 
tion that Jim, during these last expensive 
days of sightseeing and foreign investiga- 
tions, had been not merely waiting for 
something to happen. Quite without 
preparation he said to me: 

““Monse, there’s rather a special feature 
on in this show that we're going to to- 
night. Put on those boots that'll you'll 
‘enjoy,’ so as not to disgrace your coun- 
try.” 

“Why? Is this,’ I asked satirically, “a 
beauty contest?” 

“Not exactly. It’s a—er—something 
special, though. To mark the occasion, 
here’s a stomach-bouquet for you with 
love from your affectionate brother, J. M. 
Vaughan.” 

What next? The offering so hideously 
named by him was another extravagance, 
being a spray of those mauve orchids, 
size octopus, that are displayed in the 
florist’s wonderful window inside the 
Dollardorf entrance—orchids such as 
only the wealthy American buys to see 
fastened by diamond bar into Paquin 
waist-belt of worshiped womankind. 

“Jimmy, aren’t you rather throwing 
money away?” 

“Quite likely! They say that buys 
luck. We want lots of that,” declared 
the incorrigible one as we set out for the 
cinema. 

That super-cinematograph! London 
with its New Gallery, Marble Arch, and 
Kingsway can show no such Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment as these picture- 
palaces of New York. Faces and faces 
again! Tier upon tier of those faces, 
speckling with countless pale blurs the 
rich red gloom of this great cavern, all 


Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 29) 


turned towards that picture-book of the 
nations, the screen. 

Looking round upon this multitude, I 
put my hand on my brother’s sleeve for 
a second, with a gesture of—yes, pity. 
Poor darling! Couldn’t he realize that 
this immense crowd in which we were 
just two specks was only a drop in the 
bucket compared to that ocean of un- 
known faces outside, beyond? 

It broke out, the music of that wonder- 
ful orchestra, in a rush of shuddering 
melody. Soft it rose and swift it rose; 
louder, swifter it grew, the onrush of 
Liszt’s immortal rhapsody that I had 
always loved and that I now heard played 
so that my whole being filled with de- 
light. 

At last the storm of glorious sound 
swept by, leaving me shaken as the ship 
over which there has broken sea after sea. 
Tears of enjoyment blinked away, I fixed 
my eyes upon the parting curtains of 
the screen. 

Beauty of sound had held me spell- 
bound; now the beauty of a thing seen 
was added to my memories of that notable 
evening. There woke within me a crying 
“Hiraeth” as we say in Wales, a yearning 
for the big outdoors, for freshness and 
wide waters. Hate cities—hate crowds— 
hate artificialities! 

These pictures, unposed and _ unre- 
hearsed, were taken at some American 
lakeside, of a diving contest for young 
girls between twelve and fifteen. Poised 
on the pier for a moment they stood, 
lithe, living Tanagras, dark against the 
light rippling background. Then, from 
one after another, came the swift cleav- 
ing of air and water in a perfect side- 
wards dive, the disappearance of the 
diving girl, the reappearance a moment 
later of the small, laughing face all gleam- 
ing-wet and shaking water from its eye- 
lashes. 

“Jimmy, were they the special feature 
you brought me to see? Were they?” 

“You'll know,” said Jim, “when we 
come to the feature.” He gave a little 
carefree tilt to his head, but there was 
there—yes, just a tiny note of nervous- 
ness now in his voice? It set me all agog. 

More actualities—a laughable Mutt 
and Jeff picture; Pauline Frederick, grace- 
ful and passion-pale, gliding through her 
drama; extracts from papers in every 
State, thrown in turn upon the screen— 
remarks political, commonsensible, or 
facetious. On the heels of this—ah! 

Now—now came what for the first 
breathless second I did not take in for 
what it was. Then I saw. 

The feature—the very special feature 
that Jim had told me I should know! 

What it conveyed to the rest of the 
vast audience I cannot imagine. Some 
political gag? Some advertisement more 
than usually original even in this land of 
original advertisements? I cannot tell. 
It was just a question that flashed out at 
me and the watching thousands in that 
mammoth theater, just as it was meant 
to flash out at all the other thousands in 
all the other picture theaters of every 


American city where that 
“news-pictorial” should be 
displayed. 

Abrupt as a_ pistol-shot, 
arresting, unexplained, there 
was flung across the dark- 

ened screen in clear Roman letters of 
flame this demand: 


WHERE IS COUSIN AMERICA? 


Beneath it, in somewhat smaller letters. 
ran the words: 


SIGNED—BritIsH OFFICER, DOLLARDORF, 
New York City. 


An embarrassingly loud “Ah!” fell 
from my lips. Then I yulled myself to- 
gether to whisper to Jim, sitting serene 
and casual-looking besile me: ‘Whose 
idea?” 

“Mine,” admitted my twin with a little 
laugh. 

“T—see!” 

“T hope—plenty of other people will,” 
he returned lightly enough. 

“Jimmy,” I whispered as that message 
on the screen was flicked away to give 
place to what concerned us not, “Jimmy 
this ought to do it!” 

“Think so?” he returned with his best 
air of listening politely to conversation in 
the subject of which he is not specially 
interested. Only I, who live in his life, 
could see that he was what he would call 
“bucked to the nines” to know I shared 
his hope. 

It even grew upon me. “Jim—think! 
She might even be in this theater now!” 

His hand was very near his breast- 
pocket. I knew that he was feeling for 
that little green god. Seeing my glance 
quickly withdrawn, he pretended he was 
looking for his handkerchief. He gave 
his man-of-the-world laugh—the one that 
always turns him into a schoolboy again 
for me. 

“Incurable 
you?” 

“This from you? My poor, idiot boy,” 
I retorted happily, “until this instant 
minute, I don’t mind telling you, I have 
not been able to get up a single gleam 
of belief in the whole of this insane 
affair.” 

“But you came on it!” 

“What else was there to do? D’you 
suppose that when we women go off with 
our men-kind on their lunatic chases, 
we're always imagining it’s going to lead 
to anything?” I demanded, loving the 
relief of telling him at this juncture a 
certain modicum of the truth. “Of course 
I thought we’d be turning back in a 
week!” 

“Thought? 
think so now.” 

“No; now,” I admitted, “I’ve got a 
sort of presentiment.” 

“Superstitious little donkey!” said Jim, 
twinkling all over at me. “So have I.’ 
(Four days later) 

Hurray! The presentiment has been 
justified. That madcap message, flung 
out at large upon a continent full of 
cinema-gazers, has brought in what can 
really be put down as a response. This 
very afternoon it has come—our very first 
hint of a clue to the whereabouts of Jim’s 
sweet stranger! 


optimist, Monse, aren’t 


That means you don’t 
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CHAPTER VI 
RESPONSE 


HAT clue came in a letter. It was 

handed to me, oh, just ordinarily, of 
course, just as if it were any sort of 
letter, by the floor-clerk on duty this 
afternoon. 

‘Miss Agnes Vaughan.’ 
going to send Mercedes along to your 
room with this,” she told me, handing 
the letter to me. “I hope it says some 
real pleasant news!” 

The curly, decorative handwriting was 
strange to me. 

“From Chicago? Now, who would be 
writing to me there?” thought I as I 
opened the envelope. A fat letter, quite 


a lot in it. Quickly I turned to the end, 
read the signature: “Claudia Crane.” 
Of course! I might have guessed. I 


had known that the writer, our fellow- 
traveler, was bound for Chicago, but I’d 
forgotten all about her in this whirl of 
novelties. Of course, she had asked Jim 
for our address. She had seen more of 
my brother on the boat than she had of 


I was just | 





me—particularly during the last three | 
or four days of the: trip. a 
However, I’ve stopped thinking about | 


that time. About this letter. It began: 
My dear Miss Vaughan: 
How are you getting on? I have so 


often thought about the Reckless Twins. 


“Reckless!” That fits Jim, all right, 
but it’s scarcely appropriate to his mouse- | 
like sister me. 


—and wondered how life on their own 
in the States was agreeing with them. 
Also I'd hoped that I might hear that 
you had decided to journey on to this 
place. Personally I like it so much 
better than the City of Dreadful Light 





where we landed and where I passed | 
the first night. 
Chicago, which we always hear de- 
scribed as the site of slums and stock- 
yards, isn’t a bit that, really. It’s the 
City of Smoke and Dreams, also of 
wind, also of an Avenue too long to 
have any turning, and that goes on for- 
ever with enchanting shops as of the 
Champs Elysées on the one hand, and 
on the other a Lake gay with waves, 
stretching away to Canada. Doesn't 
that tempt you? 
Now why? Why should she imagine | 
that Canada would have any appeal for | 
me? Hate Canadians. Perhaps she | 
meant the waves? Hate waves. And | 
why all these reams about Chicago? 


I’m here on a visit to 2 newspaper | 
not to be thought of except as the | 
paper: Breath-takingly American. Staff, | 
a cluster of people after my own heart. 
All young, all nice-looking, all appar- 
enty fond of one another, and what's 
more, fond of us. A thing that we in 
our island arrogance often take for 
granted when we needn’t. 


Then—then came the crux to which 
this letter had been leading up, for me. 


Which reminds me. 
Anglo-American romance I’ve come 
across here. I must tell you! One of 
my young friends in this set has just 


Quite a little 
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La.-r 


ew better thom 


UP TO the present time it has been 
almost impossible to get a face pow- 
der to stay on longer than it takes to put 
iton. You powder your nose nicely and 
the first gust of wind or the first puff of 
your handkerchief and away goes the 


powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just when you would 


A 


give anything to appear at your best, 
specialist has perfected a pure 
powder that really stays on; that 
stays on until you wash it off. It 
does not contain white lead or 
rice powder to make it stay on. 
This improved formula contains 
a medicinal powder doctors pre- 
scribetoimprove the complexion. 
In fact, this powder helps to pre- 
vent and reduce enlarged pores 
and irritations, This unusual 
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in the next issue of— 
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powder is called La-may (French, Poudre 
L’Amé). Because La-may is So. pure and 
because it stays on so well, it is already 
used by over a million American women. 
All dealers carry the large sixty-cent box 
and many dealers also carry the generous 
thirty-cent size. When you use this harm- 
less powder and see how beautifully it 
improves your complexion you will under- 
stand why La-may so quickly 
became the most popular beauty 
powder sold in New York. 

Women who have tried all kinds 
of face powder say they can not 
buy a better powder anywhere 
at any price. There is also a 
wonderful La-may talcum that 
sells for only thirty cents. Her- 


bert Roystone, Dept. S, 16 East 
18th St., New York. 
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Select the 


School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 


1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music,dramatic, 
or summer camp. 


2. Location (City or State). 
3. Approximate amount 
_ you wish to pay per year. 
4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 
5. Religion and previous 
education. 


In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 
Educational Bureau 
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come home from war-work in Europe. 
While there, she seems to have had some 
sort of correspondence with one of our 
soldier-men. He appears to have seen 
her on a single occasion and gone down 
in one; as they’d say here. “You never 
saw a neater or more complete fall.” I 
don’t wonder, as the girl is a perfect 
darling. He wrote to her, I gather, 
through the dear old Agony Column, 
pursuing her by some pet name or 
other— 


Here I, sitting in my bedroom, rocking- 
chair reading, burst out into a sudden 
“Oh—Oh!” that must have carried across 
the well of the hotel and have been heard 
by every visitor in the rooms opposite to 
ours. Throwing up my American-shod 
feet from the floor, I rocked so violently 
backward that I bumped my head against 
the hat-stand. Which recalled me! With 
widening eyes I devoured the rest of that 


letter. 


She sailed before there was any further 
meeting. But now it appears the lad 
himself must have come over here to 
the States. Being without her address 
or any clue to her whereabouts, he’s hit 
upon—what do you suppose as a method 
of discovering her? He— 


Here the curly handwriting tailed off 
into the scrawl of interruption and hurry. 


Enter the girl herself—can’t possibly 
finish this story while she stands there 
unsuspecting, waiting to take me out 
to see the model of a ship in which 
Columbus sailed across to find this 
country. (“How in H. could he miss it?” 
as the man said.) I'll finish the other 
story when you come. 

Good-by for the present, my dear 
Miss Vaughan. Write to me, wont 
you? Hoping to see you soon and 
with greetings to both, 

Yours very sincerely, 
CLAUDIA CRANE, 


yy or allowing myself time for 
another gasp, I grasped the un- 
folded letter and whisked out of the room. 

“Jim! Are you in there? May I come 
in?” 

“Come in if you don’t mind my being 
all over soap,” returned my _ brother’s 
tranquil tones. “Find anywhere to sit, 
can you?” 

His things were flung down all over 
everywhere as usual; quietly I perched 
on the edge of his bath while he went on 
lathering his face. His back was to me. 

“I say, Jimmy,” I burst out like a 
grenade, “I’ve had such a letter from 
Claudia Crane in Chicago, and listen! Do 
listen to it—” 

“Can’t, old thing, if you will gabble 
so. And why this excitement about all 
this guide-book description of this ham- 
and-beef place?” 

“Wait and see,” I retorted, controlling 
my glee with an indrawn breath. It was 
full of the atmosphere always found in 
any rooms of Jim’s—a mixture of pig- 
skin leather, Egyptian cigarettes, sandal- 
wood soap, shaving-cream and that fresh- 
scented lavendery emollient he uses to 
rub in, after shaving, to that delicate skin 
which is the one feature we have in com- 
mon. What a mistake to imagine that 
it’s the effeminate, the indoor man who 
is most fastidious about his person! It’s 





the heftiest warrior who is the daintiest 
—judging by the one I know best. 

“Jim, Claudia Crane wants us to go on 
to Chicago—” 

“Does she? All right here for the 
present, aren’t we?” (Scrape, scrape.) 
“Feels more as if we were in the” 
(scrape) “center of things, don’t you 
know,” went on my twin, placidly re- 
lathering his face. ‘“Can’t say I’ve ever 
liked the sound of that other place. Why 
want to hurry off there all of a sudden?” 

“Only,” I took up impressively, “be- 
cause of this.” 

And I went on reading aloud, quickly 
but distinctly, that pregnant, that possi- 
bly-so-clueful letter. 

“There! What do you think about 
that? Don’t you think I had at least 
better write at once and ask her to let me 
have the rest of the story by return of 
post?” I demanded, at last lifting my 
eyes from the paper to my twin. 


E had wheeled about. 

Shirt-sleeved, and with braces 
dangling about his straight hips, he stood; 
rosy-tan as far as the encircling collar- 
line, then abruptly as white as my own. 
In this negligee Jim always looks rather 
adorable. His face wore a half-mask of 
lather above which his eyes shone as I 
haven't seen them shine before. Down 
under the plastering white on one side of 
his jutting-out chin there showed, faintly 
pink, a trickle of blood. 

“Oh! You’ve cut yourself.” 

“Have I? Hurl over that other towel, 
will you?” came from behind the soap. 
“Thanks! There. Now I'll telephone.” 

“W-where? To Chicago?” 

“No—down to the office here, for them 
to look up the skedule—” 

“The what?” 

Jim broke into his suddenest, gayest 
laugh, his laugh of boyish confidence when 
he sees everything coming to his hand. 

“How shocking bad you are at modern 
languages, my dear kid,” he retorted as 
he caught me by the elbows and whirled 
me round out of his way. “You might 
have picked up a few words of perfectly 
good American by this time. Skedule is 
what you call time-table, and don’t ask 
why not schedule, for you might as well 
ask why skeem instead of sSheeme,” he 
rattled on in a breath..... Hullo!” 

Followed the customary tussle between 
the telephone exchange and the English 
accent. Victorious over odds, Jim leaped 
to his feet again and began clearing a 
chaos of clothes from his bed, with the 
quick, light movements of a big man, 
trained. 

“Mouse! If we take a kit-bag each 
and leave the rest of our things to be 
packed up by the valet here and stored, 
we can do it! You can be ready in ten 
minutes, can’t you?” 

These upheavals I shall soon be able 
to take without turning a hair. 

“Ah! We are for Chicago, then?” said 
I. “Going ourselves instead of writing? 
My dear, when do we start?” 

In perfectly good American Jim re- 
plied: “Right now! Run!” 

“Right-o!” I cried—and ran. 

“Sweet Stranger” comes to divers charm- 
ing episodes in the next installment to be 
published in the forthcoming—the August 
—issue of The Green Book Magazine. 
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Doings of Doris | 


(Continued from page 11) | 






lifted her daughter gently. They walked, took the flowers limply and pinned them 










their arms about each other, into the hall. ai the girdle of her dress. 
“You're going to sleep now,” Mrs. After luncheon they sat together on 
Harding said. I’m going to undress you the sofa in the living-room. 
and put you in your own little room.” “Aren’t you and Sheldon happy?” her | 
Doris sat on the bed, watching her mother asked. , 
mother dully while she unstrapped her “Why, of course we’re happy,” Doris 
suitcase. said quickly. 













“What a pretty negligee!” Mrs. Hard- Her mother looked at her abruptly 
ing said, holding up a gown of silk and and set her mouth firmly. | fa 
lace. “Did you buy it ready-made?” “Doris,” she said quietly, “you’re going | 

“Ves,” Doris said. to think this a terrible thing that I’m | 

Mrs. Harding laid it over a chair, going to say: if you and Sheldon were 
placed the yellow satin slippers beside happy—you wouldn't feel so badly about 
it. “You have nice feet,” she said, “long your father.” 
and narrow.” She put Doris’s under- “Mother!” said Doris angrily. She | 
wear in the bureau drawers, folding each_ rose to her feet. 
piece carefully. “Did Sheldon give you “Don’t go away,” Mrs. Harding said. 




















this toilet set?” “1 want to talk to you. Don’t you love 
“Yes,” Sheldon?” 
“It’s Pretty—amber, isn’t it?” Doris sat down resignedly. ‘Mother, 






“Yes. Oh, Mother!” She bent her of course I love him. I'd divorce him 
head to the pillow, lay trembling and if I didn’t. We're as happy as any two 








auivering. people we know. I’m worn out now, of | | 
Mrs. Harding sighed. - She unlaced course—end of the season. But—” i fe TA LC U iM 
Doris’s boots, undressed her as though “If I didn’t love Sheldon so much, ‘ ; hk 







she were a child. Doris submitted pa- I’d hate him.” said Mrs. Harding. She | 
tiently while she drew the pins from her jumped up quickly and hurried from the 
hair, combed and braided it. room. After that Doris was constantly 

“Now then, my big girl!” Mrs. Hard- conscious of her mother’s eyes, search- 
ing pulled the covers over her, tucked ing her own, trying to discover some- | 
them in energetically. Doris did not look _ thing. 
up as her mother opened the window, Doris wrote to Sheldon and received | # 
then came and sat in the rocking chair aa stiff little note of condolence; his letter | } 
beside her bed. “You're so beautiful, to her mother was different. Mrs. Hard- 
Dorry,” she said. “I never thought you ing read it and reread it; she gave it to 
would be such a beautiful woman. You the minister to read, to old Dr. Marshall. 
and Sheldon are a fine couple. He’s Doris did not ask to see the letter that 
such a nice, straight young man. I love was being handed about, and her mother 
him very much, Dorry dear. I always did not offer it. The morning after the 
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Wary Garden 


































think of him as my other baby.” funeral she found it on the table and | 
“Yes,” Doris said. Her voice was low picked it up. It was a beautiful letter, | 
and tired. more tenderly worded than she _ had | 






“And you must be happy together— thought Sheldon capable of. Her mother 
the two of you. There are so many came into the room as she finished it. 
things in life for two young people. Of “Your father was very fond of Shel- 
course I wish—” don,” she said. 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t!” Doris sobbed. Doris was silent. Mrs. Harding stood 
Tears rolled down her white cheeks. watching her a moment. We've got to 
“Don’t talk to me, Mother. Please go talk about things,” she said. “I mean 






























away.” about the house and the store and 
Mrs. Harding stroked her forehead money.” 

tenderly. She sat there, smiling over her, “So soon?” Doris asked. 

until she fell asleep. “Why not? Your father left every- 






thing to you and me.” 
HEN Mrs. Harding came back Doris “Everything?” Doris asked dully. 









had dressed. “Everything,” Mrs. Harding answered. 
“I—I haven’t anything black,” she ‘That means the house—Sheldon paid 
said. off the mortgage for Christmas, you know 






Mrs. Harding held out her hands. She —and the store—” 
carried a bunch of yellow and orange Sheldon paid the mortgage! He had 
nasturtiums. “Your father planted them not told her. 
i boxes in the conservatory,” she said. “There is about three hundred dollars 
“They’ve been blossoming all winter. He in the bank—and a few bills. I think 
was awfully proud of these purply-brown we'd better sell the store. Mr. Crane has 
ones—aren’t they lovely? We’d never charge of it.” 


















You can earn from #11$2 
an hour in your spare time 










seen any like them. Pin them at your “Who is he?” oy : 
helt, Dorry—he’d love you to wear “The old man who waits behind the — — ents: ed 
them.” counter. He understands everything quickly and easily learn 
“Mother!” about it. I don’t know a thing. There’s NO CANVASING 
“He was always saying how becoming nothing to do but sell it, even if we can’t we teach you howan 
they’d be to you. Do you remember an_ get all the money your father put into it. SELL YOUR WORK 
piers dress you had—all chiffon? He Will you see Mr. Crane, or shall I write ae tans ANTERKAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
said it was like a garden of nasturtiums Sheldon?” YONGE & 
in the sunshine.” : “T’ll do it,” said Doris. She sat tying 200, RYRIE BLDG, ‘scree + TORONTO, CANADA 





















Doris started to speak, and sighed. She and untying knots in her handkerchief, 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


OF THE GREEN_BOOK MAGAZINE, —— 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April, 192 
State of Illinois, 
County of Cook, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles M, Richter, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The Green 
Book Magazine and that the following is, 
of bis knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 


jx. 


lation), ete,, of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 


Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Story-Press Corporation........sesesesees 

eccccccceces 1912, North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
arl Edwin Harriman...........secccsceeeceecess 
eoconscncocesecl North American Bldg,, Chicago, Ill, 
Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, Charles M. Richter.........sesseeess 
eccecccee eseccecsess North American Bidg., Chicago, In, 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 

of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 

and the names and addresses of stcckholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

Louis Eckstein......3 North American Bldg., Chicagu, Tl. 

Louis M. Stumer....North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Benjamin J, Rosenthal.....c.c.sccccccccececceseccsseseces 

North American Bldg,, Ch'cago, Hl, 

Stephen Hexte orth American Bldg,, Chicago, Il, 

A, R, Stumer North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 

or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None, 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, scockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of the stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not - appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

CHARLES M, RICHTER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to Pe subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 1920 
















[Seal.] LOUIS H, KERBER, JR. 


(My commission expires Jan, 4, 1921.) 
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frowning. “I think I’ll go out, Mother.” 

She put on her heavy coat and started 
down the driveway. So there was no 
money! It was out of the question that 
her mother should go on with the store. 
And even the sale of the store would 
mean very little money. The house— 
Doris knew that neither of them could 
/ever bear to sell the old house. Her 
mother had spoken of keeping boarders, 
but she had discouraged that. 

She did not want Sheldon to support 
her mother. He had done enough as it 
was. If she had been a better wife to 
him, if she had been able to give him 
the things that he wanted in life, it would 
have been different. 

She swung around into Main Street, 
stopping occasionally to speak to people. 
She had never before realized how much 
people loved her father, and how many 
people. She stopped before the store. 

It was an attractive building, long and 
low, old-fashioned. The narrow windows 
under the roof lighted the storeroom; 
below were three wide show-windows. 
Transplanted to New York, painted and 
remodeled, it would make a quaint gift- 
shop. But as it stood, it was impossibly 
dirty and in need of repairs. 

As she opened the door, she remem- 
bered Mr. Crane, the bent little man who 
sat on a whirling stool behind the counter. 
He looked up as she entered. 

“T am Arthur Harding’s daughter— 
Doris Wentworth,” she said. “I came 
to talk with you about the store.” She 
sat down across the counter from him 
and rested her elbows on the blistered 
counter-top. 

Mr. Crane coughed. 





His words were 


drowned deep in his throat. “So sorry— 
heart goes out to Mrs. Harding—great 
loss—passed away,” she caught. She 


scowled. She hated people who talked 
about “passing away;” it always sounded 
wordy and insincere to her. 


“Yes,” she said briskly, not caring 
what he thought. “Thank you. Now, 
then, let’s get down to business. Mother 


thinks it will be best to sell the store.” 
Mr. Crane considered; her abruptness 
had rather shocked him. 

“That's easier to say than to do,” he 
said finally. ‘‘Mis’ Harding hasn’t been 
downtown much lately. You see, there’s 
a new store been started, a new gen’ral 
store—Small and Brothers ‘cross the 
street. They’ve taken a lot of our trade. 
I don’t believe there’s anyone would like 
to run this store in competition to them.” 
Mr. Crane paused. He had discovered 
a waiting customer. Doris turned away 
and wandered about the store. At Mr. 
Crane’s end were the dry goods—mate- 
rials of all sorts, wash dresses, overalls, 
shoes. Beyond were tables of dusty china 
and cooking-pans; at the further end a 
small boy was reading. There were the 
shelves of groceries and canned goods. 
“Hello, Mis’ Wentworth,” he said. 
Doris looked at him sharply, and 
laughed. “My Lord!” she exclaimed. 
“Were you the Merritt baby?” 

“T’m William Merritt,” he answered. 
“You're Sally Merritt’s baby brother,” 
Doris said, pointing her finger at him 
accusingly. “Sally and I used to have 
to take care of you Saturdays. How’s 
Sally?” 

“She’s all right.” 











“She’s married, isn’t she?” 

“Got three kids of her own,” William 
Merritt answered impressively. He re- 
turned to his book. 

Doris walked out of the store and up 
the street. The rival store was notice- 
ably immaculate. It was newly painted 
red and its sign was in generous gold 
lettering. There was gold lettering on 
the glass windows, an unheard-of thing 
in Foxborough. One window was filled 
with “art vases” of hideous shapes and 
colors. The other window was hung with 
silk and displayed straw hats. Doris 
knew how Foxborough would thrill at the 
thought of spring hats so early in the 
season. 

She went in, and an obsequious little 
man came up to her immediately. 

“Fine day, madam,” he said briskly. 

“Yes,” said Doris. He stood attentive- 
ly, and she flushed. “I want to get— 
some flame-colored maline,” she said de- 
fiantly. 

The little man nodded his head violent- 
ly. Doris almost gasped with surprise 
when he brought it—cheap material, but 
maline, and flame-colored. She was so 
impressed that she bought some, and had 
time to look about the store while it 
was being wrapped. 

Small and Brothers carried a cheap 
line of goods, but it was varied, and well 
selected to appeal to Foxborough’s fem- 
inine population. There were new models 
in egg-beaters and bread-mixers; there 
was a glass counter of lace collars and 
ribbons. 

Doris was more thoughtful than ever 
when she reéntered her father’s store. 
The dullness had gone from her eyes; 
they were taking in everything about her 
appraisingly. 

“This place is inexcusable,” she said to 
Mr. Crane. “It needs painting, and re- 
stocking and a general overhauling. I 
don’t believe you take in over thirty 
dollars a week.” 

As he did not, Mr. Crane was seriously 
offended. 

“Don’t you ever try to get new things 
in?” Doris asked. “Have you ever heard 
of novelties?” She looked over the 
ginghams on the shelves. “Why don’t 
you get some attractive materials? It 
wouldn’t cost any more, and you’d sell 
them. I think this stuff was here when I 
was a little girl.” 

At the further end of the store William 
Mepfitt laughed. 

“You ought to run the store yourself,” 
said Mr. Crane icily. 

Doris adjusted her hat in the cracked 
mirror, looked about the store, smiling 
speculatively. Then she turned to the 
indignant old man. 

“That, Mr. Crane,” she said sweetly, 


1”? 


“is exactly what I intend to do! 





OU will find the next in- 

stallment of ‘‘The Doings of 
Doris’’ exceptionally interest- 
ing. It will appear, of course, 
in the forthcoming August 
issue of The Green Book 
Magazine. 
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The Vagrant Duke 


(Continued from page 61) 


that this cabin is mine—while I am in 
Black Rock. Any guest here comes at 
my invitation and honors me by accept- 
ing my hospitality. But I reserve the 
privilege of saying who shall come and 
who shall not. I hope I make myself 
clear.” Peter bowed low and then moved 
aside, indicating the door. “Good night,” 
he finished. 

Miss Peggy McGuire glared at him, 
red as a young turkey-cock, her finish ng- 
school training just saving her from a 
tirade. “Oh, you! We'll see about this!” 
she exclaimed, and she dashed past him 
out of the door and disappeared into the 
darkness. 

Peter followed her with his angry gaze, 
struggling for his self-control, and at last 
turned into the room toward Beth, who 
now stood a smiling image turned into 
stone. 

“Why did you deny what I said, Beth?” 
he pleaded. 

“Tt wasn’t the truth. I never promised 
to marry you. You never asked me to.” 

“TI would have asked you. I ask you 
now. I was asking you when that little 
fool came in.’ 

“Maybe you were; maybe you weren’t. 
Mavis I'm a little hard of hearin’. But 
I’m not goin’ to make that an excuse for 
my bein’ here.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“It’s just that I came here because I 
wanted to come and because you wanted 
me. People have been talkin’. Let them 
talk. Let her talk—” 
me will. You can be pretty sure of 
that.” 

Peter was pacing up and down the 
room, his hands behind him. “If she’d 
been a man!” he was muttering. “If 
she’d only been a man!” 

Beth watched him a moment, 
smiling. 

“Oh, I got what she meant; 
just tryin’ to insult me.” 

She laughed. “Seems as if she’d kind 
of succeeded. I suppose I ought to have 
scratched her face for her. I think I 
would have, if she’d just stayed a minute 
longer. Funny too, because I always used 
to think she was so sweet.” 

Peter threw his arms wildly into the 
air and exploded. 

“Sweet! Sweet! That girl! Yes, if 
vinegar is. She'll tear your reputation 
to shreds.” 

Beth had stopped smiling now and 
leaned against the wall, her chin lowered. 

“T reckon it serves me right. I hadn’t 
any business to be comin’ here—not at 
night, anyway.” 

“Oh, Beth,” he pleaded, catching her 
— “why couldn’t you have let things 
e b 

She struggled a little. And then: “Let 
her think I was engaged to you when I 
wasn’t?” she gasped. 

“But we are Beth, dear. 
wont you?” 

“Not when we’re not.” 

“Beth!” 

“You should have spoken sooner, if 
you’d really meant it. Oh, I know what 
it is. I’ve always known there’s a dif- 
ference between us.” 


still 


she was 


Say we are, 


“No—not unless you make it.” | 

“Yes. It was there before I was born. | 
You were brought up in a different k nd | 
of life, in a different way of thinkin’ from | 
mine.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Everything. It’s not my fault. And 
maybe I’m a little too proud. But I’m 
straight—”’ 

“Don’t, Beth.” He put his arm around 
her, but she disengaged herself gently. 

“No, let me finish. Maybe you wanted 
me. I guess you did. But not that much, 
not enough to speak out; and you were 
too straight to lie to me. I’m thankful 
for that.” 

“But I have spoken, Beth,” he insisted, 
taking her by the elbows and hold.ng her 
so that he could look into her eyes. “I’ve 
asked you to—to be my wife. I ask you 
now. Is that clear?” 

Her eyes evaded him, and she laughed 
uneasily. 

“Yes, it’s clear—and—and your reason 
for it.” 

“T love you.” 

“A little, maybe. But Ill marry no 
man just to save my face—and his.” 

But he caught her close to him, finding 
a new joy in his momentous decision. 
She struggled still, but he would not be 
denied. 

“Yes, you will,” he whispered. “You've | 
got to marry me whether you want to or 
not. You’re compromised.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. 
Beth.” 

“T don’t love you.” 

“You do. And I’m going to marry you 
whether you want it or not.” 

“Oh, are your” 

“Ves” 


And you love me, 
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“When?” 

“Soon.” 

He kissed her. 
Resistance was useless. 

“Beth, dear,” he went on, “I couldn't | 
lie to you. I’m glad you knew that. And 
I couldn’t hurt you. I think I’ve always 
loved you—from the first.” 

“I too—I too,” she whispered. “I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes. It was meant to be. You’ve 


She didn’t resist him. | 
He had won. 
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given a new mean‘ng to life, torn from its 
very roots a whole rotten philosophy. Oh, 
you don’t know what I mean—except 
that nobility is in the mind, 
the heart. Nothing else matters.” 
“No. It doesn’t,” she sighed. 
see, I—I do believe in you.” 
“Thank God. But you know nothing 


“Vou 


beauty in | 





of me, nothing of my past.” 

“T don’t care what your past has been 
or who you are. You're good enough 
for me. I’m satisfied.” 

He laughed joyously at the terms of 
her acquiescence. 

“Don’t you want to know what I’ve 
been, who I am?” 

“No. It wouldn’t make any difference | 
—not now.” | 
“T’ll tell you some day.” 

“T’ll take a chance on that. 
afraid.” 

“And whatever I am, you'll marry | 
me?” 


I’m not | 
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“Yes. Whatever—you—are.” 

While he smiled down at her, she 
straightened in his arms and gently re- 
leased herself, glancing guiltily at the 
clock. : 

“I—I must be going now,” she 
whispered. 

And so through the quiet forest they 
went to Black Rock village, hand in hand. 


CHAPTER XVII 
IDENTIFICATION 


ORTUNATELY, McGuire, who had 

returned from the seashore the 
night before, was not disposed to take 
his daughter’s animadversions too seri- 
ously; and when Peter announced his 
engagement to the niece of his house- 
keeper, he made no comment further than 
to offer his congratulations. He did not 
even know her name, and when McGuire 
was told that it was Beth Cameron, Peter 
did not miss his slight start of inquiry. 
But of course, having only owned his 
acres of woodland for half a dozen years, 
he knew little as to the origins of the in- 
habitants of Black Rock; and as Peter 
said nothing at that moment, he asked no 
questions and only listened to the forest- 
er’s account of the progress of the work 
and of the difficulties experienced in at- 
tempting to complete the timber-con- 
tract. 

There was no way of improving the 
labor situation, and a visit to the camp 
proved to McGuire that Peter had done 
all that could be expected with the poor 
material at hand. On the way back they 
stopped at the cab:n, and Peter showed 
him the letter from Hawk Kennedy. And 
there for a while they sat discussing plans 
to outwit the enemy and draw his sting. 

“You see,” McGuire said at last, “if 
the worst comes, I’m in a pretty bad 
hole. But it was the shock of meeting 
Hawk after all these years that took the 
courage out of me at first. I wasn’t quite 
right in my head for a while. I’d have 
killed him gladly and gotten away with 
it perhaps—but I’m glad now that th-ngs 
turned out the way they did. I’ve got no 
blood on my hands,—that’s one thing,— 
whatever I signed. I’ve been thinking a 
good deal since I’ve been away. If I 
signed that fake confession, Hawk Ken- 
nedy signed it too. He wont dare to 
produce it except as a last resort in des- 
peration, to drag me down with hm if 
he fails. We can string him along for 
a while before he does that, and if he falls 
for your game, we may be able to get the 
paper away from him. You’ve thought 
of something, Nichols?” he asked. 

“Yes, of several things,” said Peter 
slowly. “I’m going to try diplomacy 
first. If that doesn’t work, then some- 
thing else more drastic.” 

. McGuire rose at last and took up h’s 
at. 

“T don’t know how to thank you for 
what you’ve done, Nichols,” he said awk- 
wardly. “Of course if—if money will 
repay you for this sort of service, you 
can count on my doing what is right.” 

Peter rose and walked to the window, 
looking out. 

“T was coming to that, Mr. McGuire,” 
he said gravely. 


McGuire paused and laid-his hat down y established. 


again. 


“Before you went away,” Peter went 
on, turning slowly toward his employer, 
“you told me that you had never made 
any effort to discover the whereabouts of 
any of the relatives of Ben Cameron. 
But I inferred from what you said that if 
you did find them, you’d be willing to do 
your duty. That's true, isn’t it?” 

McGuire examined him soberly but 
agreed. 

“Yes, that’s true. But why do you 
bring this question up now?” 

“Tl explain in a moment. Mr. Mc- 
Guire, you are said to be a very rich man, 
how rich I don’t know, but I think you'll 
be willing to admit to me, knowing what 
I do of your history, that without the 
Tarantula mine and the large sum it 
brought you, you would never have suc- 
ceeded in getting to your present position 
in the world of finance.” 

“Tl admit that. But I don't see—” 

“You will in a minute, sir.” 

“Go on.” 

“If I have been correctly informed, you 
sold out your copper holdings in Madre 
Gulch for something like half a million 
dollars.” Peter paused for McGuire's 
comment. He made none. But he had 
sunk into his chair again and was listen- 
ing intently. 

“The interest on half a million dollars, 
at six per cent, if compounded, would in 
fifteen years amount with the principal 
to a considerable sum.” 

“Ah, I see what you're getting at.” 

“You will admit that what I say is 
true?” 

“Wes,” 

“You'll admit also, if you're reason- 
able, that the money which founded your 
great fortune was as a matter of fact not 
yours but Ben Cameron’s?” 

“But why speak of him now?” muttered 
the old man. 

“Do you admit this?” 

McGuire frowned and then growled: 
“How can I help admitting it, since you 
know the facts? But I don’t see—” 

“Well, then, admitting that the Taran- 
tula mine was Ben Cameron’s and not 
yours or Hawk Kennedy’s, it seems clear 
that if any of Ben Cameron’s heirs should 
turn up unexpectedly, they might claim 
at least a share of what should have been 
their own.” 

McGuire had started forward in h’s 
chair, his gaze on Peter’s face, as the 
truth was suddenly borne in upon him. 

“You mean, Nichols, that—” He 
paused and gasped as Peter nodded. 

“T mean that Ben Cameron’s only child, 
a daughter, lives here at Black Rock—the 
niece of your housekeeper Mrs. Bergen.” 

“Miss Cameron—my God!” McGuire 
fell back in his chair, staring at Peter, 
incapable of further speech. 

“Beth Cameron,” said Peter gently, 
“the lady who has done me the honor of 
promising to become my wife.” 

“But how do you know?” gasped Mc- 
Guire. “There must be some mistake. 
Are you sure you—” He broke off, and 
then a sly smile curled at the corners of 
his lips. “You know, Nichols, Cameron 
is not an unusual name. It’s quite pos- 
sible that you’re—er—mistaken.” 

“No, I’m quite sure there’s no mistake. 
I think the facts can be proved—that is, 
of course, if you’re willing to help to 
establish this claim and to admit it when 
Otherwise I intend to 
establish it without your assistance—as 


an act of justice and of—er—retribution.” 

McGuire watched his superintendent’s 
face for a while before replying. And 
then, briefly: “What are the facts on 
which you base this extraordinary state- 
ment?” he asked. 

“T'll present those facts when the time 
comes, Mr. McGuire,” said Peter at a 
venture. “I don’t think it will be a d/f- 
ficult matter to identify the murdered 
man. He wrote home once or twice. He 
can be traced successfully. But what I 
would like to know first is what your dis- 
position toward his daughter will be when 
the proper proofs are presented.” 

“Tf they’re presented,” said McGuire. 

“Wil you answer me?” 

“It would seem time enough to answer 
then. I'll do the right thing.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Money enough to satisfy her.” 

“That wont do. She must have what 
is hers by right. Her price is one mi'lion 
dollars,” said Peter quietly. 

McGuire started up. “You're dream- 
ing,” he gasped. 

“Tt’s her money.” 

“But I developed that mine.” 

“Tt was her mine that you developed.” 

McGuire stopped by the window and 
turned. 

“And if I refuse?” 

“T don’t think you will.” 

The two men stared at each other, but 
Peter had the whip-hand—or McGuire 
thought he had, which was quite sufficient. 

“Will you help me to perform this act 
of justice?” Peter went on calmly. “It’s 
the only thing to do, Mr. McGuire. Can’t 
you see that?” 

McGuire paced the floor heavily a few 
times before replying. And then: 

“T’'ve got to think this thing over, 
Nichols. It’s all so very sudden. A mil- 
lion dollars! My God, man, you talk of a 
million as if it grew on the trees!” He 
stopped abruptly before the fireplace and 
turned to Peter. “And where does Hawk 
Kennedy come in on this?” 

“Beth Cameron’s claim comes before 
his—or yours,” said Peter quietly. 
“Whatever happens to either of you, it’s 
not her fault.” 

Peter hadn’t intended a threat. He 
was simply stating the preéminent thought 
of his mind. But it broke McGuire's 
front. He leaned heavily upon the arm- 
chair and then fell heavily into it, his 
head buried in his hands. 

“T’ll do—whatever you say,” he groaned 
at last. “But you’ve got to get me out of 
this, Nichols. I’ve got to have that 
paper.” 

Peter poured out a drink of the whisky 
and silently handed it to his emp‘oyer. 

“Come, Mr. McGuire,” he said cheer- 
fully, “we'll do what we can. There'll be 
a way to outwit Hawk Kennedy.” 

“T hope to God there is,” muttered 
McGuire helplessly. 

“T’ll make a bargain with you.” 

“What?” asked McGuire helplessly. 

“Tf I get the confession from Kennedy, 
you give Beth Cameron the money I ask 
for.” 

“No publicity?” 

“None. I give you my word on it.” 

“Well,” muttered the old man, “I guess 
it’s coming to her. I'll see.” He paused 
helplessly. “A million dollars! That’s a 
big sum to get together. A big price— 
but not too big to clear this load off my 
conscience.” 
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“Good! I’m glad you see it in this 
way.” 

The old man turned shrewdly. “But 
I’ve got to have the proofs.” 

“Very well. If you’re honest in your 
intentions, you'll help me confirm the 
evidence.” 

“Yes,” said the other slowly, “I'll do 
what I can.” 

“Then perhaps you wouldn’t mind tell- 
ing me what Ben Cameron looked like.” 

“T’ve told you as near as I can remem- 
ber,” muttered McGuire. 

“Had the murdered man, for instance, 
lost the little finger of his left hand?” 
asked Peter, coolly concealing the anxiety 
which lay behind his question. 

But he had his reward, for McGuire 
shot a quick glance at him, his heavy jowl 
sagging. And as he didn’t reply, Peter 
urged him triumphantly. 

“You promised to help. Will you 
answer me truthfully? It will save ask- 
ing a lot of questions.” 

At last McGuire threw up his -hands. 

“Ves,” he muttered, “that was Ben 
Cameron, One of his little fingers was 
missing, all right enough.” 

“Thanks,” said Peter with an air of 
closing the interview. “If you want this 
proof that the murdered man was Beth’s 
father, ask Mrs. Bergen.” 

There was a silence. Peter had won. 
McGuire gathered up his hat with the 
mien of a broken man and moved toward 
the door. 

“All right, Nichols. I guess there’s no 
doubt of it. I'll admit the proof’s strong 
enough. It can be further verified, I sup- 
pose, but I’d rather no questions were 
asked. You do your part and I—I’ll do 
mine.” 

“Very good, sir. You can count on me. 
If that fake agreement is still in ex- 
istence, I'll get it for you. If it has been 
destroyed—” 

“T’ll have to have proof of that.” 

“Wont you leave that in my hands?” 

McGuire nodded, shook Peter’s hand 
and wandered out up the path in the 
direction of Black Rock House. 


ROM the first, Peter had had no 
doubt that the murdered man was 
Beth’s father, but he had to admit under 
McGuire’s questioning that there might 
still be a difficulty in tracing the vagrant 
from the meager history of his peregrina- 
tions that Mrs. Bergen had been able to 
provide. McGuire’s attitude in regard to 
the absent little finger had been really 
admirable. Peter was thankful for that 
little finger, and for McGuire’s honesty. 
There was no doubt in his mind now who 
Ben Cameron’s murderer was. The affair 
was simplified amazingly. With Beth’s 
claim recognized, Peter could now enter 
heart and soul into the interesting busi- 
ness of beating Hawk Kennedy at his own 
game. He would win, he must win, for 
the pitiful millionaire and for Beth. 
And so, jubilantly, he made his way to 
Black Rock village to fill a very agreeable 
engagement that he had, to take supper 
(cooked and served by her own hands) 
with Miss Beth Cameron. He found that 
Beth had tried to prevail upon Aunt Tillie 
to be present, but that the arrival of the 
McGuire family at Black Rock House 
had definitely prevented the appearance 
of their chaperon. Peter’s appetite, how- 
ever, suffered little diminution upon that 
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account, and he learned that singing was 
not Beth’s only accomplishment, for the 
food was delicious. 

When the supper was finished, Peter 
helped her to clear away the things and 
asked to be allowed to help wash the 
dishes. But to this Beth demurred, for 
they were of Aunt Tillie’s blue Colonial 
china set and not to be trusted to impious 
hands. But she let Peter sit in the 
kitchen and watch her, which was quite 
satisfactory, and even spared him a kiss 
or two at propitious intervals. 

Then when all things had been set to 
rights, they went into the little parlor and 
sat on the worn Victorian plush-covered 
sofa. There was much to talk about. 

Presently Peter brought out Hawk 
Kennedy’s letter, and they read it to- 
gether and talked about it, Peter explain- 
ing his intention to acquiesce in Hawk’s 
plan. Then Peter told of his conversation 
with McGuire and of the proof of Ben 
Cameron’s identity which the old man 
had honestly admitted. 

“Tt looks very much, Beth,” said Peter 
at last with a smile, “as though you were 
going to be a very wealthy young woman.’ 

“Oh, Peter,” she sighed, “I hope it 
isn’t going to bring us unhappiness.” 

“Unhappiness! Why, Beth!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It seems to me 
that people with a lot of money always 
look unhappy, wantin’ to want some- 
thin’.” 

He laughed. 

“The secret of successful wanting is 
only to want the things you can get.” 

“That’s just the trouble. With a mil- 
lion dollars I'll get so much more than I 
want. And what then—” 

“You'll have to start all over again.” 

“No,” she said quietly, “I wont. If 
wanting things she can’t buy makes a 
girl hard, like Peggy McGuire, I think 
I'd rather be poor.” 

Peter grew grave again. ‘“No:-hing 
could ever make you like Peggy Mc- 
Guire,” he said. 

“T might be, if I ever get into the habit 
of thinkin’ I was somethin’ that I wasn’t.” 

“You'll never be a snob, Beth, no mat- 
ter how much money you have.” 

“T hope not,” she said with a laugh. 
“My nose turns up enough already.” And 
then, wistfully: “But I always did want 
a cerise veil.” 

“T’ve no doubt you'll get it, a cerise 
veil—mauve, green and blue ones too. 
I'll be having to keep an eye on you when 
you go to the city.” 

She eyed him gravely, and then: “I 
don’t like to hear you talk like that.” 

But he kept to his topic for the mere 
delight of hearing her replies. 

“But then you might see somebody you 
liked better than me.” 

She smiled at him gently. “If I’d ’a’ 
| thought that, I wouldn’t have picked you 
out in the first place.” 

“Then you did pick me out. When?” 

“H-m. Wouldn’t you like to know!” 

“Yes. At the cabin?” 

ie 

“At McGuire’s—?” 

“N-o-o. Before that.” 

“When?” 

She blushed very prettily and laughed. 
“Down Pickerel River road.” 

“Did you, Beth?” 

“Ves. I liked your looks. 
| smile as if you meant it, Peter. 


You do 
I said 





to myself tia: anybody that could bow 
from the middle like you was good enough 
for me.” 

“Now you're making fun of me.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. You see, dear, 
you've really lived up to that bow!” 

“T hope,” said Peter gently, “I hope I 
always will.” 

“I’m not worryin’. And I’m glad I 
knew you loved me before you knew 
about the money.” 

“You did know, then.” 

“Ves. What bothered me was your 
findin’ it so hard to tell me so.” 

Peter was more awkward and self-con- 
scious at that moment than he could ever 
remember having been in his life. Her 
frankness shamed him. 

“I—I was not good enough for you,” 
he muttered. 

She put her fingers over his lips—and 
when he kissed them, took them away and 
gave him her lips. 

“Tl hear no more of that, Peter 
Nichols,” she whispered. “You're good 
enough for me.” 


i RPOCETe it may be said that 
the evening was a success at every 
angle from which Peter chose to view it. 
And he made his way back to the cab‘n 
through the deep forest along the path 
that Beth had worn, the path to his heart 
past all the fictitious barriers that custom 
had built about him. The meddlesome 
world was not. Here was the novoya 
jezn that his people had craved and 
shouted for. He had found it. New life. 
happiness! There was no title of nobility 
that could make Beth’s heart more noble, 
no pride of lineage that could give her a 
higher place than that which she already 
held in his heart. 

His heart surging, he ran along the loz 
at the crossing and up the path to the 
cabin, where a surprise awaited him. For 
he found the lamp lighted, and seaied 
complacently in  Peter’s easy-chair, 
stockinged feet toward the blaze of a 
fresh log, a bottle at his elbow, was Hawk 
Kennedy. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PETER BECOMES A CONSPIRATOR 


PETER entered and stood by the door, 
startled from his rhapsody by the 
appearance of the intruder, who had made 
himself quite at home, regardless of the 
fact that the final words of their last 
meeting had given no promise of a friend- 
ship which would make his air of easy 
familiarity acceptable to Peter. 

Hawk grinned at him amiably, rose and 
offered his hand with an air of assurance. 

“Wondering why I dropped in on you 
so unexpected-like? Let’s say that I got 
tired of staring at the lonely grandeur of 
Pike’s Peak, mon gars, or that the lady 
who gave me the pleasure of her society 
skipped for Denver with a young man, 
or that the high altitude played Billy-be- 
camned with my nerves, and you'll have 
excuse enough. But the fact is, Pete, 
I was a bit nervous at being so long away 
from the center of financial operations, 
and thought I’d better come right on and 
talk to you.” 

“I got your letter,” said Peter calmly, 
“T hadn’t answered it yet—” 
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“I thought it better to come for my 
answer.” 

“I’ve been thinking it over.” 

“Good. It will be worth thinking over. 
You'll bless the day Jim Coast ran 
athwart your course.” 

“You seem to be taking a good deal 
for granted.” 

“J do; I always do. Until the present 
opportunity it was about the only thing 
t got a chance to take. You wouldn’t of 
done me a good turn that night, if you 
hadn't been O. K. Will you have a drink 
of your own? It’s good stuff—ten years 
in the wood, I see by the label; and I’m 
glad to get it, for whisky is scarcer than 
hen’s teeth between this and the Rockies.” 

As Peter nodded, he poured out the 
drinks and settled down in Peter’s chair 
with the air of one very much at home 
and at ease. 

“Well, Pete, what’s yer answer to be?” 
he said at last. “You weren’t any too 
polite when I left here. But I didn't 
think you’d turn me down altogether. 
And you're straight. I know that. I’ve 
been countin’ on your sense of justice.” 

“What makes you think that I’m in a 
different mood now from when you left 
here?” asked Peter. 

“Haven't I told you? Because I be- 
lieve that you know that right’s right and 
wrong’s wrong.” 

“But I told you that I didn’t want to 
have anything to do with the case.” 

“True for you. But you will when 
I've finished talking to you.” 

“Will I?” 

“You will if you're not a fool, which 
you aint. I always said you had some- 
thin’ between your ears except ivory. You 
don’t like to stay poor any more than 
enybody else. You don’t have to. A 
good half of McGuire’s money is mine. 
If it hadn’t been for me helpin’ to smell 
that copper out, he’d of been out there 
grub-stakin’ yet, an’ that’s a fact. But 
I'm not goin’ to be too hard on him. 
Im no hog. I’m goin’ to let him down 
easy. What’s a million more or less to 
him?” 

“Why don’t you go to him direct?” 
asked Peter. 

“And have him barricadin’ the house 
and shootin’ promiscuous at me from the 
windows. Not on your life! I know 
what I’m about. This thing has got 
te be done quiet. There’s no use stirring 
up a dirty scandal to hurt his reputation 
for honest dealin’ in New York. Even as 
it is, the story has got around about the 
mystery of Black Rock. No use makin’ 
talk. That’s why I want you. You 
stand ace high with the old man. He'll 
lsten to you, and we'll work the game all 
right and proper.” 

“But. suppose he wont listen to me.” 

“Then we'll put the screws on.” 

“What screws?” 

Hawk Kennedy closed one eye and 
squinted the other at Peter quizzically. 

“I'll tell you that all in good time. 
But first I’ve got to know how you stand 
in the matter.” 

Peter judicially examined the ash of 
h's cigarette. “He ought to do the right 
thing,” he said slowly. 

“He will—never you fear! 
ccunt on you, Pete?” 

‘What do you want me to do?” asked 
feter after a moment. 

“Oh, now we're talkin’. 


But can I 


But wait a 





minute. We wont go so fast. 
cross my heart?” 

“If you'll make it worth my while,” 
said Peter cautiously. 

“A hundred thousand. How’s that?” 

“Tt sounds all right. But I can’t see 
what I can do that you couldn’t do your- 
self.” 

“Don’t you? Well, you don’t know all 
this story. There’s some of 
haven’t heard. Maybe it’s that will con- 
vince you you're makin’ no mistake.” 

“Well, I’m listening.” 


SHREWD look came into Ken- 

nedy’s face, a narrowing of the eye- 
lids, a drawing of the muscles at the 
mouth as he searched Peter’s face with a 
sharp glance. 

“If you play me false, Pete, I'll have 
your heart’s blood,” he said. 

Peter only laughed at him. 

“T’m not easily scared. Save the melo- 
drama for McGuire. If you can do with- 
out me, go ahead. Play your hand alone. 
Don’t tell me anything. I don’t want 
to know.” 

The bluff worked, for Kennedy relaxed 
at once. 

“Oh, you're a cool hand. I reckon you 
think I need you, or I wouldn’t be here. 
Well, that’s so. I do need you. And 
I'm goin’ to tell you the truth, even if it 
gives away my hand.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Peter indifferently. 

He watched his old “bunky” pour out 
another drink of the whisky, and a 
definite plan of action took shape in his 
mind. If he could only get Kennedy 
drunk enough! The whisky-bottle was 
almost empty; so Peter got up, went to 
his cupboard and brought forth another 
one. 

“Good old Pete!” said Hawk. “Seems | 
like July the first didn’t make much | 
difference to you.” | 

“A present from Mr. McGuire,” Peter | 
explained. 

“Well, here’s to his fat bank-account. 
May it soon be ours!” And he drank | 
copiously. Peter filled his own glass, 
but when the opportunity offered poured 
most of it into the slop-bowl just behind 
him. | 

“I’m goin’ to tell you, Pete, about me | 
and McGuire—about how we got that 
mine. It aint a pretty story; I told you 
some of it, but not the real part. No- | 
body but Mike McGuire and I know that, | 
and he wouldn’t tell if it was the last | 
thing he said on earth.” . | 

“Oh,” said Peter, “something crooked, 
eh?” 

Kennedy laid his bony fingers along | 
Peter’s arm while his voice sank to an | 
impressive whisper. 

“Crooked as hell, Pete! You wouldn't | 
think Mike McGuire was a murderer, 
would you?” 

“A murderer!” 

Kennedy nodded. “We took that miue, | 
stole it from the poor guy who had | 
staked out his claim. Mike killed him—” | 

“You don’t mean—” 

“Yes sir—killed him—stuck him in the 
ribs with a knife when he wasn’t lookin’. | 
What do vou think of that?” 

“McGuire, a murderer!” 

“Sure. Nice sort of a boss you’ve got! 
And he could swing for it if I didn’t hold 
my tongue.” 





Are you | 
with me sure enough—hope I may die, | 
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“This is serious.” 

“You bet it is—if he don’t come across. 
Now I guess you know why he was so 
cut up when I showed up around here. 
I've got it on him, all right.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

Kennedy rubbed his chin for a moment. 

“T could but I don’t want to. You see, 
Pete—” He paused again and blinked 
pensively at his glass. “Well, you see, 
in a manner of speakin’, he’s got it on 
me too.” 


ND Peter listened while his villainous 

companion related the well-known 
tale of the terrible compact between the 
two men in which both of them had 
agreed in writing to share the guilt of 
the crime, carefully omitting to state the 
compulsion as used upon McGuire. Hawk 
Kennedy lied. If Peter had ever needed 
any further proof of the honesty of his 
employer, he read it in the shifting eye 
and uncertain verbiage of his guest, whose 
tongue now wagged loosely while he 
talked of the two papers, one of which 
was in McGuire’s possession, the other in 
his own. 

“You say there were two papers,” said 
Peter. ‘Where are they?” 

“McGuire’s got his, here at Black 
Rock,” muttered Hawk. 

“How do you know that?” asked Peter 
with interest. 

“Where would he keep it?” sneered 
Hawk. “In his business papers for his 
executors to look over?” 

“And where’s yours?” asked Peter. 

He hoped for some motion of Ken- 
nedy’s fingers to betray its whereabouts, 
but the man only poured out another 
drink and leered at Peter unpleasantly. 

“That’sh my business,” he said with a 
sneer. 

“Oh. Is it? I thought I was to have 
a hand in this.” 

Kennedy grinned. 

“V’are! Your job is to get other 
paper from McGuire’s safe. And then 
we'll have fortune in—hic—nutshell.” 

The man wasn’t as drunk as he seemed. 
Peter shrugged. 

“T see. I’ve got to turn burglar to 





join your little criminal society. Suppose 
I refuse?” 

“You wont. Why, Pete, it ought to be 
easiest job in the world. A few dropsh 
in glass when you're talkin’ business, 
and he’d never know it happened. Then 
we beat it, y’understand, an’ write lettersh 
—nice lettersh. One of ‘em to that swell 
Caughter of his. That would do the 
business, pronto.” 

“Yes, it might,” admitted Peter rumi- 
natively. 

“Sure it will; but we’ll give him chance. 
Are y’ on?” he asked. 

Peter was silent for a moment. And 
then: “I don’t see why you want that 
paper of McGuire’s,” he said. They're 
exactly alike, you say—both incriminat- 
ing. And if you’ve got your paper 
handy—” 

Peter paused, but Kennedy was in the 
act of swallowing another glass of 
whisky, and he didn’t stop to answer the 
half-formulated query. He gave a gasp 
of satisfaction and then shrugged. 

“No use, Pete!” he said huskily. “I 
said I had paper, and I have paper handy, 
but I’ve got to have McGuire’s paper 
too. I aint got money and spotless rep 'ta- 
tion like Mike McGuire, but I don’t want 
paper like that floatin’ roun’ universh 
with my name signed to it.” 

“I don’t blame you,” said Peter dryly. 

Hawk Kennedy was talking thickly now 
and spilled the whisky in trying to pour 
out a new glassful. 

“Goo’ whisky this—goo’ ol’ whisky, 
Pete. Goo’ ol’ Pete. Say, you'll get 
pater, Peep—I mean Peter pape—oh, 
you know.” 

“T’'ll have to think about it, Jim.” 

“Can’t think when ye’re drunk, Pete,” 
he mutttered with an expiring grin. ‘“To- 
morr! ’Nother drink, an’ then we'll go 
sleep. Don’t mind my sleepin’ here, Pete. 
Nice plache schleep. Goo’ ol’ schleep.” 


PETER paused in the act of pouring 
out another drink for Kennedy, and 
then at a sound from higguest set the 
bottle down again. The man suddenly 
sprawled sideways in the chair, his head 
back, snoring heavily. Peter watched 





him for a moment, sure that he couldn't 
be shamming, and then looked around the 
disordered room. Hawk’s overcoat and 
hat lay on the bed. On tiptoe Peter got 
up and examined them carefully, watch- 
ing the man in the chair intently the 
while. Hawk stirred but did not awaken, 
Peter searched the overcoat inch by inch, 
There was nothing in the pockets but a 
tin of tobacco and a Philadelphia news- 
paper. So Peter restored the articles and 
then hung the hat and coat on the nails 
behind the door. Hawk Kennedy did not 
move. He was dead drunk. 

The repulsive task of searching the re- 
cumbent figure now lay before him. And 
Peter went through his pockets methodi- 
cally, removing an automatic pistol from 
his trousers, and examining all his papers 
carefully by the light of the lamp—a 
hotel bill receipted, some letters in a 
woman’s hand, a few newspaper clippings 
bearing on the copper market, a pocket- 
book containing bills of large denomina- 
tion, some soiled business cards of repre- 
sentatives of commercial houses, a note- 
book containing addresses and small ac- 
ceunts, a passbook of a Philadelphia bank, 
the address of which Peter noted. And that 
was all. Exhausting every resource, Peter 
went over the lining of his coat and vest, 
inch by inch, even examined his under- 
wear and his shoes and stockings. From 
the skin out, Hawk Kennedy had now 
nc secrets from Peter. The incriminating 
confession was not on Hawk Kennedy’s 
clothing. 

At last Peter gave up the search, went 
out into the open air, and lighted his 
corncob pipe, puzzled at his failure. What 
if the paper had been worn so that it 
was entirely illegible, or indeed that in 
Kennedy’s many wanderings it had been 
lost? Either of these theories was plau- 
sible, but none provoked a deécis:on. So 
after a while Peter went indoors and 
opening all the windows and doors to 
cleanse the air, sat in the big chair and 
bundling himself in a blanket, fell asleep. 

In the next, the August, issue will ap- 
pear the most interesting chapters yet 
published of this engrossing novel by the 
author of “The Splendid Outcast.” 





The rest of the spring 
plays do not amount to 
much. Ed Wynn, “the 
perfect fool,” has brought 
another of those personal 
revuesentitled “Ed 
Wynn’s Carnival” to market, and the sell- 
ing of it has been brisk. It is typical of 
its kind, but Wynn stands by himself in 
his particular line of fooling. Because he 
took an active part in the actor’s strike, 
making many sacrifices, includ'ng a long 
term contract with the Shuberts, and 
leading the Equity speech-makers in their 
curb-stone rallies for public support, his 
friends in the organization staged a 
demonstration for him the opening night 
of the performance. 

“Three Showers,” a musical comedy 
which Mr. and Mrs. Coburn produced 
with a part of the money they made with 
“The Better Ole,” proved a thin affair 
with a hoydenish heroine, played by Anna 
Wheaton, and a colored quartet as a 
novelty. Miss Wheaton’s heroine was one 
of those young persons seriously handi- 


The Marriage Market 


(Continued from page 67) 


capped by the librettist’s interest in her. 
He made so many promises for her be- 
fore her entrance that her efforts to live 
up to what he said made her conscious 
and less attractive than she is ordinarily. 
William Carey Duncan wrote the book, 
and two young men, the Messers. Crearer 
and Layton, furnished the score. 

“The Bonehead” is a satirical farce, 
dealing again with the young woman who 
desires to lead the Greenwich Village life, 
much to the annoyance of her husband. 
He does not mind a reasonable freedom 
in the home, but he does object to the 
poets and the artists and other members 
of the Soul-mates’ local making free with 
his diminishing stock of wines, liquors 
and cigars. So, like other suffering home 
heroes before him, he determines to cure 
the missus of her foolishness and rid his 





house of the pests at one 
full swoop. He is only a 
“poor bonehead,” but he 
will pretend to join the 
movement and become the 
busiest little Villager 
around Washington Square. Which he 
does—and by the end of the last act has 
Mrs. Bonehead begging him to take her 
back to Flatbush. “The Bonehead” is 
rather like a two-year-old suit of clothes 
that is doing service in the economy cam- 


paign. 


yy is possible, declares a gentleman who 
deals in Paris millinery models, to 
make a very good bit of feminine headgear 
out of wooden shavings. He got the idea, 
so he declares, from a performance of the 
Cape Cod comedy “Shavings,” and went 
home and tried it. He “brewed a straw 
dye, applied it to a block shape, tacked 
cn a trimming of shavings and covered 
the whole with a coat of enamel,” and 
thereby produced a hat that can be made 
up to sell for three dollars and fifty cents. 
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This, says he, is his contribution to the 
old-clothes or overalls campaign. Vivian 
Tobin wore one of the “Shavings” hats 
in Fifth Avenue the other day, but 
whether she wore it because she is play- 
ing in “Shavings,” or because she thought 
it was a pretty hat I cannot say. Any-, 
way. she looked smart enough to pass 
unnoticed in the crowd, which will not do 
much to advertise the comedy. 


The New Poor 
W oman 


(Continued from page 50) 


rise, wages will rise, but not our emolu- 
ments, for we have no unions; we don’t 
think unions respectable 





We are | 


| 
| 
| 


the bookkeepers of profit and profiteer- | 
ing, and as such we have no expression. | 
In our blackcoated uni‘ormity we are the | 


servile We are passing 


through a world climacteric; the era of in- | 


dustrialism is coming to an end. A new 
equation for production has to be found, 


and as the extremes collide, shake, and | 
reverberate, we as the platform have no | 


orator, no candle, no inspiration. And the 
solution? It is as simple as it is obvious. 
It is organization for occupational repre- 
sentation.” 


America has a very young “white-col- | 


lar’ union which obtained 
charter some weeks ago. It is known as 
the Middle Classes Union, has national 
headquarters in the Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and State branches organiz- 
ing in several States. Among the objects 
of this union, as mentioned in the by- 
laws, are these: 

“To watch legislation and administra- 
tion and secure by amendment revision a 
removal of unjust discriminations 
To secure a square deal for all classes and 
render class tyranny impossible.” 

That last statement not only commits 
the Middle Classes Union to a big task, 
but in it lurks danger of committing it 
to an ignoble one. 
Coats recognize that the interests of the 
salaried brain-worker are not opposed to 
or isolated from the interests of wage- 
earning manual workers but similar to and 
often even closely involved with them. 
Certain groups of American middle-class 
workers have already recognized this fact 
and have by means of organizing been 
able to raise the standards of their call- 
ings. Everybody knows how effective the 
musicians’ union has been. ‘There are 
also growing unions of bookkeepers and 
stenographers and a teachers’ union. Last 
summer the stage-folk formed a union 
known as the Actors’ Equity Association 
which already has met pronounced success 
in bringing about changes in certain prac- 
tices against which the profession has long 
struggled. 

The respectable, conservative middle 
classes have always carried the burden of 
making a good appearance on a poor in- 
come. This condition has been sharply 
accentuated by the losing race between 
salaries and expenses. The meager, 
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How well it pays 


To beautify the teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Millions of people are cleaning teeth 
in a new way. They are getting new 
results—results you envy, maybe. In 
every circle nowadays you see pearly 
teeth. 

Find out how folks get them. Try 
this method for ten days and see what 
your own teeth show. 


They combat film 


Dental science has found a way to 
combat film on teeth. And film causes 
most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat—you feel 
it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. 

It is this film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 


| contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


A ten-day test will show 


Pepsodent proves itself. The results 
areclear and quick, So the policy is to 
send a 10-Day Tube to everyone who 
asks, and a book explaining all its 
unique effects. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed barred. 
But science has discovered a harm- 
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Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








They, 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
are the chief cause of 


with tartar, 
pyorrhea. 


Why old ways fail 


The ordinary dentifrice cannot dis- 
solve film, so brushing has left much of 
it intact. Thus millions of people have 
found that brushed teeth discolor and 
decay. 


Now, after years of searching, science 
has found a way to combat film. Able 
authorities have amply proved its efh- 
ciency. Today leading dentists all over 
America are urging its daily use. 


The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste 
made to meet every modern require- 
ment. It has brought to millions a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


less activating method, so active pep- 
sin can be every day applied. 


Compare the results with old meth- 
ods and let your teeth decide. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 


You will be amazed. In ten days 
you will know the way to whiter, 
safer teeth. Cut out the coupon, else 
you may forget. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 598, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
ment clerk has now become the common | sites. Now advised by leading den- 
lot of most salaried people. They are | tists everywhere and supplied by 
helpless as individuals. Organized, we | all druggists in large tubes. 
may hear from the new poor. | 


pinched existence so long applied to the Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


professor, the preacher and the govern- 














Only one tube to a family 
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Dorit let your ‘Big Idea burn up | 


Srv ager een Post Graduate Hospital was gone. 
As a member of the Board of Trustees I knew every 
detail of that hospital fire. The building had burned to 
the ground. Everything had been lost—but no lives! But 
from the night of the fire Mrs. Cunningham had been a 
different woman. She had become almost a recluse. Her 
former varied interests were forgotten. It almost seemed 


as if she had lost a loved one. 


“You—you didn’t lose anything valuable in the fire, Mrs. 
Cunningham?” I asked, my curiosity getting the best of me. 
Finally, after a long pause: 


“Oh, nothing of value in dollars and cents!” she said. 
“But the hospital was more than a ‘hobby’ of mine; it was 
more than my ‘pet charity,” as it has been called so often.” 
And then her face and voice softened. “My husband and 
I built it together,” she said. “We wanted it as perfect as 
it could be built in those days, twelve years ago, It was 
our gift to humanity. ‘Together we worked over the plans. 
When it burned it almost seemed as if a part of my very 
life had burned! 


“The temporary loss to the community has been great. 
It will be another year before the new building will be com- 
pleted. But my husband is not here to help with the plans; 
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one of our dearest most cherished undertakings is gone. 
As for myself—I feel that a tangible link with my dead 
husband was swept away in that fire. That is what the 
building meant to me—that is what I lost!” 


Then I saw the great fundamental truth behind it. Every 
philanthropic institution is the “Big Idea” of some one—a 
once-in-a lifetime idea, a big-hearted idea, a loving idea made 
real. Its destruction is a terrible loss to the benefactor. 


Automatic Sprinklers should be installed in all memorial 
buildings—hospitals, churches, public halls, asylums—for 
fire in such buildings is always an inestimable loss. 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers will guard the building 
you love, serve, and have given in loving memory of a belov- 
ed person. Day and night they stand watch. With Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinklers your big idea cannot burn for when the 
fire starts, the water starts. Write and ask us for inform- 
ation. Don’t let go your cherished dream! 


Read—"Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy.” 


This instructive booklet will wake you up to the penalty paid by those 
who have neglected to provide adequate fire protection. A penny for a 
postal is a small price to pay for human lives. Write for it now. Address 
the Grinnell Company, Inc., 292 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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